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PREFACE 


In the autumn of 1921 the senior author delivered an 
address In Milwaukee on the need for differentiate<l instruc- 
tion in our schools. The junior author, who was a member of 
the audience, became much interested in the subject and 
expressed a desire to experiment with some form of ditTer- 
entiated instruction in his schools with the senior author as 
adviser. 'J'he project was undertaken and carrietl through 
during a period of five years. The progress of the pupils 
who were subjects in the experiment is still being watched 
and recorded. 

The purpose of this volume is, first, to describe the experi- 
ment. together with the philosophy u|)on whicli it rests. In 
addition to this, the material in Part 11 furnishes detailed 
information concerning the content of the curriculum so far 
as more capable pupils are concerned. Special attention Is 
called to the fact that the plan as here outlined can be put 
into operation in any school or in any one room in a school 
system. There is no necessity for sectioning in any formal 
manner and no need for laborious extra assignments on the 
part of the teacher. Finally, the labor of testing and scoring 
papers has been reduced to a minimum. 

The book is published in the hope that it may stimulate 
interest in the needs of gifted pupils and be of service to all 
those who are alive to the appalling educational waste that 
results when capable pupils arc compelled to submit to the 
grind of the ordinary educational treadmill. 
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PREFACE 


In carrying on the activities which are described in this 
volume, we have relied upon the cooperation of a number of 
teachers, pupils, and others. Special mention should be made 
of valuable services rendered by Misses Margaret Comerford, 
Dorothy Harris. Mabel Wolter. Ruth Loan. Emma Voge! 
Alma Bohlmann. Dorothy Hart, and \'iola IVIzer. Mrs. Mabel 
Meyer, and Messrs. Robert Wood. H. L. Rost, Arthur Howe, 

and Richard Nelson. lo all of these we wish to express our 
sincere thanks. 


W. J. OSDUkN 
Ben J. Rohan 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


It is not necessary to dwell long here upon the need of a 
volume like Enrkhing the Curriculmn for Gifted Children. 
Educational administrators, teachers, and even parents are 
trouble<l by the problem of provi<Hng adequately for children 
who are endowed by nature so that they can progress more 
rapidly than their classmates in the mastery of the knowledges 
and the skills taught in the schools. One cannot attend an 
educational meeting or a parent-teacher association confer- 
ence to-day without having an opportunity to listen to a dis- 
cussion of this problem. It is generally recognized that the 
children in the schools arc not equally capable intellectually ; 
and we are beginning to agree that, so far as wc can do so, 
we ought to take as much pains to develop the talents of 
the above-average child as those of his less fortunate class- 
mates. The authors of this volume have cited abundant 
evidence .showing that gifted children may be found in every 
normal classroom. It is shown also that, if pupils who can 
perform intellectual tasks more rapidly than most of the 
members of their classes are not kept occupied in interesting 
activities while their classmates arc completing the regular 
work of the classroom, they will acquire mental habits that 
will be of disadvantage to them later, and they may even 
become disturbing elements in the school, devoting their 
talents partly to creating disorder instead of employing them 
in constructive activities. 

Many superintendents, principals, and teachers who would 
like to make proper provision for gifted children are not able 
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to do so because they cannot organize special classes for ex- 
ceptional pupils and they feel that the regular work of the 
classroom must be determined by the needs, abilities, and 
interests of the less well endowed children. It has not been 
generally thought that the needs and interests of gifted chil- 
dren could be ministered to under ordinary classroom condi- 
tions without sacrificing the welfare of the majority of the 
pupils. The authors of this volume give the results of an 
experiment continued over a number of years in which it has 
been demonstrated that pupils who are superior in the intel- 
lectual work of the school can be provided for without the 
organization of special classes or without the disruption of a 
program worked out for the benefit of pupils who can progress 
only at average speed. 

The authors first discuss the principles underlying a program 

of work adapted to the interests, needs, and abilities alike of 

average and of above-average pupils. Then they present 

the steps leading up to the experiment, which was carried on 

in the schools of Appleton, Wisconsin. It is shown in detail 

how the regular schedule of work in the schools of Appleton 

was carried through, but how at the same lime provision was 

made for gifted children so that their interests were gratified 

and their energies were c.xpended in profitable ways — all 

without imperiling in any way the educational advancement 

of the normal pupils. Finally, the authors present detailed 

programs showing how the plan of taking care of gifted pupils 

was carried through as a supplement to the regular classroom 
work. 

The experiment described herein extended over a sufficiently 
long period to show that it was entirely feasible, that the work 
made a strong appeal to the above-average pupils, and es- 
pecially that the results were in all respects most gratifying. 
This program, then, is confidently offered to all superintend- 
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ents, principals, teachers, and perhaps parents who wish to 
make proper provisions for well endowed children so that 
they will not form wasteful mental habits in the schools by 
marking time for pupils who cannot progress as rapidly as 
they can do. 

During the last few years, much of the discussion of the 
treatment of superior pupils in school work has had to do 
with the disadvantages of segregating gifted pupils so that 
they become dilTercntiated as a group from their classmates. 
It has been felt that, while this plan might have some advan- 
tages so far as the intellectual development of the gifted child 
is concerned, it might have and probably would have serious 
disadvantages for him socially. Our people are not willing 
to adopt a program which requires that class distinctions of 
any sort be set up among the children in the schools. Objec- 
tion has been made also to permitting the swift-moving pupil 
to proceed as rapidly as his talents will enable him to do 
through the elementary and high school, because in so doing 
he loses contact with children of his own age who are on a par 
with him in many respects but inferior to him in rapidity of 
intellectual development and because he is brought into con- 
tact with classmates who arc older than he is and to whom he 
is not able to adjust himself happily. In recent literature 
relating to this matter, there are plenty of concrete instances 
of social maladjustment arising from too rapid progress 
through^ the schools by gifted children. Superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and at least the more observant parents 
are not willing to take children gifted intellectually out of 
their normal social environment and place them where they 
will be ill at ease or even socially isolated. The plan described 
in this volume obviates both the difficulties mentioned, since it 
does not remove gifted children from their proper social groups 
but it does provide adequately for their intellectual develop- 
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mint in accordance with their interests, their abilities, and 
their needs. 

It is more important to-day than it is has been heretofore 
in American life to provide activities for well endowed children 
so that their time and energy will be absorbed in interesting, 
constructive, developmental activities. The world outside 
the schoolroom is making an alluring appeal to the young, 
particularly to those who have unoccupied time on their hands 
and who are not required to concentrate on intellectual tasks. 
From every section of the country come complaints from 
teachers to the etTcct that commercialized amusements are 
seducing pupils, so that they are becoming more interested in 
out-of-school activities than they are in their intellectual tasks. 
1 his problem is as serious and as important as any that is 
confronting superintendents, principals, teachers, and parents 
in contemiwrary American life. 

I he ( hief problem of any pwjple is to keep the younger 
generation, especially tlie more capal)le members thereof, in 
an eager, learning altitude long enough to acquire the wisdom, 
culture, atid skills accumulated by their predecessors in their 
e.xpcriments in the art of living. As a people grow older and 
wealth and opportunities for self-indulgence increase, there 
has always been in other times and places, and there still is 
among us, a tendency for the young to become indilTerent too 
early tow’ard mastery of the knowledge and the achievements 
essential to the continued stability and prosperity of a people. 
Nations once capable, powerful, stable have passed out of the 
picture completely or arc in a state of decay to-day, largely 
because the abler of the young people have not been or are 
not now plastic, teachable, and docile long enough to become 

possessed of the knowledge and skills transmitted to them by 
their forbears. 

The tendency of all peoples as they grow older is to become 
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congested in urban centers, with the result that the young 
become unduly stimulated and emotionally excited by things 
of only immediate or temporary value. They seek gratifica- 
tion of elemental impulses and become increasingly callous 
to the appeal of unemotional intellectual achievement. The 
schoolroom is likely to become a dull, uninteresting place to 
them. Among some gregarious peoples where children arc 
incessantly acted upon by exciting influences, it is impossible 
to hold the brighter of the younger generation in the schools 
until they attain the grade in knowledge, skill, and self-control 
reached by their ancestors. 

The young in the United States are going the pace faster 
to-day than young people have probably ever gone before. 
Jazz influences are playing upon them in a way and to an 
extent that should receive the earnest attention of educators, 
parents, and all who are interested in individual and social 
well-being. Already it is possible to observe children even 
in the graded schools who are blase and sophisticated and 
resistant so far as intellectual growth is concerned. They are 
in danger of losing too early their eagerness and enthusiasm 
for knowledge and achievement, which are essential for the 
perpetuity of our civilization. 

Our children arc becoming crowded in rushing cities. Rural 
schools all over the country are being closed because there 
arc no pupils for them, while it is impossible to build school- 
houses fast enough in the cities to take care of the rapidly 
increasing school population. Amusements of a highly emo- 
tional character for the young are multiplying at an unbeliev- 
able rate. Our entire program of out-of-school life so far as 
the young are concerned is tense, exciting, overstimulative, 
so that our children are coming to a head too early, just as 
children have done and are now doing in other countries. 
This is why it is imperative that the school should devise ways 
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and means of interesting the young in intellectual activities 
and keeping them profitably occupied so as to protect them 
from the allurements and excitements of the world in order 
that they may grow intellectually long enough to acquire 
the culture, knowledge, and skills that should be consci^'cd. 
Enrkhin^ Ihc Curriculum for Gifted Children shows how pupils 
of superior ability may be kept interested in intellectual pur- 
suits in the school to the end that may develop their powers 
to the full, for the good alike of themselves and of society. 

W. V. O’Shea 

The University of Wisconsin 
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ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM 
FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 

CHAPTER I 

The Need of a Book on the Education of Gifted 

Children 

From one point of view, the most useless thing of all is to 
write a book about educating gifted children. We are told 
that the gifted child is better able to take care of himself than 
anyone else. He will learn without a teacher and even in 
spite of one. So why write a book about him ? 

But there is another side to the question. In the first 
place, granted that gifted children can learn without help, 
the fact remains that they are not left to themselves. They 
are not allowed to remain out of school, as was Lincoln, and 
educate themselves without a teacher. Worse still, they are 
not allowed to icarn in spite of the teacher. In the ordinary 
school the rule for the gifted child is: “This much shall you 
learn, and no more. If by chance you get through with your 
lesson before your fellows are through, fold your hands and 
wait quietly until all have finished studying.” 

Such a procedure is deadening and very few pupils are 
bright enough to survive its withering effect. As a conse- 
quence, the real substance of the education which our gifted 
pupils arc receiving is habits of idleness and laziness. Under 

3 
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such conditions all gifted children are in grave danger, because 
inertia is a characteristic of death. Activity is the symbol 
of life and growth. 

To get a clear picture of how self-activity is denied the 
gifted child in the ordinary school, let us look into the con- 
ditions somewhat in detail. 

During the last decade rapid progress has been made in the 
scientific methods of measuring what children do in their 
studies. The test results have corroborated in a very striking 
manner what everyone has long known and have proved con- 
clusively that intellectual differences are very much greater 
than was suspected even by the teachers. This fact can be 
shown in any school by the following simple e.xpcriment : 

Ask all the pupils in any class to open their readers to a 
certain page and to place them immediately face down on the 
desks. 1 hen say : “ I want to try a little experiment in read- 
ing with you to-day. Get your pencils ready.” When this 
has been done say: “When I give the signal please take up 
your books and begin reading on page — (locate the place as 
accurately as possible). I want you to read as quickly and as 
carefully as you can until I say, ‘ Mark.’ When I say, ‘ Mark,’ 
please draw a line under the words at which you arc reading 
and place your book on your desk immediately, face dmvn. 
Are there any questions?” Answer all relevant questions and 
then give the signal to begin. At the end of just si.xty seconds 
say, Mark where you are reading and put your book face 
down on your desk.” (See that everyone does this.) Then 
ask the children to write a story of what they have read or 
have them answer some previously prepared questions. 
When all have finished writing take up the papers and have 
the pupils count the number of words they have read. Get 
reports from all the pupils and compare them. The results 
are always amazing to one who has never tried the experiment 
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before. Often you will finrl that the fastest reader has read 
seven or eight times as much as the slowest one ; and. what is 
even stranger, when you look at what the children have 
written, you will find that the fast pupils have usually remem- 
bered as large a proportion of what they have read as have the 
slower ones. Similar results will be obtained in arithmetic 
and other subjects. All this means that an assignment that 
requires forty minutes from the slowest pupil will be mastered 
equally well and even better by the fastest pupil in five or 
ten minutes. These are the facts in the case and they are 
veriliable in any school or group of adults. 

In view of facts so generally known and so easily demon- 
strable as these, it would seem that school patrons, officials, 
and teachers would govern their actions accordingly. Do 
they ? Let us see. 'I’hc people in every city and village tax 
themselves to build schoolhouses. In these buildings they 
construct recitation rooms that will seat as many as forty or 
even more children, who arc to constitute a particular grade or 
class. Teachers are employed to teach each particular group. 
On the first <!ay of school the teacher meets the class and makes 

an a.ssignment — one and l/ie same assignment to every pupil 

and this process is repeated from day to day until a merciful 
vacation puts an end to the whole stupid process. From 
beginning to end each child is viewed as one-fortieth of a unit 
that is the class or grade. The child who can read the assign- 
ment in forty minutes has just as many pages to read as the 
child who can read it in ten minutes. If the fast reader has 
to spend an hour in the study of all his lessons, the slow pupil 
will be compelled to spend four hours or come to school next 
day without knowing his lessons. 

The school day usually consists of about five and one-half 
hours. The pupils spend approximately one-half of this time 
reciting what they have learned in the other half. Teachers 
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arc supposed to a<ljusl the length of their assignments to the 
rate at which the average child can study. They therefore 
assign enough to keep the average child at work for something 
like two and one-half hours. But the fast pupils can do this 
work in one hour, while the slowest ones arc compelled to 
spend at least live hours on the task. What does the gifted 
pupil do <luring the ninety minutes that he has left over every 
(lav? d lie answer is easv. He cither marks time or disturbs 
the other pupils. I he slowest pupils must study every minute 
at school and two and one-half hours every night at home in 
order to keep up. I'hey have absolutely no time to go any- 
where at night. I heir lives are a continual grind from day to 
day and week to week. 'I'hey have no hours of leisure, no 
opportunities for social activities, and often no chance for 
physical exercise. Worry often prevents rest, even when 
they retire, and broken health is unavoidable. 'I'heir only 
alternative is failure and that is usually the ovitcome of the 
whole miserable business, unless the kind-hearted teacher, 
dimly realizing that something is wrong, promotes them 
anyway. 

'I'he other half of the school dav is devoted to recitations. 
I'or most schools this word should be written re-ci(alious. 
Each child is supposed to have somewhere in his head a tank 
or receptacle in which he stores the information that he gains 
during his study hours. The class period is provided in order 
that the teacher may ascertain how well this storage process 
has been carried out. She does this by having each pupil 
re-cite what he has stored up. This constitutes evidence that 
he has really studied. Such is the theory' upon which most of 
our schools arc still conducted. In practice, however, the 
scheme is little better than a farce, because there is not enough 
time to permit every pupil to recite all that he has learned. 
A few samplings are all that the teacher has time to pump 
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out. If the recitation period lasts thirty minutes, the teacher 
can hardly be expected to ask more than forty questions. 
These are divided more or less evenly among the forty pupils. 
If each of the forty pupils was to recite all of the forty answers, 
the teacher would have a perfect chance to find out just how 
w’el! each pupil had done his work. But when each of the 
forty pupils answers only one of the forty questions, the 
teacher has only one-fortieth of a perfect chance. This means 
that, if a teacher asks 1600 questions in the manner just 
indicated, she is entitled to infer that she has asked only once 
the right question of the right pupil. No gambler would lake 
such a chance an<l no business enterprise could possibly run 
upon such a flimsy basis.’ 

But the entire futility of this procedure is not yet evident. 
If a class of forty pupils spends two and one-half hours in 
recitation during each day, each pupil recites only one-fortieth 
of the time. In other words, he spends 150 minutes each day 
in class and recites for only four minutes. How does he spend 
the other 146 minutes? The answer is evident. The lime is 
wasted. 

During the study periods it is jwssible that half the pupils 
may spend all their time profitably, without overstrain. For 
one-fourth of the class the study periods are a mystifying 
grind, while for the remaining fourth they are an intolerable 
bore for at least half the time. Are there words in the English 
language that can properly characterize the colossal stupidity 

^ It is fair to mention that in many schools the teachers feci the futility of 
this procedure and cut down their assignments so that the slowest pupil can 
get his lessons in two and oncdialf hours. In such circumstinccs the average 
pupil can finish his work in about one and one-fourth hours, while the fast pupil 
can get through in alx)ul thirty minutes. Under this phn ten per cent of the 
class works up to capacity throughout the study period, eighty per cent wastes 
one and one -fourth hours^ while the remaioiog ten per cent has two hours to be 
disposed of. 
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of it all ? Vet taxpayers are spending hard-earned money and 
earnest teachers arc devoting the best that is in them to the 
perpetuation of such a system.' 

In preceding [x^rtions of this chapter we have presented the 
well known facts concerning the dilYcrcnces among children 
and wo have described the stupid school procedure that is still 
in vogue in most of our schools. 'I'hc reader who has persisted 
thus far will surely wonder how such a situation ever arose and 
why it is permitted to exist. I'hc remainder of the chapter 
will concern itself with a partial answer to these questions. 
Some features of the answer that arc related to fundamental 
conceptions of democracy will be considered in the next chap- 
ter. Only the more superficial phases of the questions will 
be considered here. 

I'hc whole phenomenon is an excellent illustration of how 
humanity persists in doing futile things when it knows better. 
Our emotions, feelings, beliefs, and prejudices continue to 
obscure our knowledge and rea.son. There arc certain non- 
rational motives in human behavior that are to blame in this 
case. First and foremost among these we must place our 
innate dislike of changing our habits. We are creatures of 
habit and have a marked tendency to like to do things in the 
way that they have been done, particularly when the old way 
has been successful and adequate for a time. In early days in 
this country the schools were very small, partly because of the 
small population and partly because all the pupils had to pay 

' To many of our readers the above picture will seem ovcnlrawn. They 
will point out that there arc many school systems in which conditions arc in- 
finitely belter than those here described. This is true and it is not the wish of 
the authors in any wise to belittle the splendid efforts that arc being put forth 
in many places to avoid this intolerable condition of affairs. We wish to point 
out, however, that the majority of the school children in the United States arc 
still attending either one-room schools or small village systems. A few nsits 
to these schools will convince anyone that the conditions pictured above are 
not overdrawn. 
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tuition. There were no classes, because no two pupils were 
near enough together in their work to constitute a class. 
Furthermore, the attendance was so small that the teachers 
had time to test out each pupil individually over the whole 
lesson. This procedure was quite adequate and satisfactory 
for those days and soon came to be habitual. But new factors 
and needs are continually thrusting themselves upon us and 
making our old practices inadequate. In this particular case 
more people moved into the school districts, more and more 
children attended school, and it became physically impossible 
to hear all of the lesson from every pupil. As the population 
increased the number of children whose parents could not 
afford to pay their tuition in school increased greatly. In 
the large cities these ignorant children soon became a menace 
to the young nation. Something dilTcrent had to be done. 
In this emergency the monitorial schools were introduced into 
this country from England. Under this system one teacher 
was able to take care of as many as 500 pupils. The plan was 
as follows : about fifty of the brightest and oldest pupils were 
designated as monitors. They look the remainder of the 
pupils, in groups of ten to each monitor, and heard their lessons 
under the general direction of the teacher in charge. 

This was the beginning of the present grade system. Now 
the head teacher is called the superintendent or principal, and 
the monitors have become classroom teachers. The number 
under each teacher has increased from ten to forty or more. 
Instead of the old barracks-like monitorial school buildings 
without partitions, we have the modern schoolhouse with its 
numerous rooms. The capable pupil is now submerged in 
the class. He no longer stands in front of it as a monitor. 
In the meantime the habits of the people have slowly and 
painfully changed. After a protracted and laborious struggle, 
we have fallen into the habit of voting taxes for school purposes 
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and il no longer necessary for poor children to do without an 
education because their parents are unable or unwilling to pay 
their tuition. This change was epochal in character, but even 
now there are peo{)le who know very well the value of an 
education who neverthelc.ss go to the polls and vote against the 
school levy, A willitigness to spend one’s money to educate 
the ( hildren of other [u-ople is a late product in our civilization, 
which has been attained through an age-long conflict with the 
irratiotial feeling that all our money should be spent to stitisfy 
our own sellish desires of the moment. 

rile notion that one is entitled to buy just what one wants 
without regarrl to the welfare of others is still a jxitcnt force. 
While it cannot prevent the establishment of free schools, it 
can and does prevent their full growth and expansion. Teach- 
ers who are trained to provide for the indivhlual dilTerences 
of all their pujiils are relatively expensive. This is also true 
of the equipment that is needed. More money must be spent 
on libraries, laboratories, and textbooks. The rational and 
scicntilic belief in the significance of individual differences is in 
deadly conflict with the irrational prejudice against spending 
one’s money for the general welfare of all. 

Another prejudice that is a ixiwcrful force In the maintenance 
of the slaltis quo is the feeling that, since all must contribute 
to the school, it necessarily follows that each pupil should 
derive equal benefit from the school. This idea is transferred 
from the business world. When we go to the store the poor 
man’s dollar buys as much as the dollar of the rich man. 
This is of fundamental importance in the economic world, 
and to the unthinking it would seem to apply also in the 
school. A little reflection, however, shows that such is not the 
case. In the world of ideas It is strictly true that “to him that 
hath more shall be given.” The child who is poor in talent 
does not receive as much from the school as the child who is 
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richly endowed. To some this seems unfair, but it is an 
unalterable fact. 'I'he reason for its existence lies in the 
ultimate realities, which we cannot fathom. The reasons for 
inequality of talent arc just as inscrutable as the reasons for 
the presence of sickness, suffering, and death in the world. 
These things are very real and equally mysterious. All we 
can do is to face them. The child who is lacking in talent has 
to suffer because of that defect. Furthermore, the child who 
is very talented in a narrow field is often at a like disadvantage. 
Most of our schools are not fitted to meet the needs of those 
who arc talented in music only or in art only. Such children, 
like those who are “born short” in every respect, arc doomed 
to receive relatively meager benefit from the school as now 
organized. 

Such are the facts in the case. But prejudices are blind. 
They know nothing of facts. Hence it often happens that a 
feeling arises that the capable child should not be permitted to 
profit more from the school than does his less favored brother. 
When he docs so, in spite of the difficulties with which he is 
surrounded, there is a strong feeling that he must be injuring 
his health and sending himself to a premature grave. Any 
peculiarities that he possesses are magnified and we have the 
notion that talented children arc always freakish and one-sided. 
If the capable child shows no abnormal characteristics, the 
feeling often degenerates into one of pure jealousy and the 
prediction is made that such and such a child will never 
amount to anything. 

These are the forces that arc behind the lock-step and tread- 
mill system that is now dominant in our schools. From the 
standpoint of prejudice and irrational thinking the schools are 
for the most part just what they should be. But there 
are many people who see the matter in a much different light. 
To them the purpose of the school is to furnish to every pupil 
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a chance to do the best he can. The slow pupil is not to be 
neglected. On the contrary, every known means is to be uti- 
lized to remove the disabilities and handicaps under which he 
labors. In like manner the capable pupil is to be encouraged 
to develop the best that is in him. His school life must not 
be one dreary rouiul of loaling while the slow pupil catches up. 
He must not be trained in idleness and shiftlcssness merely 
because he never has enough to do. He, too. must know how 
it feels to pull hard at a worth-while task. Furthermore, the 
leaders of to-morrow are the capable pupils of to-day. To 
allow the leadership of to-morrow to sulTcr because of the 
irrational sentiment and blind prejudice of to-day is both 
dangerous and deadly, “^rhe best talent that we ptossess and 
the best training that we can give it will be none loo good. 
Whatever stifles talent or interferes willi its growth must be 
removed. The lock slep in our schools must be broken up. 

Freedom from the lock slep requires two things: there 
must be a remedial procedure for the slow and an adequate 
means of supplying enough of the proper material for the 
stimulation and education of the gifted. The main purpose of 
this book is to set forth as clearly and concisely as possible one 
method of dealing with capable pupils. The program to be 
described has now been in operation for five years under the 
supervision of the authors. Its success has been so marked 
and the technique of its administration has been so simplified 
that it has seemed worth while to set it forth in some detail 
in the pages which are to follow, in hope that it may prove 
usable or at least suggestive in other localities. 



CHAPTER n 


Education of the Gifted in a Democracy 

In the introductory chapter attention was called to the 
present practices in school procedure that do not rest on a 
basis of fact and that are nevertheless maintained and kept in 
status quo as a result of popular prejudice and irrational feeling. 
Before proceeding to a discussion of the detailed solution of 
the problem, it is needful to stop and attempt to get our 
bearings proj)erly. If the present system is wrong, how and 
wherein are beneficial changes |>ossible? This cannot be 
determined intelligently without getting clear ideas as to what 
our aims should be. It was pointed out in the preceding 
chajiter that there arc many people to whom the education of 
the capable has no unique meaning. For them such education 
involves as total elements problems that are in no way dilTer- 
ent from the problems involved in the education of people in 
general. 'I’he cause of this belief is not diflicult to find because 
it is closely involved in the warp and woof of democratic ideals. 

For more than a century and a half this nation has been 
engaged in an experiment in self-government. This experi- 
ment had its origin in a strong reaction against all those 
institutions that seek to emphasize and perpetuate differences 
among men. The fathers of the nation were not in entire 
agreement on the matter, but the ideals of democracy pre- 
vailed to a large extent. These ideals may be briefly char- 
acterized by the terms liberty, equality, fraternity, and indef- 
inite perfectibility. These concepts were and are in a very 
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true sense idealistic. None of them has been fully attained 
but progress has been made in all of them. Ihe Constitution 
with its Hill of Rights has gone quite far in “securing the 
blessings of liberty and in the establishment of certain ‘ inalien- 
able rights.”’ The passing years have brought with them, too, 
a strong sense of social solidarity and citizenship among the 
peoi)le of the United States. The resulting spirit of brother- 
hood is extremely strong, as the presence and realization 
of a common danger always demonstrate. With equality 
and indelinite perfectibility the progress has not been so 
marked. This is because these two ideals are to some extent 
antithetical. The principle of equality is strongly set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence and strongly reiterated in 
the Gettysburg Address, but the idea of indefinite perfectibil- 
ity has received far too little attention. This is a natural 
result of the dilemma in which democracy finds itself. Per- 
fect equality and entire freedom to improve oneself cannot 
exist together, and yet both are fundamental democratic ideals. 
It was shown in the previous chajitcr tliat individual dif- 
ferences arc fundamental. From this it follows that equality 
among men is a chimera. Even if this equality could be once 
established in some miraculous manner, it could not be main- 
tained because dilTcrent individuals improve at different rates. 
Some would soon be far in advance of others. Ihus it 
happens that democracy finds one of its cardinal principles 
at variance with well known facts and in opposition to another 
cardinal principle of equal importance. 

Several suggestions have been made by way of compromise 
in this embarrassing situation. All of them attempt to attain 
a reasonably practical working hypothesis by attempting to 
redefine equality. All agree that intellectual, social, emo- 
tional, and economic equality are alike impossible. Some 
would limit the meaning of the term to political equality, as 
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evidenced in equal suffrage for all and equal rights of all in 
court and elsewhere. This conception of equality seems 
attainable in the long run, but it has not yet been attained in 
reality. 

From another source an effort has been made to harmonize 
the two ideals by substituting equality of opportunity for 
equality in general. Equality of opportunity is yet very far 
from realization and can never be attained completely without 
fundamental changes in our social organization and a tremen- 
dous increase in human knowledge. Its complete attainment 
would necessitate identical environment and identical heredity 
for all. both of which seem out of the question. 

In sj>ile of the dinkuUies involved, however, there is hope 
in the attempt to redefine equality, particularly so in that type 
of redefinition that tends to emphasize indefinite perfectibility. 

The situation is still further complicated by the fact that 
people in general do not sense the lack of adjustment involved 
in the situation. They do not realize that they believe 
strongly in contradictory principles. They believe pretty gen- 
erally that all children are entitled to an education, and they 
support a school system that is expected to be a broad and un- 
interrupted highway from the kindergarten to the university. 
They as.sume that they have thus provided for the realization 
of both ideals. They realize that equality of opportunity does 
not guarantee equality of progress along the broad highway, 
but this is universally explained as due either to lack of 
application on the part of the pupil or to failure on the part of 
his teachers. “If his teacher is any good and if he applies 
himself, any child can travel the whole length of the broad 
highway.” “There are no deficiencies of talent that may not 
be made up for by hard study and good teaching.” “Anyone 
who can get through the gateway of the alphabet can get 
anywhere along the road to learning.” Some even go so far as 
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to wish to prescribe identical courses for all. Lvery discerning 
thinker will realize the futility of all these statements; hul to 
most of the tiixpiiycrs they ore Urw oiui gospel, and the day seems 
to he fast approaching when the wishes of the taxpayer w’ill 
become more and more a force to be dealt with. 

In circumstances such as these, how fares the capable child? 
According to the ideal of indefinite perfectibility, he should be 
pushed to the limit, while according to the principle of equality 
he does not even exist. In accordance with the first ideal, the 
capable child is the best hope for the leadership of to-morrow. 
In accordance with the second, every man is a potential leader. 
From this the principle of rotation in oflice follows immedi- 
ately. If all are equal, then all should have a chance to lead, 
teach, and preach. Indefinite perfectibility requires broader, 
deeper, and more extensive education for the gifted. Equality 
brings to pass the lock step, where all children study the same 
material for the same amount of time, at the same rate, by the 
same method, and under the same organization and adminis- 
tration. Thus democracy tends to become synonymous with 
mediocrity. Stupidity means laziness or perhaps the mis- 
fortune of having a poor teacher. Brilliancy means overwork 
and snobbishness. 

The authors of this book believe in the rights of the capable 
to growth up to their limit of improvement. The fact that 
limit of improvement for the gifted is much more advanced 
than is that of the stupid and mediocre does not disturb them. 
They believe that the stupid, mediocre, and gifted should 
each have an opportunity to improve to their own particular 
limits and at their own particular rates without reference to 
the total amount gained. They believe in varied methods of 
procedure, with diverse types of organization and adminis- 
tration. They believe in rewarding honest effort wherever it 
is found, regardless of the amount of the reward. In their 
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estimation, it is wrong to expect stupid children to attempt 
tasks that arc beyond them and equally wrong and much more 
disastrous socially to subdue and suppress talent and force 
capable children into the lock step. Initiative, resourcefulness, 
and adaptability are great qualities peculiarly essential in a 
democracy, and the lock step in school organization is an 
excellent means of inhibiting them. 

On the other hand, these qualities, great as they arc, must 
not be purchased at too high a price. The lock step is an 
undesirable aftermath of a revolt from something even worse 
than mediocrity. Most of our forefathers were exceedingly 
anxious to avoid the caste system in social organization. To 
them the oppression of upper classes was most distasteful. 
'I’hey wished to do away with all social stratification. They 
succeeded in doing away with the caste system as such, but 
their success was not complete. We still have social classes 
and shall probably have them always. We like to coddle 
ourselves into the belief that w’e consider the street sweeper 
and the day workman as respectable as the professional man 
and the statesman ; but that is a delusion. No one really 
thinks of inviting the street sweeper and car conductor to sit 
on the rostrum with the visiting celebrity. That honor goes 
to the business and professional men. The street sweeper 
knows this perfectly and has usually given up all aspiration to 
such honors. But he has one thing of tremendous importance. 
Street sweeping is not an hereditary occupation in this country 
and it is entirely possible and even probable that the street 
sweeper’s children will rise to a high point in the social scale. 
On the other hand, neither the mayor nor the minister has 
any special guarantee that his children will occupy as high a 
position as he himself holds. They may do so. but it will be 
owing to their own efTorts and not to inherited rank. These 
arc tremendous gains over older systems of social stratification 
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based upon the accident of birth. These gains have been 
made at the cost of long struggle and bloodshed. They must 
not be sacrificed. No new system of school organization can 
succeed that fails to conserve these gains. 'I he education of 
the capable must be accomplished without building up a 
system of inherited s<icial caste. Kquality of ojiportunity 
must be the ideal for each generation. 

Ihe principle of equality also implies another principle 
of fundamental importance. If democracy is to survive, it 
must be foundeil upon an a<lcquate basis of like-mindedness. 
There arc some things which every child must learn if it is at 
all possible for him to do so. A iwpulation that is utterly at 
variance with itself cannot support a democratic form of 
government. There must be a common fund of knowledge, 
ideals, and aspirations if the social structure is to possess 
solidity. Within this realm all children are in a sense equal. 
Each child has an equal right to mastery here, and the proper 
mastery of this field is an excellent preventive against snob- 
bishness upon the part of those who can go beyond it. The 
talent that enables a capable child to master more than the 
minimum essentials involves responsibilities. Such a child by 
virtue of his broader knowletlge and keener insight must 
take upon himself the responsibility of leadership. Uix)n his 
shoulders will fall the task of remaking and extending the 
stock of common ideals for the generations that are to come. 
He it is who must interpret and express the “inarticulate 
aspirations” of his generation. His keen insight will enable 
him to anticipate new problems and contribute his mite to 
the modification and popularization of a new common stock of 
knowledge, ideals, and aspirations that will promote social 
solidarity and adjustment in the new world of to-morrow. 

Such is the nature of leadership in a democracy and such is 
the high destiny to which the capable pupil should attain. 
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For such a career, much preparation is needed. It is folly to 
expect the leaders of the future to somehow stumble into their 
proper place in the world. It is true that humanity has a way 
of muddling through, and capable pupils can take care of 
themselves so far as the mastery of the present stock of human 
knowledge is concerned. The best of them may even stumble 
upon contributions to the total stock of knowledge, but the 
process is exceedingly wasteful and dangerous. Civilization 
is growing ever more complex and its problems are more and 
more difficult. The repression of talent is therefore suicidal 
and the laissez Jairc policy is little better. Leadership and 
constructive thinking are not inconsistent with the true ideals 
of democracy. On the contrary, they are absolutely essential 
to its survival. The capable pupils of to-day must become 
the leaders and thinkers of to-morrow. Their education must 
be guided intelligently and with the keenest of insight. The 
nation needs capable pupils and the capable pupils need the 
right kind of help. It is high time that the help be supplied. 



CHAPTER III 


Fundamental Differences between Capable and Dull 

Pupils 

If plans for the education of the capable are to be sound and 
intelligent, they must rest ui>on a foundation of facts arising 
from an adequate knowledge of the characteristics of capable 
children. We must know what facts are peculiar to capable 
children and characteristic of them. We must know also 
which of the peculiar characteristics of capable children are 
most valuable as a basis of our plans for the education of these 
children. 

Facts concerning the characteristics of capable children 
are rather plentiful. In fact, they are so plentiful that the 
ordinary school administrator is likely to become hopelessly 
confused when he attempts to use them as a basis of educa- 
tional procedure. At the very outset it is obvious that a 
satisfactory procedure cannot be based upon all of them. 
Foundation stones are too plentiful. Some of them must be 
rejected, and the task of selection is not easy. It is quite 
possible that more than one set of stones might serve as a 
satisfactory foundation. But one thing is certain — some 
sort of selection is necessary. 

In the experiment to be described in the pages that follow 
the authors have made a selection. The program as a whole 
is based upon two facts concerning capable pupils, namely, 
their unusual ability to perceive likenesses and differences 
and their general tendencies toward activity. These facts 
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arc set forth hypothetically as a proper basis for the education 
of gifted children. Final judgment concerning the validity of 
the hypotheses must be reserved until further experiments 
have been made. In the meantime, it is proper to set forth 
some of the factors that determined this particular selection. 
We shall consider the ability to see likenesses and difTercnccs 
first. 

Capable children are always characterized by the depth 
and variety of their interests. At first sight this character- 
istic seems important enough in itself to serve as a basis of 
our educational procedure. But when we come to consider 
interest more critically we find that it is not fundamental in 
character. It is always a function of variety, increasing as 
variety increases. Monotony, or the absence of variety, is 
always the source of boredom. Furthermore, it is common 
knowledge that some people arc vitally interested in things 
that are an intolerable bore to others. In other words, some 
people perceive fascinating variety in situations that to 
other people represent only deadly monotony. Stated still 
dilTerently, some people perceive likenesses and differences 
that arc forever concealed from others. The capable person 
is he who by nature secs variety where others see only monot- 
ony. For the same reason capable persons have strong and 
varied interests. 

The relation between interest and attention has long been 
recognized. When we arc interested in something we nat- 
urally give our attention to it. Capable children, having 
strong interests, are likewise strong in their ability to exclude 
irrelevant elements and concentrate upon the thing in hand. 
The ability to see likenesses and differences plays a dual role 
in this concentration. The person who can perceive likenesses 
and differences is always sure of that which is irrelevant. He 
is therefore free from the continual intrusion of irrelevancies 
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under the guise of things that are important. On the other 
hand, there is a fascinating variety in the focus of the attention. 
One fundamental difficulty with the dull person is his blindness 
to the variety that surrounds him. In a very real sense, the 
dull person is one who has eyes but sees not. 

It is of interest to note that the trouble with the dull person 
does not lie in the breadth of his attention span. When it 
comes to repeating <iigits and nonsense syllables and remember- 
ing details the dull person is much at home. Indeed, he may 
excel his more normal brother in activities of this sort. But 
the dull person fails to learn - and this is the heart of the 
matter - because he has no sense of the relationship between 
the elements of his attention span. He sees no differences 
upon which he can build a classification. His learning is 
forever disorganized, a mere collection of abracadabra. 

d'he elTect of this condition of affairs is well known to every 
teacher. When it comes to repeating the language of the 
te.xlbook the mediocre and dull pupil is a pleasant fellow to 
have around. He can tell you just when the battle was 
fought, how many men were killed, how many were wounded, 
and many other details that he has learned ; but to save his 
soul he cannot outline his history assignment. He can 
remember and repeat long series of digits, but his notions of 
the place value of numbers is cither vague or entirely lacking. 
He may b e taught to divide after a fashion in an example like 
* 73J15S4 > l>ut he will succeed, if at all, by mere rote memory. 
To him the divisor is just i, 7. and 3. If it were 731, he would 
scarcely notice the difference. 

With the capable child the case is quite different. He 
can learn the meaning of place value and estimate with con- 
siderable accuracy the relative weights of i, 7, and 3 in deter- 
mining the quotient. The capable child easily perceives the 
organization of the material that he is required to study. He 
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avails himself of the logical method of memorizing and before 
long he can write and organize material of his own, all because 
of his fundamental ability to sense relative values among the 
elements that come within the range of his attention. 

A person who has learned to organize his own thought has 
gone a long way in the art of thinking. Having appropriated 
and understood the thought of what he reads, he has a foun- 
<!ation upon which to build the structure of his own thinking. 
To achieve such creative power as this is one of the greatest 
values that education can ever have. Correct thinking 
becomes possible only when the thinker is in command of all 
the relevant facts and principles. The first step in education 
is to master the fundamental facts and principles that are 
basic in such thinking. This fact is recognized everywhere. 
That is why there is so much insistence that the moron • mem- 
orize facts and principles. If this can be achieved, most 
teachers will expect genuine and correct thinking to be the 
result. The layman has a similar faith in facts. He judges 
people by what they know, assuming that those who have 
knowledge will think and act correctly as a matter of course. 
As a result, we have courses of study and textbooks sorely 
overloaded with factual content. 

But the art of teaching pupils to think is a difficult one. 
Many of the pupils arc sure to fail and that is embarrassing to 
all concerned. It is much more comfortable to fall in with the 
current notion that thinking is spontaneous and inescapable 
when the facts are well in hand. From this point of view, 
it is better carefully to exclude thinking from the school and 
spend all the time mastering facts. 

In spite of all this, capable pupils insist on doing their own 
thinking and refuse to wait until school is done in order to 

It should KO without saying that the word moron is used here and hereafter 
in iu scientific sense and has no criminal implications. 
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begin. They soon perceive more or less clearly that many of 
the facts that they are compelled to learn arc useless and 
irrelevant so far as useful thinking is concerned. They are 
well aware of the situation when their teacher compels them 
to drill on material that they already understand. With a 
universe of attractive things to explore, problems to solve, 
books to read, stories and poems to write, music to compose, 
and pictures to paint, they must still sit idly by while the 
treadmill grinds. 

Up to this point we have been discussing the attention span 
as it exists in the present only. But that is not the whole 
story. The attention can penetrate the past and project 
itself into the future. The past and the future have little 
meaning for the dullanl. He can memorize what happened 
yesterday and what his teacher and textbook tell him to-day. 
He can also memorize what others have thought out about the 
future, but he cannot grasp what is now occurring in relation 
to what has happened in the past or with what is likely to 
take place in the future. Being without the jx)wcr to perceive 
dilTerences he cannot compare the present with the past or 
future. He has no |)owcr to reflect or forecast. 

The caj)able child is strong in both reflection and foresight. 
He perceives the elements that are common between the 
past and the present. He is aware also of the changes that are 
taking place. Equipped with correct notions of the past and 
accurate estimates of trends, the capable person is ready to 
adopt the r61c of the forecaster. The ability to foresee 
correctly is far too precious to be left to development by mere 
chance. One imp)ortant function of the education of the 
capable is to develop the power to estimate the future by 
every means possible. We shall indicate on pages 222 and 
following how practice was provided in the art of foreseeing. 

The ability to see likenesses and differences has an inter- 
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esting relation to the realm of morals. Manifestly all of 
morality rests upon knowledge of the dilTerence between right 
and wrong. We can drill the very young in correct habits 
by rule of thumb. T hat is usually a very proper thing to do. 
But no informed person will claim that a child is a master of 
morals after being trained ever so thoroughly in right action. 
True morality exists only when individuals, free to choose 
and act, are able to discern the right clearly and follow it 
tenaciously. 

This fact serves to separate all wrongdoers into two classes 
— those who do wrong deliberately and those who err through 
inability to discern right from wrong. T here is a vast differ- 
ence between a malefactor who is so stupid that he cannot 
distinguish right from wrong and one who, having distinguisherl 
clearly, deliberately chooses the wrong. The first is the case 
of an ignorant wanderer gone astray without ideals to guifle 
him. The second is an illustration of a bright person who has 
been badly miseducated. 

The power of strong ideals in determining conduct is well 
understood and needs no discussion here. But it is worth 
while to point out the fact that thoroughly stupid people do 
not have ideals. Being without the ability to see dilTerences, 
they cannot distinguish ideals from anything else. The points 
in experience to which vivid and intense human interests 
attach themselves are not discernible to them. This probably 
explains the fact that stupid people arc nearly always inert and 
passive. They never feel the glorious urge of a clear but 
unrealized ideal. 

The capable person easily perceives ideals. For him they 
shine like beacons in the darkness. It is easy, therefore, for 
him to persevere, to exercise what the common man calls 
will power, to choose a course, and to stick to it in spite of 
all apparent obstacles and discomforts. Furthermore, all 
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obstacles and discomforts are trivial to the person who is 
struggling on with his eyes fixed upon a clear ideal. This is 
why the correct education of the capable is of supreme impor- 
tance. A capable person can revolutionize the world under the 
inspiration of an ideal that a stupid person cannot even 
perceive. 

'I'he second essential factor in the differences between the 
capable and the dull is the fact that capable persons have 
stronger tendencies to general activity. The reality of this 
characteristic as an independent factor in capability is ques- 
tionable. but there are certain facts in the case that are worth 
noting. Intelligent children, even when very young, arc 
notoriously disposed to general body activity. Among adults, 
too, there arc two types of people that need to be explained. 
One is the person who is known to see rleeply into things and 
to have ample power to discern the existence of likenesses and 
differences but who nevertheless never really does anything. 
On the other hand, we have many zealous people who have an 
irresistible urge to be up and doing but who do not know what 
to do. Each of these conditions emphasizes the importance of 
physical activity as a fundamental characteristic of brightness. 
I his does not mean that all children who squirm and kick to 
a marked degree are necessarily capable, but the kicking and 
squirming point clearly to a liberal supply of energy to sustain 
the individual in later life in his struggle for what to him is 
ideal. 

Possibly the passive dreamer and the overly active zealot 
are both just halfway into the capable class. The first has the 
ability to discern between likenesses and differences but has 
not energy enough to react to the situation, while the other 
has worlds of energy but is never able to discern a path into 
which he can direct his enthusiasm. For these reasons it 
seems better, for the present, to include strong tendencies 
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toward physical activity as one of the fundamental facts of 
capability. 

We are often told that capable people excel in general 
intelligence. Consequently, there are those who would 
depend upon the so-called intelligence tests as a sole and 
sufficient means of discovering capable pupils. Let us examine 
these ideas in some detail and see how they conform with the 
two fundamental characteristics of capable people as we have 
assumed them. 

At the very beginning, however, we are beset with the 
difficulty of defining our terms. There arc three fairly well 
defined types of general intelligence. One is the intellectual 
sort, which delights in mathematics, philosophy, logic, and 
the arts. Another is the industrial type, which delights in 
the intricacies of mechanical contrivances. The third is the 
social type, which prefers to study human beings at first hand. 

Of these three, the intellectual or abstract type has been 
most carefully studied. A large number of standardized tests 
has been constructed and put on the market to measure 
abstract intelligence. Each of these tests is a collection or 
battery of subsidiary tests. Each subsidiary test is composed 
of samplings of material that exemplify abilities which meet 
these three specifications : First of all, the samplings consist of 
material which is closely correlated with abstract intelligence. 
That is, in general, pc^ople who arc known to be highly intelli- 
gent in the abstract sense can make high scores on the material 
in the subsidiary tests, and those who are known to be of low 
abstract intelligence ordinarily make low scores on the sub- 
sidiary tests. The second specification is that the scores made 
by large numbers of people on each subsidiary test must fall 
into what is called the normal distribution. That is, half of 
the scores are close to the average of all of them, but about 
one-fourth of them are markedly higher than the average and 
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onc-fourth of them arc markedly lower. According to the 
third sj)ecitication the abilities covered by each subsidiary’ test 
must l)e independent of each other as far as possible. The 
sub.sidiary tests, when put together, constitute a test of 
abstract intelligence. 

In order to see the relation of our two fundamental factors 
to ab.stract intelligence, it will be necessary to consider some 
of these subsidiary tests in some detail. 'I'he l)’])cof subsidiary 
test that correlates most highly with abstract intelligence is 
the one relating to giving the opposites of a given list of words. 
Obviously the ability to see <lilTtTcnccs plays a major part here. 

A second subsidiary test usually relates to general informa- 
tion. It includes elements such as. “Apples grow on vines, 
shrubs, trees, bu.shcs.’’ in which the subject is required to draw 
a line under the correct answer. People who do not have a 
large fund of general information are able to mark correctly 
only a few of the elements in the test. The theory is that more 
intelligent people have more general information than do those 
who arc less intelligent. This is easily explained in terms of 
.seeing likenesses and dilTerenccs. To those who arc lacking in 
this all-imiK)rtant quality the world is something of a blur. 
Nothing stands out distinctly from anything else. These 
people may look but they do not see. They may travel all 
over the world and remember nothing. They may read 
volumes and retain nothing, because to them each sentence is 
a mere group of words which, if they are remembered at all, 
must be memorized just as the intelligent person memorizes a 
section of nonsense material. People who cannot see likenesses 
and differences often fail to remember what they have seen 
and read, simply because they never really see and read. To 
them a beautiful passage in literature is just another bunch of 
words, the “Mona Lisa” is just one more picture, and 
Beethoven’s symphonies just a queer collection of sounds or 
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noises. The dull person can do wonders with rote memorizing 
but the sheer mass of the details soon overwhelms him. Dull 
people never have large stocks of information. 

Another subsidiar>' test that is in general use is one in which 
certain mutilated pictures arc presented. The subject is 
required to tell what is missing. It is obviously hopeless to 
expect people who cannot respond to differences to detect what 
is missing. A missing nose, eye. ear, or hand is simply beyond 
them. They are not curious when shadows point toward the 
sun or when the trees are bending toward the wind, because 
they do not see these anomalies at all. 

Another subsidiary test is concerned with the requirement 
that the subject draw geometrical figures from a given model or 
from memory. Those who lack intelligence fail to make an 
accurate drawing. 'Fhe minor elements of the picture escape 
them. Again, they have “eyes that see not.” Their per- 
ceptions are faulty and therefore their imagery is scrappy and 
inaccurate. 

Some of the intelligence tests contain parts which test the 
subject’s p>ower to see analogies. A situation such as, “A 
glove is to the hand as a shoe is to what ?” is presented. Here 
the likenesses are more compie.x. The subject must see 
similarities of relation. Similarities in number relations are 
also used in some tests, as when the subject must write in the 
missing numbers in the series i, 3, 5, 7, 0, , 

Other subsidiary tests arc still more difficult. They require 
the subject to point out a relation which is similar to one that 
is supposed to be known. One type of these is the interpreta- 
tion of a picture. For example, in one case a picture is 
included showing a woman in a kitchen. Her environment 
is clearly set forth. There is a table and a stove with a boiling 
teakettle. The woman is answering a call on a telephone and 
as she talks she is spilling the contents of a saucepan on the 
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tloor. The requirement is. “ Tell what you see in this picture,” 
and the subject is scored upon his ability to see the elements 
and relations that are similar to those with which he is familiar. 
The very dull subject, being able to sec only the most obvious 
elements, resi)onds, ‘‘I see a table, a stove, a teakettle, a 
woman, a telephone,” etc. 

Subjects with higher levels of intelligence, having noted in 
their own e.xperience similar elements that are less evident, 
respon<l, ‘‘ I see a table by the window, a teakettle on a stove, a 
woman talking over a telephone and spilling something from a 
pan which she holds in her hand.” 

The bright pupil is the one who has been able to perceive 
relations that are still more subtle. When he looks at the 
picture he recognizes similar subtle relations in it. He notices 
at once the outstanding element — the saucepan with the 
soup spilling on the tloor. It often occurs to him that this is 
funny and he laughs. He remarks that the woman has been 
getting dinner. Just then the telephone rang. She answers 
it and a voice tells her that her husband, son. or daughter has 
been killed or painfully injured in an automobile accident. 
I'he bad news overwhelms her and makes her forget all about 
the dinner and the contents of the saucepan. Subjects who 
respond in such a manner have clearly experienced the same 
situation either actually or vicariously. They simply identify 
the elements in the picture that are similar to those which 
they have e.xperienced and understood. 

Sometimes subsidiary tests require generalization. An ex- 
ample of this is the proverb test. The subject is asked to 
read this sentence, “Paddle your own canoc.” Then he is 
asked, “What does the sentence mean?” The dull person 
responds, “ It means to take a boat ride.” The bright subject 
says, “It means, ‘Run your own business.’” Each pupil 
has done the best that he can. Both have responded in terms 
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of their own past experience that is consciously recognized as 
most similar to paddling one’s own canoe. The bright child 
responds with a generalization because he has recognized the 
similarities and dilTerences upon which generalizations are 
always based. The dull child, having seen few similarities or 
differences, is to that extent unable to generalize at all. 

From the foregoing discussion it will be evident that the 
ability to see likenesses and dilTerences plays a fundamental 
part in the attainment of success in a general intelligence test. 
The part played by general tendencies to physical activity is 
rather vague. Doubtless there are a few pupils who, having 
spent a decade at “twirling their thumbs” in school, are cither 
too lazy or too lethargic to finish the test. But these cases are 
very rare. 

Mechanical intelligence has not been investigated so 
thoroughly. There are few tests of this kind, but they show 
clearly the importance of the ability to see likenesses and 
differences in the field of mechanics. The mechanical tests 
consist for the most part in the requirement to assemble 
mechanical contrivances when their parts are all given or to 
locate from a series of pictures the parts that belong with total 
mechanical contrivances shown in another series of pictures. 
The people who succeed in the test are those who recognize 
in it certain similarities to elements and situations that have 
been a part of their own past experience. Those who score 
low are subjects who either have had no experience with me- 
chanical objects or those who, having had such experience, 
are still unable to identify essential likenesses and differences. 

Social intelligence has scarcely been investigated at all. 
Concerning it we can only theorize. But there are no signs 
that the hypothesis of likenesses and differences will fail us 
even here. It is entirely possible that what we know as social 
intelligence is largely, or even entirely, the ability to detect 
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slight changes in the beha\ior of other people, to react to faint 
signs of fatigue, boredom, interest, and the like in the people 
wo meet. The real bore annoys us terribly and never knows it. 
Another pestiferous fellow to have around is the one who 
“hasn't sense enough to lake a hint.” The reason for the 
bore’s unattractiveness is largely beyond his control. It is 
something that he cannot sense. The distinctions involved 
are too line for him. He is just not born right in that particu- 
lar. He is feeble-minde<l and moronic so far as social intelli- 
gence is concerned. None of us cares for him particularly as a 
friend or companion. 

On the other hand, we are glad to have the friendship of the 
socially intelligent. Such people can anticipate our moods 
and they have social intelligence sufiicient to make them aware 
of what we want to hear and what we do not want to hear. 
'I'hey know when to talk to us. what to say, how much to say, 
and when to keep silent. If our nose Is loo long or crooked, 
they have the intuition to comprehend the dilTerencc between 
our attitude toward our deformed nose and our attitude toward 
our hair or eyes, which we know to be attractive. Thus they 
mercifully say nothing about our nose and artfully keep us 
thinking about our hair and eyes. The bore talks about them 
all indiscriminately or else ignores them all. Surely the 
ability to perceive likenesses and difTcrenccs is fundamental in 
all friendship. 

The preceding paragraph brings us to another characteristic 
that capable pupils often possess. This is the thing that we 
call leadership. Leadership is largely explainable in terms 
of the ability to sec likenesses and differences. Its major 
prerequisites are friendship (popularity), justice, quickness 
and correctness in decision, and certainty that the decision is 
right. Friendship in the sense of popularity has already been 
discussed, and its relation to the ability to see likenesses and 
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differences has been pointed out. Justice is obviously a 
matter of weighing and comparing. A person who is ignorant 
of relative values cannot render justice. Quickness, correct- 
ness, and certainty in decision are conditioned upon a person’s 
ability to see and distinguish clearly his goal or ideal. No 
person with an attention span of the moron type can ever be 
a leader. The attention span of the leader of men contains 
a summit, goal, or ideal of which the leader is keenly conscious 
and to which his feelings are securely tied. For him no time 
of deliberation is needed. His decisions were made long 
beforehand and recorded in his very neurones. He is therefore 
decisive in his reactions and sure of himself after his decisions 
are made. Such are the elements of leadership. 

The capable person, as has been said previously, has an 
attention span that includes not only the elements of a situa- 
tion but also the similarities and dilTerences that exist between 
them. Each of these comparisons is a hook upon which it is 
possible for him to organize his experience. The universe 
thus tends to resolve itself into or<ler and relation instead of 
being a Sorbonian bog of chaos and confusion. The whole 
realm of intellect and life is thus brought to his hand in a 
usable form. Being keenly alive to subtle and fundamental 
likenesses and differences, he has infinite |X)ssibilitics of choice. 
In ordinary language, he is adaptable and resourceful. 

There is another type of intelligence that has not as yet 
been named as such, so far as the authors are aware. This 
type is usually spoken of as talent and is related for the most 
part to the fine arts. For our purpose it is convenient to 
include it here under the name artistic talent. We have all 
met persons of this sort and have perhaps wondered at the 
secret of their power. For example, how is it that so few of us 
write sonatas and poems or paint and carve masterpieces? 
Once more our hypothesis will help us. The great musician 
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is the person who perceives hidden but beautiful likenesses 
and dilTerences in harmony, tempo, and volume. In a recent 
experiment * it was proved that all the warmth, feeling, 
nuance, and the like that master pianists put into their 
renditions of the same composition can be accounted for in 
terms of difFcrcnces in tempo and volume. The master per- 
former in music must first of all be able to perceive these 
difTerences. Without such perception the technique of his 
playing may be involved, but it is always mechanical. In like 
manner the appreciation of pictures, sculpture, dramatization, 
and indeed all art depends upon one’s ability to perceive and 
enjoy fundamental likenesses and dilTerences. 

The discussion thus far has been based upon the assumption 
that capable children are capable in all respects. Some of 
them arc; others are not. Indeed there arc all gradations, 
from those e.xtremcly fortunate persons who can become pre- 
eminent in almost anything down to those who arc highly 
gifted in some narrow field and practically feeble-minded in 
everything else. 1'he number of those who arc highly but 
narrowly talented is not great, but unfortunately they attract 
a great deal of attention. Here, for example, is a person who 
is highly talented in music, art, dramatics, or what not but 
who has no moral inhibitions. Again, here is a person exceed- 
ingly brilliant in research who has no sense of social propriety. 
Here is a man who can get up on a box on a street corner, 
attract a crowd, entertain them by making a short talk upon 
any historical character that anyone in the crowd may name, 
and then make the crowd pay for the entertainment in cold 
hard cash — an eminent man in this one respect but eminent 
in nothing else. Here also is the person of high social intelli- 
gence who makes his living by swindling his fellow men out of 

' Whipple, G. M. : “A New Method of Analyzing Musical Style by Means 
of the Reproducing Piano/* Journal of Applitd Psyckclogy^ Vol. XII, pp. 200-21 
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their hard-earned savings ; and here is the man of high mechan- 
ical intelligence who makes his living by cracking other peo- 
ple’s safes. 

All these are t>'pes of high and narrow talent. Not all of 
them by any means are bad or immoral, but they are all good 
subjects for a newspaper story. This advertising ha.^ gone on 
to such an extent that many of our people believe that evi- 
dences of capability arc things to be inhibited and hidden, on 
the ground that there must be some corresponding hidden 
weakness somewhere. The truth is far to the contrarv. 

r 

Most capable children arc of the all-around type, and the 
great majority of those who arc narrowly talented live useful 
lives. 

In this connection it is appropriate to mention again the 
physical characteristics of bright pupils. Such pupils always 
show pronounced activity in one way or another. They arc 
never inert or sluggish. Usually they are healthy. Some 
unhealthy people arc brilliant but their brilliance exists in 
spite of their ill health and not because of it. The tendency to 
marked activity is the second fundamental trait in genius. 
Given strong tendencies to act and the ability to perceive 
likenesses and difTerenccs, we have the two essentials of 
future greatness. If the child who possesses these traits fails 
to make good, the failure is due to his education, not to any 
inherent weakness. 

The greatest characteristic of capability is the ability to 
create. This is the highest activity of man. Creativeness 
manifests itself in a multitude of forms, but it is much the 
same wherever it is found. It is always conditioned upon 
insight and impulse. The very word insight carries with it 
the notion of seeing into things — of perceiving likenesses, 
differences, and relations that are not apparent to the ordinary 
observer. Perception which is rich in detail and sense of 
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relation leads naturally to what we call creative imagination. 
Persons who have creative imagination can in a true sense 
imagine things they have never seen, heard, or experienced. 
Put this is true only in a sense. Mental images of the creative 
type are not entirely new. They are made up of old elements 
that arc related as no one has ever thought of relating them 
before. Furthermore, the relations are not new. They have 
been perceived previously and now are applied in a setting in 
which they have never been applied before. Creative ability 
is nothing more than the combining of old elements in a new 
way. But the pariiculor old elements have never been com- 
bined in that particular way before. 

To make this clear, consider the keyboard of a piano. It 
ordinarily has eighty-eight keys, each of which produces its 
own peculiar tone. These eighty-eight tones are quite old. 
1 hey are familiar to all. They may be combined in thousands 
of ways. 'Phe ordinaiy person can make some of these com- 
binations by idly running his fingers over the keys. But the 
ordinary person cannot tell just what tones to combine or in 
what order, or at what rate, or with what intensity the com- 
bination should be made in order to create a sonata or grand 
opera score. The ordinary person is also blind to the relation 
which exists between tone combinations and mood. But 
the person who can create music has this power, and therein 
lies the secret of his genius. He, too. has run his fingers idly 
over the keyboard, but as he did so he perceived the likeness 
that certain combinations have which others do not have. 
He knows the type of combination that can stir the soul to 
anger, that can soothe the bereaved, and that can turn cowards 
into heroes. He perceives and comprehends the subtle differ- 
ences which unite to produce harmony and beauty. In this 
sense he can create music that no ear has ever heard before. 
With painting the situation is much the same. Someone 
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has facetiously remarked: “Anyone can be a great painter. 
All that you have to know is how to arrange the paints on the 
canvas.” I'hc statement is true but it is utterly impossible 
for most of us to produce a good picture. 

The person with creative ability is one who perceives and 
imagines hidden relations and has the impulse to ittcorporate 
them in material form so that others may perceive them al.so. 
Such people can and do frame in their constructive imagination 
poems, paintings, sonatas, and sjmphonies that have never 
before been perceived. It is they who can see “angels in a 
block of marble.” “.sermons in stones,” and “theories in deep 
sea ooze.” This fine quality is the great heritage of the 
capable pupil and the chief reason why we can ill afford to 
neglect him. 
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Guidint, Prtntipi.es in Curriculum Construction 

1 HE curriculum problem is one that is never permanently 
solve<l. Kach generation must face it. The scope of this 
chapter, therefore, will be limited to the discussion of those 
elements of the curriculum which are valid in the present 
generation living under the conditions in which we find our- 
selves during this, the first half, of the twentieth century. 

The content of the curriculum changes with the passing of 
time, but there arc a few laws and principles which arc appli- 
cable in all times and places. Some of these principles are 
a[>plicable to the education of all children, while some apply 
to the education of the capable only. The principles which 
relate to the education of all children will be reviewed briefly, 
and those which relate to the education of the capable will 
be discussed in more detail. 

There are two requirements w’hich a genuine education 
must meet under all conditions and in all ages. The survival 
and progress of society must be insured and the welfare and 
progress of the individual must be provided for. These 
requirements have been met with more or less success by the 
use of several guiding principles of curriculum construction. 
The first principle may be stated thus : 

Every society or nation must see to it that certain highly 
important and relevant facts, skills, and attitudes be fostered 
in its children. The past has some elements of social heritage 
that are so important that it would be dangerous if they were 
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forgotten. Perhaps the most important of these is the use 
and preservation of a common language tliat all can speak 
and understand. Within the last century we have come to 
believe that all children shoukl also be taught to read and 
write this language. Then there are certain traditions of 
religious, moral, and patriotic 1)7)05 that must not be allowed 
to perish. There are certain hymns, songs, paintings, and 
sacred writs that must be preserved. To fail to preserve 
these elements would be disastrous because they are aids to 
social solidarity. 

In our own nation there is a well founded belief that all 
the people should have even more than this. It is very desir- 
able that our nation should prosper, that its citizenship should 
be educated in freerlom, and that our scientific information 
should be preserved. This requires that all pupils should 
have a chance to learn certain fundamentals of arithmetic, 
geography, hygiene, and civics. 

A second principle of guidance in curriculum construction 
may be stated in these words : 

I'he curriculum must grow out of the needs and interests of 
individuals who are to be educated. “Needs” and "inter- 
ests” are not always synonymous. This is particularly true 
with future needs. Children are almost never interested in 
the things that they will need most sorely when they grow up. 

Other principles which must guide the curriculum maker 
are these : 

The curriculum must be graded according’ to the under- 
standing of the child. 

Every effort must be made to make pupils learn what they 
need to learn. 

Teach first and last that which is most likely to be needed. 

All of these principles apply to the education of every 
child. There are a few other principles that apply only to 
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the education of the capable. These will be stated in direct 
form and discussed one by one. 

I'he curriculum for the capable child should be rich and 
varied. 

The ability to see likenesses and differences is the key to 
quick and sure learning. The dull child whose attention span 
is of the plain type has no magic power in learning. What 
he gets must be learned by rote memory. Each element 
must be learned separately. There are few associations be- 
tween elements and no sense of subordinate relations. The 
labor of learning is dull and exceedingly tiresome. In spite 
of all this, many a slow pupil has developed his rote memory 
to a marvelous extent. He is letter perfect in what he does 
know and easily becomes a joy to a meticulous and finicky 
teacher. He is successful, too, with almost every teacher 
because, being laborious, patient, and schooled in hard work, 
he usually knows what the book says an<l can give an exact 
reproduction of it. He soon learns the trick of looking in- 
terested ami holding his haml up at every opportunity. In- 
deed. he has succeeded so well at fooling his teacher that 
Terman says: “If you want to know who the bright child 
is in the average schoolroom, do not ask the teacher. Look 
in the register and find which child is the youngest.” The 
youngest child is usually the brightest one. 

The situation described in the preceding paragraph is en- 
tirely artificial and entirely bad. If our intelligence tests 
had done nothing more than to show this situation up, they 
would have been worth many times their cost. Capable 
children do not care to spend their time waving their hands 
in the air and telling a teacher and a class something that 
everybody knows. They have many things to tell that the 
teacher and the rest of the pupils do not know. Furthermore, 
the world is full of interesting things to think about. The 
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capable child has a rich imagination. With it he can go to 
the ends of the universe and summon countless elements and 
ideas to appear before him as he sits in his class. While 
this is going on the teacher may notice that he is not paying 
attention and may interrupt him with some twaddle such 
as, “Who was George Washington?” or. “Who said, ‘Give 
me liberty or give me death ’?” 

One of the authors saw’ an excellent example a while ago 
of the sort of thing just described. A survey was being made 
in one of the counties of Wisconsin to discover the mentality 
of the pupils who were retarded in their studies. In one 
school the teacher asked to have a certain pupil tested. lie 
was not retarded but he w-as “so listless.” She could not 
hold his attention. He seemed to spend all his spare time in 
daydreaming. The pupil was tested and his intelligence 
quotient proved to be in the neighborhood of 140. Addi- 
tional questions proved that he ha<! an astonishing amount 
of general information. He came from a home which had 
no library and his opportunities to travel had been prac- 
tically nil. 'rhe examiner was very curious to know where 
he got his information. When he was questioned it turned 
out that he had got hold of an encyclopedia somewhere. The 
encyclopetlia was a one-volume affair and much out of date, 
but it was furnishing dream stuff to that boy — and his 
teacher was in doubt about promoting him at the end of the 
year! 

Just here it seems proper to turn aside for a moment to 
examine this thing that we call daydreaming or mind wander- 
ing. Popularly, daydreaming is often looked upon as a use- 
less waste of time. Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Daydreaming has been the source of all the progress that the 
world has ever known. James Watt noticed a very ordinary 
and commonplace teakettle one day. The water in the 
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keltic was boiling and the steam was raising the lid. Watt 
saw this happen and had a daydream about it. As a result 
of that dream giant steam locomotives arc pulling our trains 
and running our industries. 

.A Hying bird was the occasion of daydreams on the part 
of Darius Green and many others. .At last the Wright 
brothers not only dreamed the dream but made it come true. 
Someone had a daydream about a magnet, and the mariner’s 
compass was the result. Columbus dreamed about a new 
route to Itidia and discovered a new world. This would be a 
hopeless world indeed if all of its dreamers were taken out of it. 


Why, then, do we 
dreams are useless? 


have this unfortunate idea that day- 
The answer is not hard to find. Most 


of our daydreamers have lieen e.xceedingly |>oor in dream 
stuff. Our educational system has made them so. Day- 
dreaming is prominent during the period of adolescence. The 


young ilreamcrs have not had much actual e.xpcricnce and our 
te.xtbooks. until quite recently, have made no effort to pro- 
vide them with vicarious experience, ^^'ithout experience 
dreams are vague and meaningless. They cannot arise out 
of thin air. But dreamers will dream ; and if their e.xpcricnce 
has been meager, their dreams may be fantastic and absurd. 
Detecting signs of fantasy and absurdity, uncritical observers 
arc likely to decry daydreaming when the real trouble is 
the lack of a rich c.xperiencc which the dreamer has had, often 
through the fault of the very ones who criticize his daydream- 
ing. We need more daydreaming and better daydreaming. 
In order to get it, we must be careful to provide an enriched 
vicarious experience for those who are potential dreamers. 
In doing this we shall be doing an excellent thing in furthering 
creative activity in the world. 

A second principle in the education of bright pupils grows 
out of the preceding discussion as a corollary. T/te capable 
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pupil must be relieved from monotony as much as possible. 
Capable pupils are not particularly equipped to do drudgery. 
The drudgery of the world must be done, and there are enougli 
people who can do it well and who arc happy in it. Dull 
pupils usually enjoy doing what they can do. but they arc 
not happy when they are forced to attempt tliat which is 
and ever shall be beyond them. On the other hand, it is irk- 
some and demoralizing to be compelletl to do work that is 
beneath one’s ability, and continuous drill upon the minutiae 
and tools of learning arc beneath the ability of the capable 
child. Hence one of the troublesome problems in the educa- 
tion of capable children is to get them to acquire a mastery 
of the tools of knowledge. They are often greatly bored 
with spelling and the fundamentals of arithmetic. But spell- 
ing and arithmetic have both won a place among the mini- 
mum essentials of the education of this generation, and bright 
pupils must master them regardless of boredom. 

To alleviate the boredom as much as possible, it is well to 
get these fundamentals mastered quickly. It is not the 
subject matter itself but dawdling over it that irks the capable 
child. In the experiment which is to be described later in 
this book the authors found that the whole problem of the 
mastery of the tools of knowledge by capable pupils can be 
solved in a very simple manner. The main thing to do is 
to provide conditions such that the capable pupil can get the 
uninteresting but necessary thing over with quickly. To 
make the learning of the fundamentals a long drawn-out 
process for capable children is like taking a dose of disagree- 
able medicine drop by drop or like spending an hour at pulling 
a tooth. This question will be discussed more fully in the 
chapter on method. All that is necessary here is to emphasize* 
the point that the minutiae of education for the capable pupil 
should be completed as quickly as possible. 
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Another principle which has an important bearing upon the 
education of the capable pupil is that of exploration. The 
curriculum in the upper grades of the elementary school and 
to a large extent throughout the high school should be frankly 
and deliberately superficial. This is one of the most diflicult 
things really to bring to pass. The fault lies in the training 
of our teachers. It is natural and right that the university 
and college professors should teach their subjects in a thorough 
and fundamental manner. It is also natural for teachers to 
imitate the methods an<l procedures by which they them- 
selves have been taught. The result is a group of teachers in 
our junior and senior high schools who arc trying to teach 
immature pupils by university methods. 

I his problem is as yet unsolved. The authors do not 
pretend to know what the solution will be, but they know 
that some solution can and will be discovered. They believe 
whole-heartedly in the requirement that education and in- 
struction must be suited to the needs of the pupil as far as 
possible. 'Fhc curriculum question will not be completely 
answerc<l until we can offer genuine exploratory' courses to 
capable pupils. This is true because exploratory courses 
fit the needs of these pupils. 

It has been pointed out frequently heretofore that capable 
pupils possess (i) ability to see likenesses and differences, 
(2) a large amount of physical activity, and (3) a strong emo- 
tional urge. They readily acquire wide experience in one way 
or another. In a very real sense the world is at their feet. 
1 hey have an ability that may be applied in almost any direc- 
tion but not in every direction or even in two directions. 
The momentous question is : Which direction shall they take 
— in what calling or profession shall they spend their lives? 
The importance of this problem is widely recognized, but the 
teacher on the job often forgets all about it. 
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It is quite obvious that a young person cannot decide in- 
telligently upon what he wishes to do without some acquaint- 
ance with the total held. A boy who has in him the making 
of a great chemist cannot decide upon chemistry as a held of 
specialization unless he comes in contact in some way or other 
with chemistry. A girl who has jjossibilities as a leader in 
domestic science cannot become a leader in dome.stic science 
if she never has an opportunity to become acquainted with 
that subject. 

The result of such restrictions leads to the most colossal 
and stupendous waste of invaluable talent that one can 
imagine. Here is a man laboring in the street who should 
have been an astronomer. Here is a girl working as a stenog- 
rapher who should have been an artist. Here is a person 
who never has found his proper line of work and who spends 
his time aimlessly flitting from one thing to another. 

The cause of this futile waste lies partly in a prevalent mis- 
conception of psychology. The idea is abroad that super- 
ficial in.struction is wrong or unworthy and that dabbling is 
always a sin. This notion is wrong. Life is full of situations 
in which we must make a decision after a more or less super- 
ficial survey. A woman buying a coat usually does not spend 
all her time examining one garment. A person looking for a 
helper does not usually employ the first applicant that comes 
along. In the ordinary situation a superficial survey is made 
of as large a field as possible before a decision is made. The 
intelligent woman will keep looking until she is satisfied that 
she has found the best coat that anyone has to offer. The 
wise employer looks over all his applicants before he decides 
which one to take. Now this question of deciding upon one’s 
field of specialization or upon one’s life work is exceedingly 
more important than that of buying a coat or employing a 
helper. It is all the more important, therefore, that at least 
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a superficial survey of the possibilities be made before a deci- 
sion is reached. 

Exploratory courses are justifiable also from another point 
of view. It is a good jwlicy to play at a thing awhile before 
one decides to work at it. 'I'he educative value of play is 
at last beginning to receive the recognition that it desen.’es. 
But not even yet do we recognize the usefulness of play in 
helping us to select our chosen work. It is really quite safe 
to assume that no one should ever adopt as a life work an 
activity at which he would not gladly play. Now play has a 
pronounced clement of dabbling in it. A child on a new play- 
ground seldom spends all his time with one toy. He tries 
them all out and then decides upon the one that he likes best. 

The adolescent period is still a play time. Apparently the 
main purfxisc of existence at that age is to play at least for a 
time with every sort of worth-while activity. When that 
has been done the child knows what he wants to do. Dab- 
bling as a form of play is very much in order. The function 
of the teacher of exploratory courses is to help the child to 
play at as many lines of activity and knowledge as possible. 
Furthermore, each field of knowledge should be made to 
appear at its best. The aim is not to learn the field but to 
see if one likes it. The main point is to present a preliminary 
overview, not to learn each subject in a fundamental manner. 

In visiting classes of adolescents one cannot escape the im- 
pression that the courses are anything but superficial. Here, 
for example, is a teacher who is well versed in physics and 
who is called upon to teach general science. Such a teacher 
usually contrives to get his class to the part of the general 
science text that relates to physics. After thus arriving in 
territory that is familiar and interesting to the teacher, the 
class somehow gets stranded. The teacher leads them into 
all the details of the subject. He enlarges upon each ele- 
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ment and supplements the course with lectures from his own 
notebook, which he has usually saved from the time when he 
studied physics in college. After a while the end of the year 
approaches, and a large part of the general science text, 
relating to biology and astronomy perhaps, must be omitted. 
WTien the last bell has rung on the closing day of the session 
the class heaves a great sigh of relief and goes on its vaca- 
tion fully assured that at least one thing is settled — they 
don’t want anything further to do with general science or 
physics. 

Such exploratory work is, of course, nothing more or less 
than a hoax. It has no juslilicalion and no right to exist. 
On the other hand, genuine exploratory courses are a neces- 
sity if capable pupils are to receive any special attention. 
These courses must be carefully made out. The text material 
must not be abstruse or wordy. The teacher is not the only 
one who errs in trying to be too fundamental. Some of the 
authors of our junior high school textbooks fall into the same 
error in their efforts to provitle material that is exploratory in 
character. They, too, are inclined toward profundity at 
times. Both teachers and authors will do a better job when 
the exploratory principle is clearly recognized as a guide in 
curriculum construction for bright pupils. 

Two more principles relating to the curriculum for bright 
pupils remain to be considered. In the first place, there 
must be special provisions for activity. One of the two 
fundamentals of capability is a strong urge and plenty of 
physical activity. It is interesting to note how the present 
curriculum has failed to consider both of these characteris- 
tics. Few people have ever thought of trying to teach a child 
to see likenesses and differences, and no one has ever tried 
to develop a technique for such a thing. Furthermore, the 
whole tendency of the school is toward the suppression of 
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emotional urge and physical activity. A schoolroom must 
be quiet. No one should ever get c.xcitcd or angry in a 
schoolroom. It is also quite improper to rejoice or mourn 
in one’s class. The sole object in our school procedure seems 
to be to include a sort of hypnotic state whose chief elements 
arc emotional passivity and physical quietness. Indeed, in- 
tellectual activity other than intense memorization is rather 
taboo. Nobody is supjX)se<l to ask or even to think of a 
question that is not answered in the textbook. All debatable 
or moot questions are carefully excluded. Our whole edu- 
cational practice is summed up to a large extent in: “Get 
quiet, keep quiet, make yourself as comfortable as possible, 
and soak up everything that the teacher and the textbook 
say. When you have done this you will get a good grade. 
When you have rcceive<l a sufficient number of good grades 
you will receive a diploma and your education will be com- 
plete.” Such a procedure is a travesty for any pupil. For 
a capable pupil it is disastrous. Nothing could be more 
poorly adapted to the needs of the individual. Here is a 
child who is dreaming dreams and who has a strong tendency 
to carry his dreams into action. Some of the dreams, of course, 
are not particularly desirable. A bright boy who has been 
starved intellectually may dream of how the teacher would 
act if she should discover a mouse in her desk or how some 
unpopular pupil would react if he should sit down on a pin. 
To fortify the school against such evil dreamers as these, we 
have slowly developed both in the home and in the school 
a code of politeness which restrains such wicked pupils from 
carrying out their troublesome dreams. There was a time, 
of course — before this fwliteness idea had done its work — 
when bright pupils did carry their undesirable dreams into 
execution, but that day is past for the most part. 

Another plan has also been devised to take care of the trouble- 
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some tendency of bright pupils to be alive. According to 
this plan, good activities are to be substituted for bad ones. 
Accordingly, bright children are taken to the playground or 
g>’mnasium and worked so hard that all tendencies to undue 
activity are taken out of them. 'Then they arc in the proper 
condition to sit still, rest, and absorb. 

All of this is radically wrong. The pujnl’s tendency to 
activity is fundamental. It should be encouraged rather than 
suppressed. It should be guided, not extirjjated. But that 
is not in accord with the established orrler. According to it, 
capable pupils are to be suppressed. Plausible sounding 
pretexts are advanced to keep them from doing what they 
can and should do. We are told that capable pupils become 
conceited if they arc not held down. Xo one has a right to 
accomplish more than another anyhow. Hold the bright 
fellows down. Discourage and suppress them as much as 
possible. If they arc really capable, they will survive and 
make good in spite of the school. 

Perhaps some of them do. It takes a lot to kill some 
fK’ople. But nobody knows how many of our most promising 
()upils are thus turned into permanent laggards or how many 
are brought to hate what they ought to enjoy. On the other 
hand, adaptability to changing situations, resourcefulness, 
initiative, and leadership are mighty factors in society. There 
is no evidence that the market is overstocked in these quali- 
ties. There is reason to believe that all of them are improv- 
able with practice. Then, in the name of all that is desirable 
in education, why not encourage them? They must be en- 
couraged if our nation is to do its part in the work of the 
world. Curriculum material must be provided and admin- 
istered in such a manner as to discover, foster, guide, and 
inspire all the urge that exists in our best pupils. The period 
of compulsion and indoctrination must be reduced to the 
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minimum. The world lias plenty of problems and needs that 
demand activity of the creative sort. Our capable pupils 
have in them the making of creators. But creating requires 
action and drive. We must quit this foolish policy of re- 
pression. 

'J he hnal principle in the education of capable pupils has 
already been hinted at. These pufiils, more than all others, 
need a stimulating environment. It is quite jwssiblc for 
dowers to “blush unseen and waste their sweetness on the 
desert air." It is quite jxissible for a person to jwssess the 
two fundamental characteristics of genius and never know 
it. Tendencies to achieve and to create thrive with the 
proper practice. Without such practice they shrivel and 
die. 

I he intelligence tests and tests of aptitudes show that the 
talent of the world is quite well distributed. Children in the 
Midtlle West, for e.xamplc, make scores just as high as do 
those in New England or Europe. This being true, how does 
it hapjien that so few of the pc^oplc of the United States achieve 
greatness? We have had no Shakespeares, no Rembrandts, 
no Michelangelos, and no Beethovens. We have had one 
Edison, one Ford, one Rockefeller. But none of these can 
be {jointed to with pride as a jjroduct of our educational 
system. We have a volume entitled Who's Who in Atticrica, 
which is filled to a large measure with people born on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

How does all of this come about ? Docs the Atlantic 
seaboard have a “corner” on intelligence? The intelligence 
tests give no such indication. Have the schools there been 
better than they were elsewhere? They undoubtedly were 
somewhat better when the people whose names are in Who's 
Who in Atnerka attended them, but the main reason lies in 
differences of environment. The East has had more and 
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better libraries, art galleries, concerts, orchestras, and operas. 
The general level of culture has been higher. 

In Europe a deliberate attempt has been made to educate 
the gifted and leave the dull in ignorance. That attempt was 
a failure, to a large e.xtent, because the scheme was based on 
the false assumption that all of the nobility were gifted and 
all the peasants dull. But the scheme was not entirely bad 
by any means. The effort to close the door of opportunity 
on the peasant class was one of the mainsprings in the rise 
of democracy. The repression that resulted from this loss 
of opportunity was one of the chief urges that sent our fore- 
fathers to the new world. Having arrived here, they were 
careful, first of all, to build an educational organization that 
would forever hold the road to progress open to the peasant 
class. 

Unfortunately, however, the good points of the European 
scheme were largely forgotten. That scheme did furnish an 
excellent education to large numbers of capable pupils. It 
produced a high level of culture, one that was successful in 
stimulating the fundamental qualities of greatness in Milton, 
Newton, Descartes, Goethe, Kant, and all of that illustrious 
past. 

Now our problem is somehow or other to make up for our 
past oversight. We need a richer and more widely diffused 
cultural environment. Such an environment is the soil in 
which genius thrives. Without it genius withers and dies. 
Hence the necessity for providing the best possible social 
and cultural environment for capable pupils. 

In closing this chapter it will be necessary to answer some 
questions that have doubtless arisen in the mind of the 
reader. Someone is sure to ask why it is necessary to dif- 
ferentiate between the principles of curriculum construction 
that apply in the education of all children and those that 
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apply to the education of capable children. Will not what- 
ever is good for the capable child be good also for the dull 
child? The answer is clearly Xo. A rich and varied cur- 
riculum is confusing and mystifying to a dull child. He 
simply cannot comprehend it. 'I'o him it is forever a closed 
door unless we can somehow or other inject into him each 
of the two fundamental characteristics of brightness that he 
does not possess. The dull child should not be deprived 
of his monotonous tasks. He loves them. They arc his 
proper realm. To bother him with anything else leads to 
nothing but grief and feelings of inferiority. The dull child 
will not profit from exploratory courses. W'hy explore what 
one cannot understand? Likewise, dull pupils have little or 
no need of additional types of activity. The ordinary course 
of study has been built for the mediocre and the dull. It 
provides practice for all the activity and emotional urge that 
dull and mediocre pupils possess. A high level of culture is 
unsuited to the dull and the mediocre. They can neither 
understand nor appreciate it. 

But to avoid a misunderstanding here, it is necessary to 
consider our definition of dull and mediocre pupils. Dull- 
ness and mediocrity as here used mean dullness and mediocrity 
in every respect. There arc hosts of people who arc dull and 
mediocre in some respects but not in others. These people 
are not included in our definitions of dullness and mediocrity 
Whenever a person shows the ability to perceive hidden like- 
nesses and differences in any one thing, the moment he ex- 
hibits an urge to excel in that thing, at that moment he 
becomes a member of the class that wc have called narrowly 
but highly talented. As such he deserves all the attention 
and inspiration to which he is capable of responding. For 
this reason we must exercise great care in deciding who is 
dull and mediocre. There is many a boy who will never 
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really parse a sentence, prove an original exercise in geometry, 
or understand a figure of speech. But that boy may become 
a veritable godsend when our automobile fails to function as 
it should. There is also another class of pupils who are ever 
so dull in abstract affairs and in mechanical relations but 
who nevertheless can make friends and sell goods. Neither 
of these t>T5es is really dull or mediocre. They may be 
highly talented in their own fields. 

In resume this is the classification which is being used 
in this book : 

1. Ihosc who arc dull or mediocre in every respect. Their 
number is comparatively small. 

2. Those who arc narrowly but highly talented. Their 
number is quite large. 

3- Those who are capable in every rc.spect. Their num- 
ber is again small, but they are exceedingly important as a 
group. 

4- Those who have one characteristic of capability but 
not the other. (See page 26.) 

The last class deserves further attention. It includes those 
who can perceive likenesses and differences but who are lazy, 
who are lacking in emotional urge to make any use of their 
ability. This class also includes pupils who have industry 
and emotional urge but who have no ability to see likenesses 
and differences. We have no scientific studies at all relating 
to this class so far as the authors are aware. Ordinary ob- 
servation, however, assures us that the class really exists 
We do not know whether they were really born that way or 
whether they are the product of our stupid plan or lack of 
plan for educating bright pupils. Just now the latter explana- 
tion ^ems the more plausible. It is probable that a pupil’s 
activity and urge may be entirely repressed by monotonous 
surroundings, while his ability to see likenesses and differ- 
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ences somehow survives. In some cases it may be impossible 
to repress the urge, while the ability to perceive likenesses 
and differences is being stifled. On the whole, it seems to 
be more plausible to account for the fourth class as casual- 
ties or derelicts left over from a wrongly conceived type of 
education. 

One other question remains to be considered. May not 
dull and mediocre pupils gain profit from a stimulating cul- 
tural environment by being taught to appreciate it? The 
question is important because in all probability wc shall 
always have many people who can appreciate fine things 
without ever having the opportunity to perform or create. 
The important thing to remember is the fact that these people 
are neither dull nor mediocre in any real sense. The ability 
to appreciate an art cannot e.xist with dullness in that art. 
For this reason a high cultural environment is valuable, not 
only for the future creators of culture but as an enrichment 
in the lives of those who can be taught to appreciate and 
enjoy that which is beautiful, true, and good. 


SUMMARY 

The purpose of this chapter has been to point out several 
principles which are fundamental in the construction of a 
curriculum for gifted pupils. Care has been exercised in 
formulating definitions of dullness and mediocrity, high but 
narrow talent, and true capability. The following principles 
were listed as applying to the education of gifted pupils : 

1. The curriculum must contain the material that promotes 
social solidarity and continuity. 

2. The curriculum must grow out of the needs and interests 
of those who are to be educated. 

3. The curriculum must be rich and varied, 
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4. The curriculum must avoid monotony and drudgery 
as far as possible. 

5. The curriculum must contain a large portion of explor- 
atory material. 

6. The curriculum must provide for activity and must 
stimulate emotional urge. 

7. A stimulating and cultured environment must be pro- 
vided for those who are capable, partly as an urge to those 
who should cultivate their talent to achieve and partly for 
those who have little talent for achievement themselves but 
who can learn to appreciate and enjoy the achievements of 
others. 



CHAPTER V 


Principles of Method 

In the preceding chapters attention has been called to 
the fundamental difference between the capable and the dull. 
Certain principles have been pointed out that are valuable 
as guides in determining what sort of content shall be pro- 
vided for gifted pupils. It now remains for us to consider 
in a more detailed manner how the education of the gifted is 
to be brought about. 

Before doing so, however, it is well to glance again at the 
present situation, which has grown out of the philosophy of 
the past. \Vc have seen that two principles arc dominant 
in our conception of democracy. Democracy means, first of 
all, equality of opjwrtunity. Indefinite perfectibility is also 
a democratic Ideal, but along with it there is always a certain 
mental reservation. When the idea of indefinite perfecti- 
bility has conflicted with the idea of equality the latter has 
always prevailed. Since all men are created equal all men 
have a right to grow to a prescribed level. Beyond that they 
have no right because, according to the prevailing view, 
there is no beyond ; or, if there is, such territory is one into 
which a child enters illegally, like a burglar entering other 
people’s houses. The result has been quite natural. The 
whole existence of the gifted pupil has been largely ignored. 
If there are such queer persons, the best thing to do is to let 
them alone, as one reacts to a strange animal in a menagerie. 
If, perchance, the strange animal should move about or 
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thoughtlessly get in the way, the thing to do is to put him 
back into his own place and keep him quiet. The general 
policy has been that of laisscz Jaire. It is as if the teachers 
and educators should commune thus with themselves : “Here 
is a strange new creature. We do not understand it. It 
learns far too much and too quickly. It reacts in an ex- 
traordinary manner at times and might become dangerous. 
But as long as it lets us alone we shall let it alone.'’ This 
laisscz fairc policy has been greatly strengthened by the notion 
that, if there is such an undemocratic creature as the capable 
child, it will know how to take care of itself because genius 
like truth cannot be forever cast down. One is in no sense 
capable unless one can succeed in spite of all obstacles. 

This doctrine is quite effective because it is partly true. 
People of pronounced genius can succeed without school 
education and even in spite of it. But this is a very poor 
doctrine of conservation. One might as well employ a similar 
laisscz Jaire policy with regard to all our wild animals and 
plants. Why pass a law to protect deer, for example, when 
there are a few deer that are lucky enough or intelligent 
enough to escape the hunter? Why pass a law to protect 
bittersweet? If bittersweet is as beautiful as it seems, some 
of it ought to have sense enough to grow where no marauder 
can find it. 

Such reasoning is of course absurd. Its absurdity as ap- 
plied to the capable pupil is amply proved. Our standard 
tests demonstrate that there are many pupils who have in 
them the makings of geniuses ; yet geniuses are notoriously 
scarce. Psychology tells us that talent like all other human 
qualities flourishes with proper exercise and withers without 
such exercise. It is evident, therefore, that our present 
lack of method in taking care of capable pupils is anything 
but satisfactory. Something needs to be done. 
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The present situation of the capable pupil constitutes a 
real emergency. To make matters worse, neither our science 
nor our philosophy has as yet much to olTer. The only thing 
that is possible at present is to look about us for something 
to use as a makeshift. There are live tv^pes of procedure 

that give promise of at least temporary value for the capable 
pupil. 

The first of these is the rapid promotion plan. The idea 
of rapid promotion seems to have originated with Super- 
intendent William 1. Harris when he was Superintendent of 
Schools in St. Louis, Missouri. Superintendent Harris was 
one of those rare educators who possess intuition and fore- 
sight. As early as t868 he had a real conception of the needs 
of the capable child. He met the situation' by devising a 
system by which bright pupils could be promoted more rapidly. 
Each grade in the St. Louis schools was <iivided into four sec- 
tions and classified according to brightness so far as the teachers 
were able to estimate brightness. As soon as (Kissiblc matters 
were arranged so that each section was about one-quarter of 
a year’s work ahead of the ne.xt one behind it and one-quarter 
of a year’s work behind the section just ahead of it. Promo- 
tions were made at the end of each quarter instead of annually. 
This made it easy to give frequent double promotions to 
bright pupils. In this way the bright pupils skipj>ed part 
of the work but, being bright, they were supposed to make 
up what they had skipped with little or no help from the 
teacher and still keep up with the group into which they had 
been promoted. 

The Harris plan attracted much attention at the time and 
several modifications of it were tried elsewhere. Super- 

' A more complete disoission of the several plans of promotion may be found 

in Holmes. W. H. : School OrfonipUion and Iht Individual Child, pp. i-66, Davis 
Press, 1912. 
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intendent Shearer of Elizabeth, New Jersey, divided each 
of the eight grades of his schools into three or four sections. 
Each section was then permitted to advance at its own rate 
of speed. Promotions were made from one section to another 
whenever the individual pupil was thought to be ready for 
promotion. 

In Cambridge, Massachusetts, and at Le Mars, Iowa, a 
double track plan of promotion was used for many years. 
The pupils of the first grade were classified into bright and 
dull sections. The bright sections were advanced fast enough 
to complete the course of study in six years, while the dull 
group progressed at a rate that would allow them to complete 
the same course in nine years. If it developed that some of 
the children were wrongly classified, it was possible to transfer 
them from one track to the other, particularly at the end of 
the second and fourth years. 

At Portland, Oregon, the course of study was constructed 
in fifty-four parts, to be covered by the average pupil in eight- 
een terms of five months each. This was equivalent to three 
parts per term for the average pupil. The slow pupils covered 
two parts per term and the bright pupils progressed at the 
rate of four parts per term. 

In North Denver Superintendent James H. Van Sickle 
organized his school so that promotions were made semi- 
annually. For finer adjustments each class was sectioned 
within itself. It was thus pK)ssibIe for a pupil to proceed at 
different rates of speed in different subjects. 

In New York City the constant and shifting group plan 
was used with considerable success. The children who were 
put in the constant groups were supposed to remain there 
for a definite period of time. Promotions were made only 
at stated times. The children in the shifting groups were 
classified “according to their power to really grasp a new 
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point.” Promotions were made whenever they appeared 
necessary. 

All these plans rest upon the basic assumption that an 
increase in speed is an adequate solution to the problem of the 
bright child. Such an assumption works well for a while 
but serious results are inevitable in the long run. For exam- 
ple, bright pupils who finish nine years of work in six are ready 
intellectually to enter the tenth grade at the age of twelve 
or thirteen. They finish high school and enter college at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen. This is unsatisfactory from several 
points of view. A child who enters high school at the age of 
twelve is under a serious disadvantage. Capable children 
at this age are usually able to make fair grades in the high 
school, but in every other way they are misfits. They are 
thrown continually with children who arc older physiologically 
and socially. They arc still in the preadolescent age and are 
much out of place at the social functions of the school. In 
literature they arc too young to grasp the emotional signif- 
icance of much of the material. They have no chance at 
athletics and present sorry figures in the music class and in 
the literary society. At fifteen or sixteen they are too young 
to be sent away to college and much out of place if they are 
sent. The author of this chapter had the misfortune to 
enter college at the age of eighteen where the student body 
was composed of gro^vn men for the most part. He had 
achieved some success in a childish way at his literary work 
in high school. At college, however, when he arose to de- 
claim or debate he was beset with a horrible stage fright. 
His thoughts refused to function, his mouth got dry, his own 
voice sounded unfamiliar to him, and his knees knocked 
together in mortal terror. In his adolescent state he imagined 
that the idea he possessed ability as a speaker was all a mistake, 
and he forthwith fell into an inferiority complex which lasted 
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for years. The real reason for this unhappy condition did 
not dawn up>on him for a long time. He was being forced to 
pit himself against men who had had years of experience at 
public speaking. He was the victim not of inherent personal 
unfitness, but of the evils of a bad school organization. 
“Giftedness” is more than the ability to get one’s lessons 
quickly; and any scheme of instruction that is based upon 
this ability alone is unfair and intolerable, however good its 
other qualities may be. 

The injustice of the rapid promotion scheme has long been 
recognized. More than twenty years ago instructional 
schemes began to appear which were based not upon time, but 
upon subject-matter units. The first of these seems to have 
been what was known as the concentric plan, at Santa 
Barbara, California. Here each grade was divided into three 
sections. The slow section covered only the minimum essen- 
tials of the subject matter, the middle section did work that 
was more extensive, and the bright class dirl still more exten- 
sive work. A variation of this plan was put into use at Bata- 
via, New York. At Batavia the children were kept together 
but two teachers were employed for each class. One teacher 
did the work that a teacher ordinarily does, while the other 
one spent her time helping the pupils who were meeting with 
difficulties. 

Both these plans attracted much attention and both have 
a distinct advantage over the rapid promotion scheme. All 
the older plans, however, suffered from one serious difficulty. 
The pupils were being classified according to the teacher’s 
judgment alone. The results settled apparently for all time 
the inadequacy of the teacher’s judgment as the sole basis of 
classification. In many places the rapid sections became 
filled with high grade morons with highly developed rote 
memories and the slow sections were composed of highly 
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iiuelligent but lazy pupils. These slow sections finally upset 
the whole system and cast such a spell of discouragement 
upon teachers and educators that little or no progress was 
made until about 1918, when the first group intelligence test 
appeared. 

In the meantime yet another method of dealing wnth gifted 
pupils was being developed. Superintendent Preston \V. 
Search was the pioneer in this movement. Superintendent 
Search believed that the source of the trouble lies in the group 
plan of instruction. Accordingly, in his schools at Pueblo, 
Colorado, he instituted the plan of allowing each pupil to 
proceed at his own rate. The ordinary’ class recitation was 
abolished and the schools were turned into educational lab- 
oratories. The teacher spent her time with each pupil as 
an individual. Search wrote a book entitled yin Ideal School,^ 
in which he described his plan. Under the influence of 
Search s ideals, Superintendent F. E. Spaulding put a similar 
plan into effect at Newton, Massachusetts. Here “un- 
assigned” teachers were appointed to assist the regular 
teachers in a manner much like that in the Batavia 
plan. 

About 191 2 a still further advance was made in the applica- 
tion of Search’s ideals. President Frederic Burk instituted 
a plan of individual instruction in the San Francisco Normal 
School. The details of the Burk plan are given in Part II 
of the Twenty~Jourth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education.’ The plan is an improvement over 
the Pueblo plan in the fact that curriculum material is better 
adapted to the needs and abilities of the pupils. 

Burk s plan has been developed still further by Superin- 

' Seareh, Preston W. : An Ideal Schod, Appleton and Compiny, 1901. 

‘National Society for the Study of Education: Twnly-fourth Yearhooiy 
Part II, pp. 60-77, Public School Publishing Company. 
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tendent Carleton Washburne at Winnetka, Illinois.* Super- 
intendent Washburne and his teachers started out by making 
a careful analysis of the curriculum. The curriculum was 
divided into elements or goals. These goals were carefully 
graded. Goal books were provided and put into the hands 
of each of the pupils. If a pupil met with difficulties, he was 
referred to sets of practice exercises in the goal book. Rec- 
itations in the formal subjects were discontinued for the 
most part and each child w'as permitted and encouraged to 
go his own way and at his own rate. 

All the plans for individual instruction are a distinct ad- 
vance over mere rapid promotion under the group plan of 
instruction. They all p>ossess certain disadvantages, however, 
which interfere very much with their introduction in a general 
way. 

The preparation of the pupils’ goal and practice books is 
expensive. It places upon supervisors and teachers all the 
burden of authorship and makes the school board a publishing 
organization in a manner hitherto unknown. It is evident 
that such a scheme requires teachers of a calibre and train- 
ing quite rare as yet. 

The system has another disadvantage that is still more 
fundamental. So far as the authors are able to interpret it, 
there are no provisions for the qualitative differences which 
exist between bright and dull pupils. It is still beset with the 
notion that capable pupils are adequately provided for where 
they are allowed to do more work in a given time. Such a 
proposition is unsound. An outstanding characteristic of 

‘ For details see : 

National Society for the Study of Education: Tvenly-fourth Ytarhooky 
Part If, pp. 77-8*. 

Washburne, Carieton W. : “ Educational Measurement os a Key to Individ- 
ual Instruction and Promotions,” Journal oj Edtualionol Research, Vol. V, 
pp. 195-306. 
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dull pupils is their ability to do and enjoy minutiae. This is 
just the thing that bores the capable pupil. His ability con- 
sists in just the opimsite sort of thing. He can do minutiae 
but he much prefers to consider the broad and fundamental 
relations which c.xist in the universe of knowledge. He is 
interested in generalizations, in fundamental principles, and 
in creative activity. 

1'hc whole idea of trying to educate gifted pupils by feeding 
them huge amounts of pabulum that is suited to morons seems 
rather absurd. No such proposition is true in feeding the 
body. Mental food for a dull child should be analogous to 
bodily food for an invalid. Some invalids can cat only 
poached eggs. Now suppose someone should be called upon 
to cook for a day laborer or a lumber-jack. Such men must 
have large amounts of food. They arc seldom troubled with 
indigestion. Suppose also that the cook reads somewhere 
that one poached egg is a reasonable meal for an invalid 
and argues therefrom that the thing to do with the lumber- 
jack is to keep him full of poached eggs. The absurdity of 
such an idea is manifest. Men who work hard at manual 
labor need a rich and varied diet. In like manner capable 
pupils cannot thrive unless they have a rich and varied 
mental diet. Ihis is apparently a fundamental weakness 
in all schemes of individual instruction that have yet 
appeared. They all seek to develop genius with a poached 
egg diet. 

During the past few years another plan of instruction has 
been started that appears to have much value for capable 
pupils though there is no evidence that the author of the 
plan intended it for that purpose. The reference here is to 
what is known as the Morrison plan. This plan is based upon 
a general scheme of secondary education which Professor 
Morrison has been advocating. The plan itself is being devel- 
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Oped at the elementary school that is maintained at the 
University of Chicago. A published description is now avail- 
able of the plan as applied to the held of history * 

The Morrison plan is related to the movement started by 
Superintendent Search. Search’s plan has been improved 
upon from time to time by providing more definite units of 
subject matter. Burk used better units than Search and 
Spaulding had. Washburne established his units of goals by 
careful scientific measurement. Morrison also has much 
to say concerning units. His units are broad and com- 
prehensive and thus present a qualitative distinction. 
Broad units of thought material are well suited to capable 
children. Because of this, the Morrison plan is well worth 
the study of those who are interested in the education of the 
gifted. 

But the unit plan has its disadvantages also. In the first 
place, the teacher who uses it successfully must have an un- 
usually broad perspective of subject matter. She must also 
have plenty of time to identify and outline her units and 
look up the references. In the second place, the plan assumes 
also that facilities for mimeographing are abundant. Some 
of these requirements arc missing in most of our schools. 
Finally, there is a more fundamental objection to the plan. 
The whole scheme is tinctured with Morrison’s idea of mas- 
tery. This mastery notion is related rather closely to indoc- 
trination. The units and outlines are constructed in dog- 
matic form by the supervisor or teacher. The cat is out of the 
bag as soon as one reads the title " Assimulative Material,” 
which appears in large letters at the beginning of each unit. 
Bright pupils have little chance to make out outlines for them- 
selves or to express their own ideas. There are no provisions 

* Bailey, D. C.: A New Approach to Amerioin History, University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. 
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for constructive activity and no place for pupil inferences or 
pupil generalizations. The high grade moron who can 
memorize the thought of someone else can succeed well with 
the Morrison material. Of the e.xploratory idea there is not 
a trace. 

Vet there are some things with which capable pupils should 
be indoctrinated and some things which they must master. 
Tor this part of the education of the capable pupil the Morri- 
son plan is well adapted. 

Another scheme that is capable of adjustment to the gifted 
pupil is the Dalton plan.* The author of the plan describes 
it as an administrative device rather than a scheme of cur- 
riculum organization. Each pupil is given a series of related 
jobs. Each job is outlined and a copy of the outline is placed 
in the hands of each pupil. Jobs are divided into units. 
Each unit corresponds approximately to one day’s work, 
but the pupuls are not required to complete one unit per day. 
Some may do more than that and some will do less. Pupils 
are permitted to finish all the units in one assignment before 
they begin those of another if they wish to do so. They may 
work alone or together. If some of the pupils finish their job 
in less than the required time, more units arc provided for 
them. 

It is obvious that the Dalton plan possesses great possibili- 
ties for the capable pupil. The realization of these possibili- 
ties lies with those who administer the plan. If capable pupils 
who finish a job in less than a day are allowed to go on with 
the next day’s job, they will eventually finish school too soon ; 
and the whole plan will be opon to the objections which 

' For further dcUills see : 

National Society for the Study of Education : Tuxnty-Jourlh Yearbook, Part 
II, pp. 83-94. 

Dewey, Evelyn: The Dalton Laboratory Plan, E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1923. 
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apply to all other schemes of rapid promotion. On the 
other hand, it is possible to plan the jobs and even the daily 
units so that the additional material needed by the capable 
pupils will relate to the same job or unit and also be charac- 
terized by the qualitative distinctions that these pupils need 
so badly. 

A very promising effort of this sort is now being made at 
Ambridge, Pennsylvania, under the supervision of Super- 
intendent Samuel I'ausold. At Ambridge an effort has been 
made to present daily units which contain qualitative differ- 
entiations. Each unit, or assignment, is constructed so as 
to include three levels of work. The units are divided into 
A, B, and C sections. All the pupils are usually e.xpected to 
work out the C, or easy, portion of the assignment. The 
average group of pupils is expected to cover all of sections B 
and C, while the bright pupils must complete all three 
sections. The A section is composed of items which aim 
to stimulate constructive thinking and creative activity of 
all sorts. 

According to the Ambridge plan no sectioning or classifica- 
tion is required. The class is kept together and the advan- 
tages of group instruction are secured without its disadvan- 
tages. On the other hand, the advantages of individual in- 
struction are also secured. There is neither lock step nor 
marking of time. Each pupil has an opportunity to work 
to the best of his ability on material that is suited to his 
needs. Outlines are usually made to cover a week’s work 
for the brightest pupil in the school. The remainder of 
the pupils do as much of the assignment as they can. 
When the next week comes all the pupils receive the same 
new outline. 

The following outline is one that was put into the hands of 
the pupils : 
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DIFFERF-NTIATED ASSIGNMENT FOR SIXTH-GRADE GEOGRAPHY 

Assignment No. \’II 

Text : Tarr and McMurn-, pp. 31-33 First semester 

Reference: Ilumau Geography, 128 First quarter 

By : Miss Johnson Seventh week 

Oct. 19-23, 19— 

What we want to learn from this lesson 

I. Some important facts about the New England slates 

1. Names of the New England states 

2. Boundaries of the New England slates 

3. Surface features 

4. Climate 

II. Some effects of glacial action in New England 

1. Region covered by the glacier 

2. Work of the glacier 

Introduction 

In the past few weeks we have learned of the glacier and its effect 
upon North America. This week we shall lake up a study of the 
New England states, over which the glacier pas.sal. We shall be 
interested in learning how the glacier made New England rougli 
just as easily as a boy can make the same changes in the street, 
road, or field after a rain. 

to study this lesson 

I. I C. Draw an outline map of the New England slates. 

2 C. Learn the names of the New England stales. 

3 C. Be able to locate the New England slates on your map. 

4 C. How does the New England group of states compare 

with Pennsylvania in size? 

5 C. What kind of coast line has the New England group of 

stales? 

6 C. What are the following : Champlain, Merrimac, Green ? 

Locale each. 

7 C. What kind of winters do they have in New England ? 

What kind of summers? Is there much rainfall? 
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8 B. lo whal cxlenl do the mountains make the surface of 

New England irregular? 

9 B. U hat two large islands lie southeast of Massachusetts? 

10 B. Be able to name three important rivers, three impor- 

tant lakes, and two m<tuntain ranges of this group. 

11 A. Take each stale of the group and give its boundaries. 

12 A. Whal large island lies south of Connecticut? 

13 A. What has made the coast line of New England irregu- 

lar? E.vplain. 

14 A. Bring in a descriptive paragraph on “Scencr>' of New 

England.” The material for tliis paragraph may be 
secured from Compton’s Encyclopedia, the Work 
Book, or other sources. Bring this in on Tuesday. 

II. I C. What do you mean by the glacier? 

2 C. W’hal states of the New England group were reached 

by the glacier? 

3 C. The glacier changed the surface of New England in 

several ways. Alake a list of these changes. 

4 B. From the above list, check the changes you consider 

most important. 

5 B. Name three islands formed by action of the Great 

Glacier. 

6 A. How has the glacier determined the occupations of 

men in the New England states? 

7 A. Bring in a paragraph on the effect of the glacier in the 

eastern part of the United Sutes. Bring this in on 
Wednesday. 

Things to do 

Bring to class ail the pictures, clippings, and extra material you 
can find on the New England states. 

Things to think about 

Recall what you have learned of the Pilgrims and the Mayflower 
How does it connect with the New England states? 

A final type of method that is adaptable for use in teaching 
capable pupils is the problem-projcct type of instruction. 
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T he term project is borrowed from agriculture but the project 
method owes much to the problem method that preceded it, 
T lie problem method was in great vogue about fifteen years 
ago. It considered curriculum construction for the most part 
the setting of series of problems. T he aim of education was 
defined in terms of teaching pupils to solve worth-while 
problems. Clearly this was another movement by which the 
gifted pupil could profit. The main defect in the scheme of 
instruction tlirough jiroblem solving was the lack of a means 
whereby any particular child could meet with the particular 
problems which were best adajited to his needs. 

In an attempt to meet this defect the project method was 
devised. A project was defined at first as “a whole-hearted 
puriioseful activity." with the emphasis thus on pupil interests. 
Hut the original idea was not accepted everywhere. As soon 
as it appeared that the term project was going to have a com- 
mercial value, a number of people began to apply it to almost 
anything they wanted to write or publish. When it was 
I>ointed out that their use of the term was not in line with its 
original use, each writer began producing his own definition of 
a project. 


T'he leaders in the older method, the problem method, of 
instruction were quick to see how closely the new project 
method was allied to what we already had. Some of them 
claimed that the project method was simply a new name for an 
old thing. They were inclined to adopt the new term for the 
old procedure. Others were inclined to take the middle ground 
and define a project as a “problematic act carried to completion 
in its natural setting.” Thus it happened that the project 
movement was hampered because of a lack of exact agreement 
as to its meaning. 

The project method has other disadvantages and limitations 
also. It requires a breadth of experience which most teachers 
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do not possess. It burclcns the teacher with curriculum mak- 
ing and forces her to write her textbook. It is also open to the 
fundamental objection that it lacks an integrating technique. 
If pupils are allowed to work only at that for which they can 
be made to feel a conscious purposeful urge, they are likely to 
miss valuable parts of the stock of knowledge. In addition 
to this, it is quite diflicult to engender in the average young 
American a conscious purposeful motive to learn the multipli- 
cation facts or to spell correctly. 

In spite of all these defects, however, the project method, 
as originally defined, has excellent possibilities for the capable 
pupil. It provides for his tendencies to action and creative 
effort and inspires his emotional urge. Where proper problems 
are set or discovered limitless op^iortunities may be provided 
for practice in seeing likenesses and differences. The experi- 
ment that is to be described in the remaining chapters of this 
book grew out of an earlier experiment that one of the authors 
had carried on, based on the problem method. Something of 
the nature of the earlier experiment is indicated in the follow- 
ing outline, which describes the first attempt to combine the 
problem and project methods. The outline is based upon a 
problem study of coal. In the original experiment the pupils 
were required to read references until they were able to solve 
the problems about coal, whether they were interested in coal 
or not. The problems themselves were included as they arc 
because they were the particular ones for which answers could 
be found in the books that happened to be in the school 
library at the time. The outline is reproduced here only as an 
example of what was done in combining the problem and 
project method. It is out of date now and consequently 
incomplete. The outline was not used in the more recent 
investigation because none of the capable pupils at Appleton 
were interested in coal. The Appleton experiment consisted 
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in finding out what the pupils were interested in and then 
writing an outline dealing with the desired material. 

I he outline that follows is a modification of one used by 
one of the authors in the schools of Carterville. Missouri, from 
19T0 to 1914. It was used as a model for the outlines that 
were used in Appleton. 


QUESTIONS FOR DIRECTING SILENT READING ON THE SUBJECT OF 

COAL 

1. How docs a coal mine look? 

2. How is the coal brought out of the mine? 

3. How is coal weighed and sorted? What arc coal breakers? 

4. How is coal marketed? 

5. What is a colliery? How is the coal moved and stored? 

6. How is the roof of a coal mine supporter!? 

7. How do the miners loosen the coal in the mine? 

8. Why must coal mines be ventilated? 

9. How are explosions prevented in coal mines? 

10. Find anything of interest you can concerning Sir Humphry 
Davy. 

11. How arc coal mines ventilated? 

12. What is coal made of? How is water kept out of the mines? 

13. How can we tell that coal was once wood? 

14. How did it happen that the wood turned into coal instead of 
rotting? 

15. How long docs it take for wood to turn to coal? 

16. Is wood turning into coal now? 

17* What is peat? Lignite? Bituminous coal? Anthracite? 
18. How do these differ from each other? 

IQ- ^Vhat did people think of coal in the past? 

20. How did they discover that it would bum? 

21. How did people learn to burn anthracite? 

22. Find out anything you can concerning the great fire in the 
coal mines of southern Ohio. How long has it been burning ? How 
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did it start? How much damage has it done? Will it ever be put 
out? 

23. How is the amount of coal possessed by a country related to 
the prosperity of that countrj-? To the ability of the country to 
make war? 

24. How much coal does each of the following nations possess : 
England, France, Japan, Germany, the United Slates? 

25- Judging by the amount of coal which they possess, see if you 
can find other nations which are likely to become great industrially. 

26. Where docs Wisconsin get coal? Are there any coal mines 
in the state? If so, where? 

27. WTiat railroads bring coal to Wisconsin ? 

28. Find out anything you can about Texas, Upper Silesia, and 
the Saar Valley. 

29. How is artificial gas made? 

30. How did people learn to use gas? 

31. What other things can be made from coal? 

32. How do prospectors search for coal ? 

33. How many large cities can you find in the United States 
which have grown up because coal mines are near them? 

34. WTiat substitutes can be. used in the place of coal? 

35. Is it likely that any of these will be used to any great extent 
in the future? Why? 

36. To what extent is Wisconsin using a substitute for coal? 

37. What cities are being particularly affected by the use of a 
substitute for coal? 


REFERENCES ON COAL 

•Allen, Nellie B. : Geographical and Indtislrial Studies: United 
States, New Europe, South America 

* Bishop, A. L., and Keller, A. G. : Industry and Trade 

* Brigham, A. P. : Commercial Geography 

Bureau of Mines : Mineral Resources of the United States 

* Chase, A,, and Clow E. : Stories of Industries, Book I 

• The starred references are the most important ones. 
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* Fisher, E. F. : Resources and Industries of the L'nilcd Slates 

* Herrick, C. A. : A History of Commerce and Industry 
Holton, M. A., and Curry. C. M. : Lights to Literature, Book V 
Martin, E. A. : Story of a Piece of Coal 

Mowry, \V. A., and Mowry, A. M.: American Inventions and 
I nvenlors 

* Rochcleau. \V. F. : Great American Industries 
Smith, Russell J. ; Story of Iron and Steel 
Strong, F. L. : All the Year Round, Book II 

* Tappan, Eva M. : Di^ficrs in the Earth 
Tolman, S. W. : Around the World, Book II 

* Williams, A. : Romance of Mining 

• The starred references arc the most important ones. 



CHAPTER VI 


How TO Discover the Gifted, Superior, or Talented 

Pupils in School 

Progressive educators are becoming more and more awake 
to the gross waste of unused possibilities in our gifted, talented, 
and superior children. There is a keen feeling that the public 
should be informed of the seriousness of this neglect in the 
hope that public sentiment will demand adequate care for 
these children. It has been estimated that in our *\mcrican 
schools there arc a million or more pupils ' whose verbal 
intelligence is of a high order. Many of these pupils belong to 
the socially gifted to such an c.xtcnt that they are now the 
leading citizens of their school and later will be the leading 
citizens in their communities. They are the managers of 
teams and the presidents of classes, clubs, and literary or 
debating societies. Later some of them will become the chief 
executives of cities, towns, and states, leaders in business, and 
presidents and organizers of chambers of commerce and 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions clubs.- They will succeed to 
some extent, without a school education, and even in spite 
of it. But this success will be only illusory. No one really 
succeeds until he has done his best. The school must help 
bright pupils succeed by helping them do their best at that 
which they can do. But high verbal intelligence is only one 
type of the gifted. Some children are mechanically gifted. 

' Rugg, Harold: "Education of Gifted Children,” Tvcnly-third Yearbook, 
Part I, p. 91. 

* Ibid., p. 92. 

7 S 
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The mechanically gifted deserve attention also, for they 
are the source from which our engineers and inventors come. 
Our supply of good engineers and inventors is not overstocked, 
and no one would object if we could improve the quality of our 
present product. I'he best way to obtain more and better 
engineers and inventors is to sec to it that all of our source 
material is discovered and developed. 

In like manner we should discover and develop the aesthetic 
talent of our people. From this class come our artists, musi- 
cians, and dancers. Their talents and gifts are dormant 
possibilities, and without the help of the school they arc not 
likely to be aroused. 

There arc those who say that talent will out and that it will 
come to the surface and exert itself in spite of all obstacles. 
This has been true in some cases. Paderewski ’ was dis- 
couraged from taking work on the piano because his reach 
was not long enough to cover an octave on the keyboard. 
Caruso^ was told his voice had very limited possibilities. 
Schumann-Hcink was told by the director of the Hof Opera in 
Vienna that with her face and personality she could never 
hope to be a singer, that she was more fitted to go home and 
run a sewing machine.® Paderewski, Caruso, and Schu- 
mann-Heink succeeded in spite of obstacles and their ac- 
complishments will be an inspiration to those who attempt 
to emulate them. Such genius as they possessed simply had 
to manifest itself. But to believe generally that genius will 
out of its own accord is leaving too much to chance. Un- 
doubtedly the world has lost many works of art, many master- 
pieces of literature, many mechanical inventions, and many 
scientific discoveries because circumstances did not call them 

‘“Paderewski, A Great Man/’ ]Vorl 4 's April, 1923. 

* Musical America, AuRust 6, 1921, p. a. 

* Good Housekeeping, January, 1937, p. 175. 
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forth. Talent, giftedness, and brightness may be compared to 
the germ in a seed of grain. In the seed the possibilities of 
life lie dormant. Before that life can be called forth to the 
glory of its full strength the seed must be planted in mellow, 
fertile soil and fed by warm rain and sunshine. If this does 
not happen, the germ will lie dormant until the possibilities of 
renewed life have worn themselves out waiting. So it is with 
talent and giftedness. They may make themselves known by 
some e.xternal sign, but they w’ill not grow unless conditions 
are such as to stimulate growth. And again, after they have 
started to develop, they must have a constant supply of 
menial food, in order to gain strength for further growth. 
There are many pupils with much dormant ability in our 
schools. The next big step in education should be to care 
for them in such a way as to give them the type of training 
that will turn their possibilities into positive contributing 
forces. But we are not agreed as to the value of encouraging 
talent. Large numbers of our people are afraid to encourage 
it. They assert that such encouragement leads to over- 
development and undesirable types of precocity. 

INTEREST SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 

The question is often asked : “What shall I do with John? 
He gets his work in school easily and the teacher wants to 
promote him, but folks say that, if he advances rapidly, it 
will injure him.” 

Not long ago a father asked one of the authors if he should 
answer all the questions his two-and-a-half-year-old son asked. 
The boy’s grandmother had told the father it was cruel to 
answer all the questions because so much knowledge would 
hurt the child. It so happens that the little fellow has an 
intense liking for automobiles. As young as he is he recog- 
nizes various makes of cars and their trade marks. When- 
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I'ViT his lathir j^oinls oul a car to him. k-lling who llic owner 
is. he remembers. He recognizes the various cars in the 
neighborhood and has them placed correctly as to ownership. 
I he boy seems to be full of questions and he continually asks 
them. The father asks: “Shall I continue to answer the 
boy's quest ions? If not, what should I do?” 

Why shouldn’t he answer the boy’s questions? Ihc intel- 
lectual self craves food just as does the physical self. This is a 
f)roj)osition that will not be denied. But there is a further 
proj>osition that is even more important -- one which unfor- 
tunately is almost universally misunderstood or ignored. To 
say that the intellectual self craves food is not suflicient. To 
stop here is to ignore a pro[>osition that is fundamental in 
dealing with gifte<l pupils. We must not forget that dilTerent 
intellects, like <lilTerent bodies, require dilTerent amounts and 
dillerent kinds of food. 'I he amount of food that is needed 
depends upon the character of the intellect or body that is 
to be fed. A given amount of food may be entirely too much 
for some people and entirely too little for others. Mental 
growth increases only wlien the mind is properly fed. If 
food is denied, the intellect suffers just as docs the body. It 
shrivels in j)rop)ortion to the lack of food. The lack of food 
means starvation, or at best stagnation.* 

Nothing can stand still : it must grow or decay, proceed or 
recede. A well balanced mental ration makes jwssiblc the 
greatest growth with the least effort. John is suffering from 
an inadequate mental diet. He is in danger of failure to grow 
and even of mental death from stan’ation. “ What shall I do 
with John?” Give him food, by all means, and let him eat. 
And remember that what is enough for him is entirely too 
much for half of the pupils who come to school. 

' See Rohan, Ben J. : Exploratory ScUnre A Meatu of Life Guiiamt, 
Chap. IX, C. C. Nelson Publishing Company, Appleton, Wisconsin, >930. 
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The little fellow who asks many questions and knows several 
kinds of automobiles at the age of two and a half years has 
elements of brilliance in him. His intelligence quotient is at 
least 150. He has a chance to make himself famous and to 
put the name of his birthplace in the pages of future histor>'. 
If he misses his destiny, it will be because no one will answer 
his questions and because all the urge to achieve is crushed out 
of him by a stupid educational treadmill. 

Mental starvation is not the worst thing that can happen to 
a gifted child. Nature has a way of avenging herself. One 
seldom sees a j)iece of land lying i<lle ; if man does not use it, 
nature docs. If man does not grow food, timber, or the like, 
nature will grow something. One's mind is like a garden ; 
it needs to be fertilized, cultivated, and controlled. It needs 
to be developed according to a plan. Much watching and 
persistent effort are necessary. Seed must be chosen care- 
fully, and weeds must be e.xcluded. If one is not constantly on 
guard, the weeds will smother the desired crop. A strong mind 
demands activity. It will react to good ideas if they arc pro- 
vided : if they are not, it will find something else to act upon, 
and this something is not always desirable. In former days, 
for example, we had much fighting on the school ground. Now 
fights are rare. The reason for this very desirable improve- 
ment is not hard to find. In the old days the recess was a 
free period, when the children had to provide their own 
amusement without any assistance in the form of playground 
equipment and supervision. The children stood around with 
nothing to do, and the result was trouble. But now with 
baseball leagues, soccer football, basket ball, giant strides, and 
the like, the free periods are so filled with purposeful activity 
that there is little time for trouble. The children’s minds are 
interestingly engaged. Pool rooms produce many bad boys 
and men because those places do not afford wholesome occupa- 
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tion for the mind. The bad creeps in and soon dominates for 
lack of resistance. All capable children have possibilities of 
evil as well as good. Ihose who arc neglected or suppressed 
by the school are likely to profit by the sinister education of the 
street. Mental starvation is not the worst thing that can 
happen. “What shall I do with John?" is indeed a momen- 
tous question. Its answer may change a future criminal into 
a valuable contributor to human culture and knowledge. 

The identification of gifted children is. therefore, a matter 
of major importance, and it is well worth while to discuss 
what the earmarks of talent arc. The purpose of the re- 
mainder of this chapter will be to describe these earmarks in 
some detail. 

PUPIL INTEREST AS A SIGN OF TALENT 

Interest is an unmistakable sign of intelligence. An active, 
inquisitive, exploring interest is prompted by a curiosity to 
know and to learn. Back of it there is usually a capacity to 
assimilate. An interest should be fed even though it ranges 
from making tin can toys, mud pies, and toy engines to com- 
piosing minuets and poetry and painting pictures. Such 
feeding will require some effort and some material. The home 
must help provide both. The tools required may be the 
choicest ones in the father’s kit. “What?” says some thrifty 
father, “you say I am to let my boy use my best tools? What 
an absurd idea. He will spoil the tools and more than likely he 
will lose them.” He most certainly will unless dad does some 
work at the job himself. Little boys and girls do not know how 
to use tools. How could they unless someone has been 
interested enough to teach them how? Right here is where 
dad’s job comes in. Children who are interested in tools can 
be taught to use them properly. They will make some mis- 
takes at first, as everyone does, but they will learn some 
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valuable lessons thereby. Everything that is worth while 
has its price, and all parents must pay the price, one way or 
the other. It is infinitely better to have a boy busily engaged 
at his father's work bench, at the price of a few tools lost or 
broken, than it is to have him hating his home and longing to 
get away from it because the command “Hands OiT’’ is written 
on all that it contains. 

Not long ago one of the writers attended a men’s discussion 
club, which was led by an elderly farmer. The discussion was 
on Christ as a boy in Joseph’s carpenter shop. The question 
arose, “ Did Joseph allow the boy Christ to make free use of his 
tools?’’ This induced the leader to volunteer some informa- 
tion regarding his boyhood. As a boy he liked to build toy 
barns. It seemed that he was always on the lookout for 
material for them. His interest was so keen that, even when 
he was old enough to hire out as a chore boy, he would go down, 
after his day’s work, to the shore of the lake, near which he 
worked, and pick up pieces of boards. 'I'here were lumber 
mills along the lake; pieces of lumber frequently went adrift, 
and some came to shore. “Where did you get the tools with 
which to work?’’ he was asked. Well, his uncle was a real 
man, a natural teacher, for he loaned that boy all the tools he 
wanted. W’hat was more, he sharpened the tools for the 
boy and showed him how to use them. When asked if he was 
not afraid that the boy would dull or spoil the tools he would 
say, “Perhaps the boy will dull and spoil the tools, but the 
tools will not spoil or dull the boy.” Undoubtedly the uncle 
was right. This class leader, as a boy, thought out and built 
a new type of barn. When he grew to manhood and lived on a 
farm of his own he built the type of barn on his farm that he, 
as a boy, had thought out and built for a toy. 

Wholesome interest in a good subject is a blessing. It is 
natural ; it is nature’s way of keeping the mind awake and 
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jirowing. Why shouldn't the bright pupils be given the 
privilege of following their wholesome interests? Why 
shouldn't the teacher — knowing that trouble will follow if 
their time is not profitably occupied — find an interest for 
those who have not one? And why shouldn't the children be 
fed mental food as rapidly as they can naturally assimilate it? 

It is not the dull child who gets into mischief or who is a 
problem in discipline. He usually is not original enough to 
think up ways of bothering the teacher or school authorities. 
He is a follower and does what others have worked out or 
suggested. In cases of robbery and banditry there are one or 
more people called the “brains” of the gang. 'Ihey gather 
facts, study situations, and make plans, using the results of 
their studies as a basis for future action. Usuallv there are 
others to carry out the plans made by the “brains.” Often 
these “brains” would have been fertile in producing good 
things, if interest had been aroused in good projects. “Scar- 
face” Al Capone is an illustration of this. Many of our 
successful people were dubbed “bad” in school because their 
teachers did not understand that their efforts in mischief were 
due mostly to lack of interest in the classroom routine. All of 
this shows the imiwrtancc of interest as an earmark of giftcnl 
jiupilsand as a guide in their instruction. 


CLASS STANDING IN SCHOOL AS AN INDICATION OF TALENT 

Class Standing has been the criterion upon which our 
schools have depended almost entirely in their selection of 
bright pupils. In the schools of the past the bright pupil was 
the one who did well in his school subjects, and the unmis- 
takable sign of brightness was to lead one’s class in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. But a second glimpse into the past 
reveals the fact that the formula for choosing bright children 
did not always work. There are many who were thought to 
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have been dullards in school who, according to their work in 
life after school days, were conspicuous for their remarkable 
accomplishments. 

Steinmetz, when he died, was known as a wonderful mathe- 
matician ; yet early in his school life he found it diftkult 
to master the multiplication tables.* Charles Darwin was 
thought to be slow and below the common standard in intellect. 
Harriet Martineau’s parents considered her mind not only 
dull but unpromising. Napoleon Bonaparte did nothing to 
distinguish himself while at the military school in Paris, unless 
perhaps in mathematics. In his final examination for gradu- 
ation he ranked forty-second in his class. William H. Seward’s 
teacher once thought that he was too stupid to learn. Patrick 
Henry was too idle to gain any solid advantage from the school 
opportunities that were thrown in his way. Instead, he went 
fishing and hunting for days and weeks at a time. His 
companions recall no times of premature wit, no strength of 
sentiment, no unusual fancy, no flash of beauty or strength 
of thought. So far was he. indeed, from exhibiting any one 
indication of his greatness that every omen predicted for him a 
mediocre life and some even thought one of insignificance. 
Robert Fulton was not considered bright, rather he was 
thought a dullard because his mind was filled with thoughts 
alxiut other things than his school subjects. James Russell 
Lowell, when a boy, was considered negligent in themes, foren- 
sics, and recitation. Oliver Goldsmith’s teacher, in his early 
childhood, believed him one of the slowest boys, mentally, that 
she had ever tried to teach. Henry Ward Beecher had a similar 
organization. He was often thought dull in early boyhood.^ 

> liammomi, J. W. : Charles ProUus Stanmeiz^ A Biography, pp. 35-36, The 
Century Company, 1924. 

» Swift, Edgar James: Mind in (he Making, pp. s-ig, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1909. 
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And to-day. as yesterday, there are thousands of children 
passing through our schools, or rather into and out of them, 
who arc gifted. talente<l. or bright but who pass unknown, 
because there is not sullicient interest appeal in the classroom 
work. Their potentialities remain dormant and untouched. 
Their possibilities are undiscovered, and they become lost 
eventually in the great mass of commonplace humanity. 
Their (lod-given inheritances, through which they were to 
taste the joy of work and to experience the feeling of well-being 
which comes from doing well that which one is titled to do, 
arc to slumber on, waiting for mere chance to call them from 
their sleep. Some of them will find themselves by accident as 
others have done in the past, but for every one who will there 
arc probably hundreds who will not. 

Almost everyone can <lo something and do it well.* But in 
our school work we do not capitalize this {wlentiality. We 
incline to rigidity of organization and curriculum requirements, 
which puts all through the same mold, tending to make all 
conform to a similar shape, regardless of whether or not the 


material used is suitable to the object formed by the mold, 
'i'here is some wisdom in having certain things done at certain 
times. I here must be a place for formal training, regardless of 
the like or the dislike which pupils have for it. But to make 
formal training a major issue, and to make little provision for 
capitalizing the “native trends,” is to sacrifice the enthusiasm 
of childhood and to lose the propelling power of interest. 

The deadening effect of formal training soon makes itself 
felt in the schools. Soon after the second grade children often 
begin to lose their whole-souled interest in school work. This 
happens because we leave off pleasant ways of teaching and 
tend to teach knowledge formally. The formal knowledge 


' Smith, William Hawley : All Ihe Children of AH the Pcofde, p. 38, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1913. 
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prescribed in the schools of the nineteenth century seems still 
to be the objective of almost all our educational systems. By 
their demand for it the universities and colleges control the 
high schools, and the high schools in turn dictate to the grade 
schools. We seem to be afraid to break away for fear that the 
wrath of some ancient god will be turned loose uf>on us; but 
the minds of children revolt. They continually jump out of 
bounds and wander otT into the dreams of interest. The 
offerings of the school are not a complete catalogue of human 
experiences and to be well versed in them is by no means a 
guarantee of success. 

The problem of development is no simple one, and there is 
no general method. 'I'he curriculum of to-day, for the most 
part, is a heritage from the past. It contains many “essentials 
for mental growth.” It would seem that their necessity is a 
part of the nature oMhings. Much time and energy are used 
in keeping children of varying capacities and endowTnents 
‘‘in the scholastic trail.” Meanwhile the Patrick Henrys 
laugh in their indolence, the John Hunters take to the woods, 
and the Charles Lindberghs fmd happiness and satisfaction in 
the air.* 

Some of the students who stand at the head of their classes, 
nevertheless, lack a great deal of being gifted. 'They succeed 
in formal school work because they have highly developed 
rote memories. A pupil may usually be at the head of his 
class, may seldom fail in a recitation or test, may do well in 
almost everything he is asked to do, and may still be not much 
more than a mechanically perfect machine. Such pupils 
know books and how to handle them. Little else is required 
by the school. Such pupils arc excellent memorizers, but 
nothing more. Their counsel is seldom sought in solving class 

‘Swift, Edgar James: Hind in the Haking, pp. 31-32, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1909. 
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problems. Their companionship is not courted. They may 
be almost recluses, if there can be such in a school. Their 
social age is often far below their classroom accomplish- 
ments. 


On the other hand, there arc those with average or medium 
standings in the classroom who have much natural ability but 
who do not use it. They score high in the intelligence and 
achievement tests but do not make good in the classroom. 
Somehow there is no appeal in the routine, and they do 
merely enough to “get by." Such pupils may become inter- 
ested in extracurricular activities ami make good at them. 
I'he classroom record cannot be taken as a true indicator of 
their ability. 


('la.ss standing in school as an indication of capability is 
objectionable from another jKiint of view also. Cases have 
been rejxjrted of people who made splendid records as students, 
who were elected to Phi Beta Kappa while in college, who rose 
to positions of influence and leadership, but who could not 
successfully pass some of our tests of mechanical aptitude. 
One case was that of a prominent educator, whose scholarly 
ability was nationally recognized. He was a leader in his 
field; but when he was tested in a psychological laboratory, 
he was found to be deficient in the mechanical t>T>c of intelli- 
gence that was required successfully to pass the mechanical 
aptitude test. 

Another case is that of a college student who was considered 
bright during all her college career. When given the above 
test she also failed in it. Upon further inquiry', it was found 
that all through her life mechanical manipulation had been 
c-xtremely difficult for her. Another case is that of a college 
professor, who is an excellent linguist. He fell considerably 
below the standard for the test. These people have proven 
beyond a doubt that they are gifted or superior in abstract 
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intelligence. In mechanical intelligence their condition is 
quite the reverse. 

On the other hand, there is equally positive evidence to 
show that a large number of those who fail in the formal 
work of the school can score high on a mechanical aptitude 
test. In like manner, it is well known that one’s record in 
scholarship is not an adequate indication of his popularity or 
of his ability to make friends. 

Class standing is therefore very unreliable as an earmark of 
brightness. It labels as bright many who are little more 
than glorified parrots, and it fails to identify many who have 
high mechanical or social intelligence. 

USING STANDARD TESTS TO DISCOVER THOSE WHO ARE 

GIFTED 

Standard tests have played a very important part in the 
identification of the gifted. They will stand out in the history 
of education as the outstanding contribution of the early 
portion of the twentieth century to the solution of our educa- 
tional problems. We now have excellent Instruments for 
identifying those who are gifted with high abstract intelligence 
so far as the ability to see likenesses and differences is con- 
cerned. We have, also, at least one good test of mechanical 
intelligence in terms of the ability to see likenesses and differ- 
ences. We still lack a means of measuring pupils’ Interest and 
emotional urge, and we are entirely without a means of 
measuring social intelligence. 

A beginning has been made also in the construction of tests 
that will uncover special talents. The outstanding example 
of this type is the Seashore Music Test. By means of it one 
can find those who have musical talent. The results are often 
surprising. It is not unusual to find the most promising 
talent in the person of some little urchin from a back alley or 
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from the foreign quarter. Let us hope that some day soon 
a more general interest will be taken in the discovery of 
musical talent, and that funds will be provided so that every 
musically talented child, no matter how poor or neglected, 
may have the advantage of a stimulating musical environment 
and a reasonably good musical instrument. The fields of 
painting, sculpture, drawing, and dramatics are still closed to 
us so far as standard tests are concerned, but we are en- 
couraged to dream of a day when every community can and 
will take inventory of the talent that exists in its children. 

Standard tests are a great help, but there are a few things to 
remember when using the results obtained from them. One 
does not inherit intelligence, as such : one inherits the poten- 
tiality or capacity to become intelligent.’ From this one may 
believe that the score made on a test is not a true index to 
mentality. It may be more a measure of the opportunities 
one has had. If two children of about equal endowment are 
tested, one, because of environment, having had much experi- 
ence and the other very little, the scores can scarcely be a 
measure of ability, because the piotenlialities may have been 
almost equal. Teachers must be constantly on guard to see 
that a “square deal” is given in such cases. If one has not 
had the chance to grow mentally, care should be taken not to 
construe the lack of opportunity as lack of innate ability. 

Again, a test appropriate for one locality is not necessarily 
fitting for another. One should test for material or informa- 
tion in which the child has had preparation and with which he 
has had contact. It is not fair to score a pupil on the marks 
made in tests calling for reactions for which he has had no 
preparation. There should be in the mind of the examined 
some guiding principle, some definite situations or bodies of 
facts, which arc the foundation from which he may reason 

'Colvin^ Stephen S. : Tmnty-fifst Yearbook^ Part I, p. ii. 
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and think. Before this can be done there must be a back- 
ground of concrete and abstract experiences that have been 
brought about by genuine teaching and directing. Standard 
educational tests, when used with the foregoing suggestions, 
give a splendid basis for measuring and comparing an individ- 
ual’s accomplishments with those of others throughout our 
school system. 

One must remember, too, that tests measure only part of the 
mental make-up. They cannot be taken as a measure of a 
whole cross section of the mind. Results may therefore be 
misleading because they do not give a complete measure of 
the individual. 

Test results are subject to inaccuracies due to the emotional 
and bodily condition of the pupil when the test is given. The 
weather may be dark, gloomy, and rainy ; this tends to impair 
one’s efforts. The child may not feel well. He may have a 
toothache or a headache or be hungry. He may be bored if 
the test is given at the close of a school day, when ennui is at 
its height. Or perhaps the pupils sitting near the one being 
examined annoy him to such an extent that the results are not 
a true gauge of ability. Children are often subject to emo- 
tional disturbances. Such disturbances are frequent during 
adolescence. 'J'hcse upheavals are of short duration, but 
they are keen and overpowering while they last. How can 
one in the adolescent age do well on a test when one’s best 
friend has proved disappointing, when one’s lover seems false, 
or when one’s idols are in the dust ? 

Disgust at physical conditions may upset a pupil and 
prevent a good score on a test. A case of this kind happened 
to a girl in an eighth grade who had tested consistently a grade 
or more above standard in the Thorndike-JSIcCall Reading 
Test, Otis Intelligence Test, and Kirby Grammar Test, 
besides being an “A” grade student. She was sitting by an 
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over-age. mentally dctkicnt boy, whose habits of cleanliness 
were not of the best. He so affected her that she fell two 
grades below standard in the Stone Reasoning Test, in spite 
of the fact that she usually did \cry good work in arithmetic. 

A sixlecn-ycar-old boy had been classil'ie<l, by an expert in 
tests and measurements, as being subnormal ; but he led his 
class in a test that correlates high with intelligence. The 
reason for this anomaly is not clear. It may be that the boy 
cheated. At any rate, there was no question about his mental 
state ; but if this test alone had been used, the boy would have 
been misclassed. 

In another instance a youth who was a leader in his class was 
given a test, on which he made a very low score; in fact, the 
score was so low that the tester became alarmed and reported 
to the teacher that the boy was deci<ledly inferior. When 
the case was investigated it was discovered that the examiner, 
unknowingly, had made the child angry with his questions or 
the manner in which he asked them, and that the boy had 
intentionally given the wrong answers. 

'Phese cases arc not cited as an argument against the use 
of standardized tests, but to call attention to some of the 
pitfalls in testing. The standardized tests arc a splendid 
means of helping to discover the gifted child. 

Yet an elaborate system of testing is not necessary. For 
the most part, tests measure verbal intelligence. They 
really uncover only those who can function in that way. In 
connection with the study to be described in later chapters, 
the Thomdikc-McCall Reading Test, Stone Reasoning Test, 
Haggerty Intelligence Test, and Kirby Grammar Test were 
used the first year. It was found that, when a child functions 
well in one, he usually does likewise in the others. Conse- 
quently, it was not thought necessary to give all the tests to 
get what was wanted. Those who did well in the reading test 
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usually did well in the others. So after the first year (the 
experiment ran for five years) we confined ourselves to the 
Ihorndike-McCall Reading Test, using different forms at 
different times. However, any good reading test can be used. 
Each fall the test was given, and those who were up to grade 
in this test were usually found to be up to grade in their class 
work. So if the pupils stood well in the test and in their class 
work, they were eligible for membership in a club. The clubs 
were not confined to just a certain per cent of the classes, 
because there is little agreement between educators as to 
what per cent is bright. Some say a small fraction of one per 
cent. Some say take the upper ten per cent. All these 
estimates seem to be based upon verbal intelligence. 'I'hose 
who are mechanically, socially, and aesthetically superior are 
likely to be overlooked. These arc just as important as the 
others and their abilities should not wait for mere chance to 
uncover them. So admission price to the clubs was not high. 
It was much preferred to have some in the clubs who did not 
belong there than to leave out some who should have belonged. 

TEACHING METHOD AS RELATED TO THE SELECTION OF THE 

GIFTED 

The teaching itself often is a deciding factor in calling forth 
the possibilities in pupils. If it is the regular routine of 
hearing classes recite dry, dead material in a colorless way, the 
method of teaching will continue to exact its deplorable 
amount of toll in overageness — its toll of discouragement, 
which causes many to drop out before they are prepared to do 
anything well, and its toll of dislike for accomplishment based 
on intelligent study. Such a method will do little but thwart, 
pervert, and damn. If we, as teachers, are held responsible 
for our sins of omission, for our failing to cause more pupils to 
find their best selves, few of us will be blessed with a pleasant 
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memory when we grow old and retire. Thousands of children 
have failed in school and in life because their teachers did not 
help them to find themselves. Some teachers are too busy 
covering the course of study. Some are repressed by superiors 
who arc afraid to let them deviate from the dear methods of the 
past. Others arc interested in teaching only as a means of 
making a living. 

The findings in the New York investigation of school 
elimination show that a vast majority of those who dropped 
out of school did so not because they could not do the work, 
but because they were not willing to do it.‘ Frequently 
nonproduction is taken as a sign of dullness, when it may be 
due to the fact that the child is only bored and cannot bring 
himself to the place where he is willing to be pressed through 
the mold and ground up in the machine. Children of this 
sort arc likely to be scolded by their teachers, and thus elimi- 
nation is hastened. Here is an example of such a situation. 
A high school pupil who was an average, timid boy in the 
adolescent period did not like to stand and recite in the class. 
The teacher took this as an excuse to make a sarcastic remark, 
which caused the boy to leave school. Thomas Edison tells 
in his autobiography of a similar early experience.^ He was 
considered dull by his teacher and unpromising by those who 
knew him. The attitude of his associates depressed him. He 
felt that all had lost confidence in him and made little progress 
in school. On one occasion, when the inspector was present, 
the teacher publicly called him a name which gave the inspector 
the idea that he was dull. Edison was so crushed that he 
wished to give up going to school, but his mother, with a 

« Van Denburg, Joseph K. : The Junior High School Idea, p. 1 5, Henry Holt 
and Company, 19*3. 

Dyer, Frank Lewis: Ei/iion, His Lift and Intentions, p. 16, Harper and 
Brothers, igio. 
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motherly instinct, would not let him give up and gave him 
strength to go forward. Edison, to*day. says that he owes 
everything that he is to that support of his mother. How 
little we, as teachers, know what deep wounds our sarcasm 
makes. 

As is the teacher so is the classroom. There are teachers 
who seem never to catch up with their work. Their desks are 
a hodgepodge. Their rooms arc chaotic. They seem to be 
trying to do a great deal and are always pressed for time. 
'I hey are always behind, and the work of their j)upils is in a 
similar condition. The general atmosphere tends to hinder 
accomplishment. Can a bright child be blamed for failing to 
function well under these circumstances? Is it likely that his 
abilities will be discovered ? Then there is the mechanically 
precise teacher who does all that is required (but no more), 
who lives up to all rules exactly, but who in her obedience to 
law kills all incentive. She is efliciency personified, but she 
has little influence upon the lives of her pupils. 

The teacher who counts and the one who brings children to a 
realization of their abilities is the one who makes them work 
hard but well, who leaves something of herself with them, and 
whose very being is an inspiration to them. Such a teacher 
is exacting. She gets things done on time ; she runs a busy 
workshop where pupils enjoy doing the work that is at hand. 
Such a teacher is not too busy to become acquainted with the 
home life of her pupils, to inquire into their extracurricular 
activities, and to learn of their trials and their ambitions. 
She finds time to encourage those who need it, to redirect the 
activities of those who are headed in the wrong direction, to 
inspire the wavering with definite life aims and interests. 
By giving of herself more than the course and school rules 
require she becomes a factor in the lives of all her pupils and 
helps to bring to the surface their latent abilities. 
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J he real test of a teacher is not the number of pupils that 
she has failed nor the number of pupils she has put through, 
but rather the number of pupils whom she has understood. 
So the quality of teaching is a deciding factor in determining 
bright children. The good teacher will play upon the respon- 
sive chords of her children in such a manner that, somehow 
in many of them, she will strike the overtones that, when 
added to the dominant ones, will bring out the richness and 
fullness of youthful personalities. 

William was a big, overgrown, over-aged boy who was 

classed as a slow pupil. He seemed never to do well in his 
work and was hoping to relieve his embarrassment by 
quitting school. Finally, however, he was assigned to a 
teacher who understood him. He learned to like school; he 
became a (icpendable boy and a leader of his class. When he 
left he had the ambition to be an engineer, which means that 
he had an incentive for work and an ideal to accomplish. Life 
was worth while. 

Such a teacher may remain in the same school for a quarter 
of a century, yet be up to date in theory and practice. Her 
hair may be turning gray, yet she is a benediction and a bless- 
ing to her pupils and as.sociates. She may be getting old 
in the service, yet the years do not make her old in spirit. 
Such a teacher helps boys and girls find themselves ; and where 
she has been in a community for any length of time, the men 
and women who were her pupils honor and respect her. She 
is their favorite teacher because she took an interest in them 
and tried to make something out of them. Such is the power 
of good teaching when the teacher’s interest lies not in her pay 
check, not in the course of study, but in the lives of the boys 
and girls who sit in her classes. Good teaching is a most im- 
portant factor in stimulating growth in youthful potentialities. 
It is not likely that anyone will overestimate its value. 
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THE teacher’s JUDGSfENT AS A FACTOR IN SELECTING 

BRIGHT PUPILS 

Teacher judgment is another means of helping to discover 
the bright pupil. Such judgments, however, are not adequate 
as the sole basis of selection. Even the best teachers, with the 
welfare of their pupils uppermost in their minds, make mis- 
takes; and unless one is careful, wrong judgments will pre- 
vail. A case of this sort occurred in connection with depart- 
mental teaching in one seventh and two eighth grades. There 
were three teachers. Each had a home classroom and each 
was responsible for the pupils in that room. Each taught in 
the morning in her own room all the subjects that were not de- 
partmentalized besides her <lepartmenta!ized subject. Eng- 
lish, arithmetic, geography, and history were departmentalized. 
English and arithmetic were given a full year in both grades. 
History was given a year in the eighth grade and a half year in 
the seventh. Geography was given a half year in the seventh. 
One teacher taught English and another arithmetic in the 
seventh and two eighth grades. The third taught geography 
the first half of the year and history the second half in the 
seventh grade and history a full year in the eighth grade. All 
these teachers were well trained, had broad experience, and 
were ranked as first-class teachers. Their judgments were 
usually based on facts gained from e.xpericnce and observation, 
so that they were not arrived at hastily. But somehow they 
fell into a rut in giving marks. The English teacher gave the 
pupils in her home room better marks in English than she did 
those in the two other rooms. She failed more pupils in the 
other rooms. The history teacher gave her own pupils better 
marks than she gave to those in the other rooms to whom she 
taught history. She, like the English teacher, failed twice as 
many pupils in the other rooms as she did in her own room. 
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The arithmetic teacher did likewise. Not one was aware of 
the fact that each was favoring her own pupils. One day the 
standings given in the departmental work were placed on the 
blackboard in graphic form and called to their attention. 
For the first lime were they aware of what they were doing. 
One could not accuse these people of being partial. They 
would not intentionally be so, but the facts in the case showed 
clearly that unconsciously each had favored the pupils in her 
own room. 

Judgments may be determined by standards. Some teach- 
ers have high standards, some have low standards, and some 
have none. Some give many high marks, others give few. 
There seems to be no guiding standard. While most teachers 
arc consistent in their own markings, few teachers will give 
the same piece of work the same standing. Dearborn * found 
that some instructors gave ten times as many A's as others 
and reported one-tenth as many failures. Elliot and Starch’ 
found that experienced mathematics teachers gave marks 
ranging from 28 to 90 for the same piece of work. Hulten* 
found that some teachers marked a paper as low as 20, while 
others marked the same paper as high as 84. Another paper 
received scores ranging from 55 to 90. Again, Hulten found 
that the same teacher rated the same paper 90 one day and 78 
another day. Furthermore, a teacher of twenty-four years’ 
experience marked a paper 85 on one day and marked the same 
paper 65 a month later. 

The above illustrations do not prove that teachers’ judg- 
ments are of no value. Neither do they prove that some arc 
consistently good and some consistently poor. But they do 

‘National Society lor the Study of Education: Tvmily-Jirst Yeerbook, 
Part I, p. a. 

*Ihid. 

* Hulten, C. E., Superintendent of Schools, Marinette, Wisconsin: unpub* 
lished study in grading of compositions. 
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indicate that we have no definite guiding standards for grading, 
that we all err, and that before we arrive at a conclusion we 
should make sure that we have not been inconsistent, and that 
our judgments are fair. 

In using teacher judgment as a guide or a factor in choosing 
bright pupils it is well to obtain the opinion of more than one 
teacher. Their conclusion is less likely to be influenced by 
parental enthusiasm or by personal bias. If the departmental 
plan is used, the separate judgments of all the teachers should 
be sought as well as those of the supervisors and principal. 
The composite judgment of all will be much more accurate. 

In selecting bright pupils, let us make sure that our con- 
ception of brightness is not too narrow. Let us try to benefit 
by the past and not be too hasty in relegating our pupils to the 
scrap heap of blockheads and morons. It behooves us to hold 
our judgment in abeyance when that judgment tends to have a 
negative result upon life. If equality of educational op|>ortu- 
nity means anything, it means that each should have the type 
of education for which he is best fitted by nature. This means 
that the child who stands well in standard tests, who docs 
well in his class work, who is rated well by the judgment of 
the majority of his teachers, and who has well developed 
interests is the child who deserves a special curriculum enriched 
along the lines of his interest. 

SUMMARY 

Selecting the gifted, talented, or superior pupils is a difficult 
task. There is little in the way of guidance, but the need for 
guidance is pressing. Most talent or giftedness will not come 
out by itself. It must be brought out. We have repeated in 
this chapter that there are different types of intelligence: 
verbal, mechanical, social, and aesthetic. The verbal type has 
received most, if not all, of the school’s attention. The other 
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tj'pes are just as valuable and should be given their just due. 
Interest is a sign of intelligence. It should be encouraged. 
Class standings are a good indication of brightness. In the 
past, standings were almost the only criterion. Many suc- 
cessful people failed in school, not because of inability, but 
because they refused to do the work. Hasty conclusions that 
have a negative result on the pupil should be avoided. Pos- 
sibly a pupil failure is a school failure. Standard tests help 
to reveal the c.xccptional pupil. These have their faults; 
nevertheless, they are a decided help. They cover the field 
of verbal intelligence and have commenced to cover the field 
of mechanical and aesthetic intelligence. It is hoped that the 
future will bring more tests to aid in this work. I'he teacher 
and her method arc important factors in finding the bright, 
talented, or gifted. She creates the atmosphere which 
makes talent show itself. However, teacher judgment must 
be carefully checked so that erroneous conclusions may be 
guarded against. 



CHAPTER Vn 


Capitalizing the Interests of Gifted Pupils 

The atmosphere created by the teacher’s attitude toward 
her pupils is an important element iti discovering interest and 
calling forth aptitude. Children, like plants, grow, blossom, 
and flourish under favorable conditions. Under adverse cir- 
cumstances they are dwarfed and stunted. If a child is so 
unfortunate as to have a series of teachers who cannot appeal 
to him, his abilities are likely not to be called forth, because his 
inborn capacities do not show themselves until aroused by the 
proper stimulus. If the stimulus is delayed until the period of 
youth is passed, the inborn capacities may not respond, for 
their vitality and life are likely to be gone. 

The stimulus is not always found in the classroom pro- 
cedure. It may be found in the personal interest that the 
teacher takes in the pupils. For c.xample, one of the authors 
knew a boy who disliked school very much. He attended only 
because of the insistence of his parents and the persuasion of 
his friends. He did barely enough work to get passing grades. 
Ihis was at the time when manual training and domestic 
science were not so generally a part of the course of study as 
they now are. One of his teachers thought that she saw in 
the boy something that was worth while. She induced him 
to go to a school where he could study manual training. 
Almost immediately it seemed that he had found what he 
wanted, for he was happy and delighted with his work. He 
completed his course and from the very beginning was con- 
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siderccl a success. To-day he is holding an important position. 
If it had not been for the personal interest of this teacher, it is 
very likely that he never would have found himself. 

.•\nother boy was considered indolent and lazy in school. 
He repeated the first grade under a teacher who was a strict 
matter-of-fact person, cold and austere with her children, and 
seldom inclined to give them words of encouragement or 
praise. She was reputed to be a good teacher, but her attitude 
blighted childish ambitions. In direct contrast to her was 
another teacher in that building, who played the part of a little 
mother and who so wove herself into the lives of her pupils 
that her commands came in the form of requests, which were 
gladly obeyed. Under the radiant warmth of her personality 
the indolent and lazy boy blossomed forth to a position of 
leadership in his class. Work became a joy to him. 

In direct contrast to the motherly teacher was a man who 
believed in the old ma.xim. “Spare the rod and sjxiil the child.” 
He knew how to leach fractions, in fact all kinds of subject 
matter, for he wasa master in its manijiulation, but his knowl- 
edge of boy life, boyish impulse, boyish ideas seemed to be so 
slight that, if a boy did anything that was not strictly accord- 
ing to classroom rules, he was immediately punished. This 
man may have been a good teacher of subject matter, but as a 
teacher of boys he was a failure. His efforts have left a trail 
of dislikes and hatreds that cannot be erased so long as mem- 
ory lasts. Surely in an atmosphere of this kind many bright 
pupils are lost. Such an atmosphere drives from school many 
pupils who have native ability that slumbers on because there 
is nothing to awaken it. 

EXTRACURRICUL.\R ACTIVITIES — A KEY TO INTEREST 

A boy who graduated from college at the foot of his class had 
the hobby of collecting plant specimens. In time his knowl- 
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edge of plants secured for him a position with a big museum at 
a large salary. Ihis boy’s classroom accomplishment was not 
a mark of his intelligence or mental gifts. If he were to be 
judged by his classroom accomplishments, he would be rated 
as a failure. But the classroom did not appeal to him. It did 
not arouse his dormant possibilities. This is a splendid illus- 
tration of how our schools fail to adapt their work so as to 
develop the native endowment of each individual. Through 
his hobby this boy found himself. 

I wo boys in the L School became interested in 

wireless when they were far down in the grades. Frequently 
they were invited to bring their apparatus to school to give 
demonstrations and talks to the class. Not infrequently 
their teachers visited their rooms at home, which were work- 
shops, and there heard concerts, listened interestedly to dis- 
cussions on new ideas, or were introduced to the mysteries of 
the mechanism of rjidio. The encouragement of this extra- 
curricular work kept these boys interested, so that their spare 
time was profitably employed. This carried on through high 
school, and upon graduation both boys were placed at the 
head of the radio departments in two of the leading firms of 
their home city. 

Another boy of much mental ability was inclined to be a 
hoodlum. He had become lazy and was falling into bad habits 
of thought. Being at the adolescent stage in life, he was likely 
to go far into depravity if once started. Somehow he be- 
came interested in singing. Upon being transferred from one 
building to another he asked if he had to be in the boys' chorus. 
When told that he must, he grumbled, but a month or so 
later when the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils were asked to 
signify the thing that each was most interested in he mentioned 
singing and said that he wanted to be a concert singer. Five 
or SIX months later he was asked if he still wanted to be a 
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concert singer. He still did, whercupwn he was told he 
should know how to play a piano, so that he could practice 
singing. “W'e have no piano at home,” he said. “Can your 
|)arents alTord to give you lessons and are they willing to pay 
for them?” asked his teacher. "Vcs.” “Will you practice 
faithfully if we let you use the school piano?” “Vcs.” And 
he (lid so to the close of the year. His principal passed him on 
the street during the summer vacation and the boy asked, 
“Are we going to have the hoys’ chorus again this year 

and is Mr. going to lead it?” When told that we were 

to have boys’ chorus work and that Mr. was to lead the 

chorus, he expressed his boyish enthusiasm and feeling by 
giving vent to the one word that indicates how a boy some- 
times feels - “ Hullv. ” 

When our senior high school gave Piuafore it was discovered 
that a young bashful boy could sing. He was given an 
important part. It changed his attitude, stimulated his self- 
contidence, and made him a stronger boy. 

Such are the jwssibilities of arousing Interest when a capable 
teacher is on the job. Further suggestions of this sort will be 
given in the next chapter. The purjwse here has been to 
emphasize the point that the stimulation of pupil interest is 
the teacher’s task. The compulsory attendance laws insure 
the physical presence of the pupil at the school. The teacher 
must insure his mental presence by making a strong appeal 
to his active interests. A child’s character, knowledge, and 
skill are not reconstructed by sitting in a room where events 
happen. Events must happen to him in a way to bring a full 
and interested response. The whole policy of compulsory 
attendance stands or falls with our ability to make school life 
a series of interesting and absorbing experiences to the child. 
It is impossible to compel education. It is possible to have 
compulsory physical attendance at school, but education is 
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had only when attention to and participation in school activ- 
ities invite it. It is the teacher’s duty to select these activ- 
ities with reference to the child’s interests, powers, and 
capacities. There is no other way in which she can guarantee 
the mental as well as the physical presence of the child. “ The 
evil of the elimination of pupils cannot be solved simply by 
raising the compulsory school age ; or that of retardation by 
promoting a given percentage of pupils regardless of standards 
of grading; or that of half-hearted work by increasing the 
emphasis up>on authority, uniformity, coercion, drill, and 
examination.” * The best solution is a high quality of teach- 
ing ; teaching which interests children because it gives pur^iose 
and spirit to the educative process. 

MOST CHILDREN? HAVE INTERESTS 

In the remaining part of this chapter several specific devices 
will be considered by which the interests of children may be 
discovered and used to advantage. Children have interests 
during all ages. Proof of this can be readily found by asking 
those with whom you arc acquainted about the things they 
like to do best. Almost every child will give a response. The 
age of the child frequently determines what that interest is. 
The season of the year influences it much also. In spring and 
summer baseball predominates with the boys; in the fall 
Rugby and soccer football. During the winter season basket 
ball and in the early spring marbles are prominent. .All of 
these, of course, are seasonal interests but they illustrate the 
point that most boys have a definite idea regarding what 
they want to do. Girls' interests arc somewhat similar 
although they do not always select those that boys do. Girls 
are often interested not as participants, but as spectators. 

‘Dewey, John: InUresl and E^ort in Education, pp. viii, x, Houghton 
Mifllin Company, 1913. 
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Interests may be divided into two classes: (i) those that 
arc contagious, aroused because someone else “is doing it." and 
(2) those that arc continuous and peculiar, prompted by an 
inward urge of the individual child. The former type gives 
us our seasonal sports, styles, fads, and the like. These 
interests arc group or community activities that are not 
fundamental to the development of the individual. The 
latter t\pe is more likely to be an individual interest aroused 
by an inward urge toward a given field of activity. 

I he individual interest may not be self-assertive. It may 
lie underneath the surface as a mere i>otcntiality and may 
require a stimulus to bring it up into active operation. An 
interest may be abiding or it may be ephemeral, but in either 
case it is a part of that endowment that is intended to aid in 
the development and growth of the child's personality. By it 
accomplishment can be put upon a plane considerably above 
the average production of the individual. One will work 
harder, longer, more willingly, and more cheerfully at a task 
in which he is interested than he will otherwise. It is during 
such periods as these that one “tests his wings,” so to speak. 
Interests also supply a quality of product that may not be 
otherwise found. When once a child has put himself upon a 
higher plane of mental activity and has felt the satisfaction and 
e.xhilaration that come from the discovery of his own power, 
that child has unconsciously set a standard for himself. He 
never again will be satisfied with a piece of work that he knows 
docs not compare favorably with the product of his best self. 
The original nature of each individual somehow seems to con- 
tain interest possibilities that can be used as educative forces. 
To use them in our educational process is to harness original 
nature and have it work for us. 

But harnessing interests is like harnessing any other natural 
tendency. It requires much study, patience, and effort. 
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Before interests can be harnessed they must be found or 
aroused. Finding the interests of children as a means of 
getting them to read good material and to direct their elTorts 
along certain lines is an educational problem. It is the 
writers’ belief that, if one can establish an interest in a particu- 
lar subject, the person interested will be glad to read stories 
and study factual material pertaining to that interest. 

HOW TO FIN'D ABIDING INTERESTS 

The discovery of abiding interests entails some time and 
difficulty. There are several methods that may be used. 

The Report Method. One way to uncover abiding interests 
is to require the pupils to respond to certain key questions. 
For example, this topic was given to 150 seventh- and eighth- 
grade boys and girls, who were told to use thirty minutes in 
which to write on it: “What I would do with Sio.ooo if I 
could do with it just as I pleased.” The answers illustrated 
clearly the influence that the school had up>on the thoughts of 
its children. We had in our school a system of banking 
whereby the children were urged to deposit at least a penny 
every week. The necessity for the habit of thrift as an 
important factor in successful living had been stressed all the 
way through the grades. 'The necessity of budgeting one’s 
income and of investing sanely one’s savings had also been 
stressed, so that one of the natural reactions to this question 
was for the children to give us back on the papers what had 
been taught them through their banking. The first reaction 
of almost every child was to put some part of that Sio.ooo in 
the bank, and a good many sp>oke of investing a part of it in 
safe securities. This was an expected reaction because of the 
arithmetic work. What was wanted, however, was a list of 
the interests that had come to them naturally or through the 
efforts of the classroom. Significant things were found. There 
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was much to prove that boys and girls in the seventh and eighth 
grades have some definite ideas as to what they want to do for 
their life’s work and some notions as to what they would like 
to do if they had adequate funds. 

One girl said, '• I would go to the university and study to be a 
nurse or a music teacher.” One boy said, ‘‘I would buy a 
forest preserve.” Another said, “I would buy some land and 
plant trees on it,” and went on to develop a plan of what he 
would do with his land and the trees. Four girls desired to be 
teachers. Four l)oys wanted to play musical instruments. 
One girl wanted to be a dancer, and a great number of the 
pupils looked forward to business careers. Most of them had 
a fair Idea of what they might do with that Sio.ooo. Many 
e.xpressed a desire to travel and most of them set a certain 
amount to be spent in this way. 

The following question was also asked: “What would you 
do if you had two months in which you could do just as you 
pleased?” The reactions were similar to those listed under 
the first question. However, three pupils were found who had 
abiding interests. One said : “lam greatly interested in car- 
tooning. although you would not think so by my drawing now. 
I expect to have my uncle teach me cartooning as he is a 
cartoonist himself.” Another girl said, “One thing I would 
like to do very much would be to write a book myself for I 
have written stories and small books on scrap paper, but I 
would like to write a real book.” Another girl said : “I am 
writing a story for a book. I have no reasons to write a book. 
It wouldn’t be good enough to publish but I like to write and 
read. They are my favorite sports.” Four girls expressed a 
desire to be nurses. Some boys were interested in mechanics, 
such as electrical engineering, motors, aeronautics, and the like. 

Another means of finding the interest of children is to have 
them write on the topic “My hobby” or “ What I would like 
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to have as my hobby.” It is refreshing to lind that almost 
every child has a hobby or something in which he or she is 
particularly interested and upon which much time is spent. 
This question also was given to the pupils of tlie grades pre- 
viously mentioned. They were allowed thirty minutes in 
which to write. The results were verj* interesting, for the 
hobbies ran the whole scale of human activities. One boy was 
interested in the grocer>’ business and is now working as a 
clerk in a store. He plans to work to the top. Another boy 
was interested in selling papers and was actually selling them, 
not to make money but for the business training he received 
and the training in how to approach people. He said; “When 
you address a man you should say, ‘ Paper, sir?’ 'Fhe man will 
be more likely to buy a paper than if you go and say, ‘Paper, 
hey,’ or any other slang.” Again other children were inter- 
ested in building things. One boy guided by the Boy's World 
made things at home. He had already made a toy merry-go- 
round, toy automobiles, and Eskimo sleds. Another boy, with 
the help of two friends, had built a little factory in his basement, 
where he had made (loll beds, cedar chests, chairs, tables, lamps, 
sleds, and carts. A number of these finished articles were 
sold. The boys called their factory the M. & M. Toy Manu- 
facturing Company. Some of the pupils liked to fish, hunt, or 
roam around in the woods. Others liked to trap and study 
animal life and still others liked to watch the processes of 
nature, such as the growth of trees and butterflies. 

Another group liked dancing, not ballroom dancing but 
aesthetic dancing, which requires much physical training and 
practice. Some even had ambitions for a stage career. One 
girl said ; “ Every night after school, if I get home early enough, 
I go upstairs, get my slippers, start the victrola, and dance. 
I am trying to walk across the room on my toes. I can go 
halfway across. When I get older I plan to go on the stage. 
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Last summer some of us girls made costumes and danced on a 
large lawn.” One group wanted to be teachers, from kinder- 
garten teachers to teachers of singing or piano. One little 
girl said : “Teaching my sister is very good practice. I love 
to play school and be the teacher.” Some of the boys were 
interested in gathering stamps. One boy said, “It (gathering 
stamps) tends to make geography more interesting.” When a 
boy finds the stamp of a certain country he tries to learn 
something about the government, people, and size of that 
country. 

Radio, of course, was popular because it is so e.xtensivcly 
used. Most of the boys who were interested in radio wanted 
to build radio sets of their own, starting with simple ones and 
rebuilding them until good sets had been made. Radio was a 
splendid hobby because a radio in the home tends to keep the 
boy there, and while interested in it he is wholesomely oc- 
cupied. A number of girls were interested in sewng. Some 
of them even went so far as to help make clothes for the chil- 
dren and grown-ups at home. Others were doing crocheting, 
fancy needlework, and art work. This all tended to make 
the homes more attractive and was splendid for the girls. 

Dramatics and writing showed as strong preferences on the 
part of some. One girl said, “As soon as I complete high 
school I am going to join the Ziegfcld Follies.” Another one 
said, “My hobby is to make up plays.” She then went on to 
say that the previous summer she had made up five plays, 
which her friends acted. They charged five cents’ admission 
to four of them. The money went towards the costumes they 
had made. The house was completely sold out for each per- 
formance. Next summer this young playwright plans to give 
a play in a neighboring city in her uncle’s theater. She has the 
play written and ready to be acted. Its name is LitUe Goody 
Ttvo Shoes. Here we have a distinct case of a hobby that may 
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lead to something worth while if the child’s efforts and interest 
in writing are fed and directed in an intelligent way. 

Another girl said : “When I have spare time I write stories 
and often make up poems. When I grow older I want to 
write books. I wrote a very small play with only eight 
chapters which I named Maud of Magic Farm. Lately I 
wrote a book which I called A Weary Traveler. When I 
was young I always wanted to be like Louisa M. Alcott.’’ 
Here again is a distinct tendency toward literary effort and if 
cultivated it might produce splendid fruit. Nursing and 
caring for children attracts some girls. Others like to read, 
with no particular idea in mind except that of reading good 
books. 

These papers brought to light the fact that a number of our 
pupils were interested in singing and instrumental music. A 
boy who was more or less a problem in school said : “When I 
am through with my work I like to practice on my violin. 
When I am tired I like to practice ; it seems to take the 
tiredness away.” Of course, athletics and sports of all kinds 
were the first choice of a great many. One young fellow was 
raising guinea pigs and in his paper he told how he made 
money with them. A number of the boys were interested in 
mechanics of {liffercnt tyj^es. 

The pupils who had abiding interests were by no means in 
the majority among the one hundred and fifty who were 
tested. The results were worth while. Some of the pupils 
had acquired abiding interests without guidance. With an 
enriched curriculum the number of abiding interests would 
have been much larger. Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that in studies of this kind premium is to be put upon quality 
rather than quantity. The work would have been exceedingly 
well worth while if we had discovered only one pupil with an 
abiding interest. 
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i he I'rce Association Method. AhoIIkt means of discovering 
the interests of children is to use a certain amount of time, 
say thirty minutes, in which they arc to write the different 
words of which they can think. Somewhere in the lists that 
are written one often linds a scries of words pertaining to some 
|)articular activity. If a boy Is especially interested in sports, 
he may write a number of words peculiar to certain games or, 
if interested in automobiles, a list of words pertaining to 
automobiles. 

This method worked particularly well with one boy. He 
had seemed to have no interest in anything. His teacher had 
s«\id. “ If there ever was a hopeless case, he is one.” The boy 
was listless and intolerably bored with the formal work of the 
school, which to him seemed dry and useless. When he was 
asked to write all tlie words that he could think of he reacted 
iti a normal manner. First he wrote the names of all the things 
that lie could sec from where he sat writing. I'hen, without 
any hesitation, he quit looking around, began to write steadily, 
and continued thus until time was called. An examination of 
liis list showed that all the words in the latter part of it referred 
to farm activities. When lie was questioned on the subject it 
was discovered that the boy’s whole ambition In life was to 
become a farmer. 

Acting upon this information, the teacher changed the 
content of the boy’s instruction in a radical manner. In his 
reading he made his grades because he was given material that 
related to the farm and farm activities. His arithmetic 
problems were thereafter restrictctl for a while to the quanti- 
tative side of farm life. Every effort was made to present to 
him subject matter from the farm point of view. The results 
were very gratifying. The boy’s Hstlessncss disappeared. 
He became interested in his work and took a constructive 
part in it. Best of all, the contagion of his interest carried 
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him into other fields and before long he was doing the regular 
work of the school in a creditable manner. 

The Inventory Method. Again, to find the range of interests 
in the school a questionnaire may be prepared listing a number 
of life activities. 'This questionnaire may be submitted to 
the pupils with instructions for them to make a first, second, 
and third choice. A complete description of this is found in 
Chapter VIII. 

Other Methods of Finding Interests. It is quite possible that 
no one of the methods that has been outlined thus far will 
prove feasible in some school systems. Possibly there arc some 
teachers who arc too busy to carry on more than the minimum 
amount of investigation of this sort. For such conditions the 
suggestions that follow may prove helpful. 

1. Provide as far as possible for a free selection of topics for 
themes in English. Keep a record of these topics for each 
pupil and watch for any groupings or trends that may occur 
in them. 

2. Assign as theme topics in English such subjects as: 

What I should like to do when I get through school 
What I like to do best during vacation time 
My favorite amusement 
Where I like to go best and why 
Where I should prefer to live if I could not live in the 
United States, with reasons 
The most interesting time I ever had 

3. Look up any records that your pupils may have in the 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Test or the Seashore Music 
Test. 

SUMMARY 

Interest is related to the education of the gifted. Children 
have interests. They are nature’s means of stimulating 
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growth. They are great natural forces which the school can 
harness to facilitate the educational process. We may compel 
children to attend school. We cannot compel mental growth 
unless interest is aroused. Daydreaming is not necessarily 
a sign of indolence. Many of our present-day conveniences 
were seen first in daydreams. Daydreams arc connected 
with interests. Before a child is condemned for daydreaming 
be sure that the dreaming is not worth while. Daydreaming 
helps creative thinking. Our courses of study tend to prevent 
the harnessing of interests. So the minds of children continue 
to wander to their places of liking. One of our problems is to 
provide environment that induces educative or developing 
activities. The teacher’s attitude has much to do with creat- 
ing the right environment. Interests grow when the teacher 
encourages them, whether they arc inside or outside the 
classroom. The school should attempt to find the interests of 
children. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Education of the Gifted — Organization and 

Administration 

The previous chapters have been general in their nature. 
The needs and characteristics of gifted pupils have been in- 
dicated, the general nature of curriculum content that is 
adapted to their needs has been outlined, the methods and 
jirocedures that are useful in the education of the gifted have 
been pointed out ; the need for subject matter that is in line 
with the interests of gifted pupils has been emphasized, and 
means of identifying these interests have been suggested. 
'I his chapter will be concerned with a description of one method 
of organizing and administering education in line with the 
principles that have been described in the earlier chapters. 
The plan to be described is one that was used in one of the 
school districts in the city of Appleton, Wisconsin, from 1921 
to 1925. Since 1925 the plan has been greatly developed 
and broadened. It is now in use throughout the whole city. 
This account must be restricted to the early stages of the work 
only. 

The plan, which represents a modification of the project 
method of instruction, was called the “hobby” method. 
The aim was to provide a project that was a genuine, con- 
scious, purposeful activity for each pupil who was entitled 
to do extra work. The regular work was never neglected. 
Indeed, it always received first consideration, because it had 
to be completed satisfactorily before the project or hobby 
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work began. Each pupil knew lhat he would be allowed to 
work at his hobby as soon as the preliminary requirements 
wore met. This was a powerful urge to many pupils, who 
would not have met the regular requirements otherwise. 
Remedial instruction was planned to assist backward pupils 
in meeting the preliminary requirements so that they, too, 
might spend at least some time at their hobbies. 

At the beginning of school each year, the number of pupils 
who could already meet the preliminary requirements was 
determined. This was decided originally by using a battery 
of standard tests. .After the first time only the reading 
test was used. Every pupil who was up to standard in the 
test and up to passing grade in all his subjects was eligible 
to work at his hobbv. 1 hose who were below standard \vere 
required to do remedial work along with the regular work of the 
class. As soon as they brought their achievement up to the 
median for their grade, they were permitted to start work 
on a hobby. On the other hand, if some pujiil who had started 
at a hobby began to fall below the median level of achieve- 
ment, he was required to quit working at his hobby until his 
deficiency had been removed. 

REPORT METHOD 

When the pupils who were eligible to do hobby work had 
been identified by their test scores and class standings, the 
next step was in order. It consisted in helping each pupil 
to find his own particular hobby. In the first year of the 
work, this was done by means of the report method. All 
the pupils were asked to write answers to the following ques- 
tions, which were adapted from Kelley’s Edticalional Guidance : 

I. What indoor game do you like best ? ' 


' These questions yield interesting and worth-while returns in every school. 
A summary of returns from a wide area is to be found in A Sludy of CkUdren's 
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2. What outdoor game do you like best ? 

3. What magazines have you read recently? 

Put a cross in front of the name of the one you like best 
and tell why you like it. 

4. What is your favorite book? Why? 

5. What occupation would you like to follow after you 
are through school ? 

6. What person not in your local neighborhood would 
you want to be like if you could? 

7. If you had plenty of money and were perfectly free to 
travel, what foreign country would you visit? Why? 

8. If you had plenty of money to spend just as you wante<l 
to spend it, name three things that you would buy for yourself. 

g. If you had plenty of money and were free to go to any of 
the following, mark the one that you would attend : 


(a) A football game 

(b) Church 

(c) A movie 

(d) A political convention 

(e) An art gallery 

(/) A basket-ball game 
(g) Sunday school 
(li) A debate 
(*) A fashion show 


0 ) A concert 
(k) A baseball game 
(/) Grand opera 
(m) A prize fight 
f«) Light opera 
(0) A social dance 
(/>) A dramatic recital 

(q) A play at the theater 

(r) An exhibition of aesthetic 
dancing 


10. If you had plenty of money and were perfectly free, 
how would you spend your summer vacation? 

11. You will have five minutes to write all the words you 
can think of. Take care not to repeat any of them. Do 
not count or recite anything that you have memorized. 

imereits, which is issued in mimeographed form by the Wisconsin State De- 
partment of Public Instniclion, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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When the results were tabulated it was found that there 
were a number of seasonal interests represented, but a few 
definite centers of interest were evident that appeared to be 
of the abiding Ivtdc. On the basis of these interests, the first 
year four clubs were organized relating to newspaper work, 
teaching, radio, and forestr>'. The nc.xt year interest was so 
general that four more clubs were added, salesmanship, nurs- 
ing. arts and crafts, and mechanics, making eight in all. 
These continued until the end of the experiment. 

INVENTORY METHOD 

After the first year of the e.xpcriment a modified inventory 
method was used based upon the results of the preceding year 
or years. At the beginning of each year the following ma- 
terial was mimeographed and put into the hands of each 
pupil who was eligible to do hobby work. 


Interest Questionnaire 

Name Grade Date 

School 

Read these sheets over carefully. They will tell you some im- 
portant things relating to eleven kinds of study that the boys and 
girls of your school have enjoyed in past years. After you have 
read the sheets through answer these questions about them. 

Are you interested in any of the following? Are you interested 
enough to want to study it? Check three interests in the order of 
your preference, writing the word First to the left of your first 
choice, Secotid to the left of your second choice, Third to the left of 
your third choice. 

You are asked to make three choices because we are not sure 
that we can have all the clubs mentioned below, but we shall have 
as many as possible. 
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The Salesmanship Club 

I. Purpose 

A. To find out what salesmanship is 

B. To learn essentials of business. A successful business is 

founded upon the two following ideas : 

1. Seeing the need of a certain kind of service in a com- 

munity 

2. Intelligently filling that need 

(The reasons why so many business institutions fail is 
because their founders have not solved satisfactorily 
both of these problems.) 

C. To know essential characteristics of a salesman 

1. He must know his goods. 

2. He must believe in his goods. 

3. He must believe in the service rendered by these goods. 

4. He must have a suitable personality. 

(а) He must be good-natured. 

(б) He must be self-controUcKl. 

(c) He must talk freely and fluently. 
id) He must understand people and anticipate their 
wants. 

(e) He must sell goods for the service they perform 
and thereby build up a clientele. 
if) He must be able to talk something besides shop. 

II. Aim 

A. To create interest in business and salesmanship 

B. To begin acquiring essentials of busint^ss and salesmanship 

C. To gain actual experience in selling goods 

III. Method 

A. Trips to factories and mills so that one may gain some 

knowledge of how goods are manufactured 

B. Talks on salesmanship given by salesmen 

C. Dramatizing a conversation between a salesman and a 

customer 

D. Holding sales 
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E. Cultivating cheerfulness, willingness, promptness, accu- 

racy, fairness, and honesty 

F. Reading books on salesmanship 

G. Reading other books, magazines, and newspapers so that 

one may be prepared to talk something other than shop 

The Teachers' Club 

The Teachers’ Club was one of the largest of the interest groups 
last year. The cooperation was splendid and the girls displayed 
keen interest and enthusiasm that lasted throughout the year. 

The following alms, purpose, and methods were used last year 
in our club. 

I. Purpose 

A. To assist those who are desirous of becoming teachers 

II. Aim 

A. To form the highest ideals necessar>’ for a first-class teacher 

B. To stimulate a desire to become a teacher 

C. To create a keen interest in the best kind of leaching 

III. Method 

A. To profit by actual e.xpcriencc. (Some of the girls taught 

in one of the grades for several weeks last year,) 

B. To read not only good books, but the best books that can 

be obtained to help us in our aims 

C. To visit the different grades for observation, wlh visits 

also to rural schools, the County Training School, and 
the Slate Normal School 

The Radio Club 

1. Purpose 

A. To give the pupils an opportunity to read an abundance of 

material relating to radio 

B, To afford as much information about radio from as many 

different sources as possible 
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II. Method 

A. Reading books and newspapers and magazine articles 

B. Making e.xperiments 

C. Question-box discussions 

D. Talks by local radio men 

III. Subject material 

A. Brief history of the development of radio 

B. Radio as a public service 

C. The future of radio 

D. The principal parts of the radio 

1. Antennae 

2. Receiving apparatus 

3. Sending ai)paratus 

4. Tubes 

5. Amplifiers 

E. Bridging the gap between the sender and the receiver 

1. Broadcasting 

2. Brief study of radio waves 

3. International Morse code 

F. A comparative study of programs sent out by various 

stations 

The Mechanics’ Club 

I. Tin can toys 

A. Purpose 

1. To learn the fundamentals of sheet metal work 

2. To broaden our knowledge of materials 

B. Aim 

1. To encourage boys to put their spare lime into some- 

thing useful 

2. To stimulate originality and inventive ability 

C. Method 

1. Studying metals used 

2. Learning the principles underlying metal work 
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3. Practice in cutting sheet metal 

4. Learning 

(а) Joints used in the work 

(б) The use of soldering instruments 
(<•) Cleansing acids and their uses 

5. Designing and building original toys 

II. Elementary electricity 

A. Purpose 

I. To give the members of the club the elementary facts 
concerning electricity 

li. Aim 

I. To encourage boys who are interested in electricity 
C. Method 

1. Studying magnetism 

2. Studying static electricity 

3. Studying batteries, wet and dry 

4. Studying the principles of the dynamo and motor 

$. Studying current detectors, transformers, simple mo- 
tors, and the like. Visiting neighboring plants 

III. Woodwork 

A. Purpose 

1. To broaden one's knowledge of woodwork so that one 
may pursue the work further 

B. Aim 

1 . To instill a desire to follow woodtvork in those who like 

it 

2 . To show possibilities in the manufacture of wood 

products 

C. Method 

1. Visits to woodwork factories and mills 

2. Designing in wood for (c) strength and (b) beauty 

3. Study of wood to learn the kinds used for different 

purposes 

4. Building original projects 
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IV. Elementary mechanics 

A. Purpose 

1. To fulfill the desire of boys who like to work with 
machines 

B. Aim 

I. To stimulate originality and self-expression 

C. Method 

1. Studying a few mechanical laws relating to levers, 

gears, and mechanical efliciency 

2. Studying friction and the losses that result from it 

3. Repairing clocks, phonographs, motors, and the like 

The Writing and Dramatics Club 

I. Purpose 

A. To give an opportunity for expression in writing or in 
acting 

11 . Aim 

A. Through activities to stimulate writing and dramatics 

III. Method 

A. Studying persons who have made good in expressing 

themselves through writing or acting 

B. Studying good stories 

C. Studying good plays 

D. Opportunity for expression through writing or acting 

The Forestry Club 

I. Purpose 

A. To get a clear idea of our dependence on the forests and 

how they influence our prosperity 

B. To understand why a reforestation policy is necessary 

II. Aim 

A. To feel an interest in forestry 

B. To understand different reforestation policies 

C. To learn the work and training of a forester 
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III. Method 

A. Learning the effects of the forest on early history 

B. Discovering why lumber costs so much now 

I. Learning what part of one slifeit takes to save enough 
to build a home 

C. Investigating the effects of the forests on local prosperity 

D. Finding out how long our forests will last at the present 

rale of consumption 

E. Considering the need of a reforestation policy 

F. Learning the possibilities in forestry as a life work 

G. Studying training necessarj’ for a forester 

H. Making trips to obscr\'c reforestation or a forest products 

laboralorv 

I. Reading interesting books on forestry 

The Nurses' Ciub 

I. Purpose 

A. To interest girls in nursing as a profession 

B. To show the value of a nursing course to every girl 

C. To show that nursing is not a new profession 

II. Aim 

A. To give some general information about nursing 

1. A short r^sum6 of the history of nursing 

2. Service required of nurses 

3. Requisites for one caring for the sick 

B. To show the responsibility that one has who cares for the 

sick and prevents spread of diseases 

C. To learn possibilities in nursing 

III. Method 

A. Practical demonstration 
I. Bed making 

(fl) With the patient 
(b) Without Uie patient 
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(c) Discussions relating to 

(1) Beds 

(2) Mattresses 

(3) Airing beds and clothing 

2. Giving a bed bath 

3. Proper characteristics of a sick room 

(а) Paper on wall 

(б) Exposure 
(c) Ventilation 
id) Location 
(«) Furniture 

if) Choice of the room 

4. Common emergencies and treatment 

5. Care of the sick 

B. Reading good histories, biographies, and stories 

C. Visiting places of interest 

D. Questions and answers 

Tilt Arts and Crafts Club 

I. Purpose 

A. To help those pupils who have a talent and a strong feel- 
ing for art and who wish to know more about art 

II. Aim 

A. To train the aesthetic sense of the individual 

B. To bring out freedom of expression 

C. To open the minds of the students to the fact that they 

should be themselves and that they should draw their 
inspiration from nature and from the immediate needs 
of their surroundings 

III. Method 

A. Studying good books relating to arts and crafts, such as 
books on 

1. Ribbon art 

2. Needlework art 
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3. Arts and crafts 

4. Waxwork 

5. Basketry and the like 

H. N'isiling art stores and art departments 
C. Practical work in creating designs through 

1. Block ])rinting and stenciling 

(а) Designing 

(б) Carving 

(f) Transferring patterns 

2. Waxwork 

(a) Modeling in wax from the crude state to something 
having form, design, and beauty, such as neck 
cords, bracelets, vases, etc. 

3. Basketry or paper rope weaving 

(a) Working from a menial image at making baskets, 
lamj) shades, and vases 

4. Crocheting and embroidering 

(u) Studying good and bad trimming for garments and 
the proper use for crocheting and embroidery as 
a form of trimming 

5. Ribbon art 

(a) Making ribbon novelties for decoration 

6. Knameiing 

(a) Making something attractive and beautiful from 
vcr>’ inexpensive materials, such as vases, 
bottles, shoe trees, etc. 

In this course odds and ends from mother's "trunk of wonders” 
may be used and made into something useful and beautiful. 


TAc Newspaper Club 

I. Purpose 

A. To give those pupils having natural journalistic ability an 

opportunity to develop their talent 

B. To enlarge their vocabulary 

C. To improve their use of English 
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II. Aim 

A. To make pupils wide-awake, obscr\’ing, and alert 

B. To acquaint pupils, in youth, with the making of a news- 

paper 

C. To teach the divisions of a newspaper so that the pupils 

may know what belongs on the sport page, on the social 
page, in the personal columns, etc. 

D. To acquaint pupils with the kinds of news and news- 

papers that they may discriminate between the right 
kind of copy and the so-called “yellow” or sensational 
copy 

III. Method 

A. Observing evcr>’thing that occurs in school, not only in 

one’s own room, but in whole building or district 

B. Selecting those hai>j)enings that are of enough importance 

to be considered “copy” 

C. Getting news of the town that has a bearing upon school 

life 

D. Assigning one sheet to each member of club 

The Folk Dancing Club 

There is some possibility of organizing folk dancing clubs. They 
would deal with artistic dancing of different kinds. 

The Museum Club 

We may have a club for collecting stamps, moths, and the like. 

If you are not interested in any of these clubs, please state what 
your interest is. 

A copy of the above questionnaire was handed to each 
pupil and he was instructed to make three choices, indicating 
them as outlined in the introductory paragraph. To make 
sure that each child understood what the different clubs 
were, he was instructed to underline the titles of the various 
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clubs until all clubs had been pointed out. Time was then 
taken to explain the ground to be covered in each club. In 
salesmanship the pupils were told that one could not just 
go into any part of the city, put up a building, and start in 
business ; that the reason a number of people fail is because 
they do just that thing. One ought to suiA’ey the prospective 
territory to see if there is a need or a possibility of creating a 
need for the type of goods which one wishes to sell. If the 
results of the survey are favorable, then the business should 
be attempted. Surveys of different communities should be 
taken until one finds a location which has all the earmarks 
of opportunity. 2\fter the location is established one should 
have an absolute belief that the goods he has to sell will serve 
the apparent need. When one has confidence in his goods 
he can conscientiously urge prospective patrons to purchase. 
Every sale means a real service which will tend to establish 
confidence. 

'I hen the qualifications of a salesman were discussed. The 
salesman must know his goods, study them, know their weak- 
ness and their strength. He must know the place where they 
can serve best and have the courage to tell when they will 
serve and when they will not. It was made plain that the busi- 
ness man must be one of good nature, slow to anger. All 
people make mistakes, and the business man must be big 
enough to correct them and have self-control enough not to 
mind the anger of an irate customer, but to wait until that 
customer cools down and then explain the reason for the 
difficulty. The salesman must be a person who is broad- 
minded and one who knows something else besides shop talk. 
Then the aims and methods as indicated in the outline above 
were presented. 

Each club outline was explained in like manner. The 
children were asked if they had any questions. They were 
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free to ask any they wanted. After they had made their 
choices it was impressed upon them that they must be up to 
the standard of the achievement tests before they were priv- 
ileged to enter one of the clubs. It was also impressed upon 
them that, if they were not up to standard, they were to go 
into a remedial section under the direction of a teacher. 
However, the incentive was always held ahead. They had 
made the choice of the club to which they wished to belong. 
Anyone in the remedial group who brought himself up to 
standard and passed his achievement lest successfully was 
privileged to go into his chosen club. 

After each pupil had checked the questionnaire indicating 
his first, second, and third choice of clubs, the questionnaires 
were collected. Each one made three choices so that he 
could be sure to find a club. It did not seem advisable to 
attempt a club where there were not at least five members. 
There were two reasons for this: first, we had a limited 
number of teachers to act as leaders and, second, it was very 
difficult to find and gather the materials with which to work. 
The questionnaires were sorted into piles; each pile repre- 
sented those who chose a certain club. Then the names of 
those who chose a particular club were arrangcrl in the order 
of their reading test scores, ranging from the highest to the 
lowest and according to grades and school. (The clubs in- 
cluded the seventh and eighth grades of two schools, which 
were about one-half a mile apart.) 

The foregoing outlines and discussion are given in con- 
siderable detail with the hope that the procedure, or one 
similar to it, may be put into effect in other schools. The 
time required for the presentation of the outlines and the 
organization of the results is not excessive. The results that 
will be obtained in any school will make the study worth 
while even if nothing further is done. Teachers ordinarily 
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know entirely loo little about the interests of their pupils. 
If the teacher has the time and inclination merely to read what 
her pupils’ ambitions arc, she will have possession of a fund of 
invaluable knowledge. 

ORGANIZING RESULTS 

It is also quite desirable and even essential for each teacher 
to know just which of her pupils need remedial work and 
which need enriched work. If only one test is used, that 
test should be in reading. This will be obvious to anyone 
who has rellected upon the c.xtcnt to which reading is the key 
that unlocks everything else. On several occasions In the 
present study the pupils were ranked upon the basis of the 
Thorndike-McCall reading scores alone. We recommend 
this limited use of the achievement tests to any who have 
not time to carry out a more extensive testing program. 

After the interest outlines had been returned by the pupils 
with all the questions answered, lists like the following were 
made and posted : 


Interest Clubs 
Arts and Crafts — Miss 


Reading Test Scores 



Mean Score 
(R equired for entrance 

T Score 

Eighth Grade, North, Lincoln 
Margaret 

into clubs) 

. . . 58.7. . . 

. . 6s 

Bernice 

. . . 58.7 . . . 

. . 60 

Dorothy 

. . . 58.7 . . . 

. . 60 

Viola 

. . . 58.7. . . 

. . 56 

Violet (3d) 

. . . 58.7. . . 

• . $2 
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Mean Score 
(R equired for entrance 

T Score 


into clubs) 


Eighth Grade, South, Lincoln 

Irise 

• • • > • « 

• • 73 

Seventh Grade, Lincoln 

Arline 

. . . 54.8 . . • . 

. . 60 

Dorothy 

• • • ^4*^ • • • • 

. . 56 

Ida (3d) 

• • • ^4*^ • • « • 

. . 58 

Eighth Grade, Columbus 

Fanny (2d) 

. . . 58.7 . . . . 

• • 45 

Seventh Grade, Columbus 

Jack 

• • • • • • • 

. . 67 

Paul 

• • • ^4*^ « • • • 

. . 58 

Esther 

• ^4 *8 • • • 

• • 54 

Remedial Group 

Eleanore 

. . . 58.7 . . . . 

■ ■ 54 

Viola 

. . . 54.8 . . . 

. . SO 

Lucille 

. . . 54.8 . . . 

■ . 50 

Estelle 

. . . 54.8 . . . 

• • 49 

Margaret (3d) .... 

. . . 58.7 . . . 

• • 52 

Lucille (2d) 

. . . 54.8 . . . 

• • 52 

Gertrude (2d) .... 

. . . 54.8 . . . 

• • 49 

Helen (2d) 

. . . 54.8 . . . 

■ ■ 45 


For complete tabulation see Appendix. 

This list shows the names of those who were entitled to 
enter the Arts and Crafts Club and of those who would be 
entitled to enter the club as soon as they raised their scores in 
reading. The eighth grade standard is 58.7 and the seventh 
grade 54.8. Those below the grade standard were not eligible 
and had to improve their work. Twenty-one pupils wished 
membership in the Arts and Crafts Club but only thirteen 
were admitted at the beginning of the year. The eight others 
were placed in a remedial group, where they were given 
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remedial work in reading. Each stayed in this reading 
group until he could bring his reading score up to the stand- 
ard for lus grade. These pupils came from the seventh and 
eighth grades of two different schools. The leader of the 
club was one of the teachers and the meetings were held in 
the sewing room. 

In the column headed “Mean Score” are listed the stand- 
ard scores. The number in the middle column, after the 
name of eacli pupil, told what score on the reading test he 
had to equal or excel in order to get and keep member- 
ship in the club. In the column headed “T Score” each one 
found the score he made on the test. If a pupil was in the 
remedial group, he could see how much he lacked of being 
able to enter his chosen club by comparing his score with 
the standard for his grade, as shown in the middle column. 
Lists exactly similar to the one shown here were provided 
and jmsted for each club. 

'I'his method of sectioning was valid in most cases but a 
few exceptions were sometimes nccessar)'. There were a few 
pupils in every school who could never hope to reach the 
standard score for their grade. These pupils belonged to 
that odd class of people who have the urge toward high 
achievement and can clearly sec their desired goal but some- 
how lack the power to succeed. Exceptions were made 
also in a few cases where a pupil was highly but narrowly 
talented in some line such as music, which is largely inde- 
pendent of reading ability. This accounts for people whose 
scores were below the mean entering a club. 

Before deciding finally to keep a pupil in the remedial 
group a conference with the teacher was held and the case 
of the child who had failed was discussed minutely. If a 
child had apparently done his best and was barely passing, it 
was assumed that owing to a lack of verbal intelligence he 
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would never be a groat success. Tor that reason he was 
not deprived of the joy of being a member of his chosen club. 
But those who had ability and did not come up to standard 
were required to do the remedial work. 

SOME RESULTS 

This plan brought remarkable results, results that are hard 
to believe. The last year there were about fifty children in 
remedial groups. They were so anxious to get into the clubs 
that they worked like little 'I'rojans to improve. Scarcely 
a day w'ent by but one or more came to the ollice requesting 
a test. The result was that before the end of the year all 
but five or six had successfully passed the standard reading 
test. This was surprising. It hardly seemed ix)ssible. It 
is hard to believe that these children improved so rapidly. 
Nevertheless, the facts proved that they did successfully 
pass the reading tests. They were not given the same test 
twice. Each time they were tested a different one of the 
Thorndike-McCall tests was used, so that as far as tests were 
concerned there could be no question. 

'I'he fact that so many children could pass the required 
tests leads one to believe that, if more incentives were held 
out by way of something for the children to work toward, 
something which they would enjoy, much of the work in school 
that pupils now do merely because we ask them to, would 
be done better and more cheerfully. The same bit of philos- 
ophy works for adults. If one plans a fishing or hunting 
trip or a vacation, he is much more likely to get his work 
in shape. The hang-overs are cleared away so that nothing 
will stand in the way of enjoying that in which he is interested. 
The same principle seems to hold good in school. Perhaps we 
are only scratching the surface in our teaching. Perhaps there 
arc possibilities in children of which we have not yet dreamed. 
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SOME DIFFICULTIES 

The scheme that has just been describeci is very much 
worth while but it involves some difliculties. One of these 
is the fact that every year the first choice of some pupils must 
be ignored because there are not enough pupils to be organized 
into a club in that special thing, lb meet this difliculty. as 
we have said, the children were aske<l to indicate their first, 
second, and third choices. WTien there was no club corre- 
S|X)nding to their first choice they of course had to go into a 
club which corresponded to their second or third choice. 'I'his 
is a matter of regret. It is an osbtacle that has not been 
overcome as yet. In the actual work, however, this obstacle 
caused little or no difliculty. Human interests are wonderful 
things. With a little encouragement even a minor interest 
grows amazingly. As a result there was soon no dissatisfac- 
tion over having to enter a club which was second or even 
third choice. 

These tests lead one to believe that every child has an 
interest of some kind. During the five years the clubs were 
run there was just one boy who did not have an interest. 
However, this was soon cared for. Since he did not have 
an interest and was not interested in any club, he naturally 
went into a remedial group. He soon changed his mind. 
Boys and girls talked freely about various clubs and the 
things that they were doing. This set him thinking. He 
found that he was missing something. He could not stand 
being on the side lines; so he generated an interest in one 
of the clubs. Little difficulty was c.xpericnced in learning 
what each wanted to do. The difficulty was in making the 
range of clubs broad enough to care for all first choices. 

There might be a question about excluding from the clubs 
those who were not up to standard in school work and those 
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who did not pass the reading test. Most of the pupils who 
failed in one or more subjects did so not from lack of ability. 
These pupils needed an urge to make them, of their own 
accord, work hard enough to pass their grades. When pupils 
had the privilege of being in clubs of their liking, they did not 
permit poor work to stand in their way. Interest furnished 
the urge. By demanding the price of admission most pupils 
worked hard enough to get into a club. If not at first, they 
did before the year was over. This materially improved the 
quality of school work. 

Care in selecting clubs was urged. After the clubs were 
started pupils could not change from one to another. To do 
so would disrupt the organization. However, there were 
few requests for changes. Most of the boys and girls were 
happy with their choices. 

CLUB LEADERSHIP 

Much of the success of a club depends upon the leader. 
No one can lead a club of bright pupils by dogmatic methods. 
Constructive activity is the key to success in educating the 
gifted. I he first thing that a leader must learn is to let the 
pupils alone as much as possible. The leadership must be 
with the pupils. They must do all the planning, deciding, 
and organizing that they can possibly do. The major func- 
tion of the leader Is to give advice when asked. The leader 
can offer suggestions but this must be done in a tactful manner. 
The leader is not a teacher in the ordinary sense of that word. 
She must not lecture or quiz. If she has the knack, a stim- 
ulating thought question once in a while may be in order. 
The main point to remember in club work is the fact that 
the members have undertaken to do something for themselves. 
This happens so rarely in school procedure that one must 
continually caution teachers who act as leaders for bright 
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pupils against arbitrary contradiction of ideas that the leader 
considers wrong. If some club member arrives at a wrong 
conclusion, the leader should ordinarily keep silent. The 
most that she must do is to suggest that possibly it would be 
wise to look into the other side of the question also. When 
that has been done the pupils milst be free to decide even if 
they make a wrong decision. The function of a leader in 
clubs of these kinds is much like that of the adviser of a literary 
society. 'I'he leader must never forget that in clubs for bright 
puj)ils the show is theirs, not hers. Any attempts at dictation 
or dogmatism defeat the puqwse of the whole scheme. 

Iti this study the leaders, except one. were drawn from 
available teachers. It was not considered necessary that 
the leader be versed in the subject that the club was to study. 
If the leader was interested in the subject, she enjoyed digging 
out material with the pupils. Again, the leader did not nee<l 
to be an upper-grade teacher to handle the situation effec- 
tively. One kindergarten assistant handled an eighth-grade 
remedial group and di<l splendidly. She used as a text a 
study reader that was well adapted for this work. Before 
long her group had so im{)roved that most of the pupils suc- 
cessfully passed the reading test. A kindergarten director 
of many years’ experience took another remedial group, 
with similar results. Another kindergarten director led the 
Teachers’ Club. She enjoyed doing it and the girls enjoyed 
belonging to it. Another kindergarten teacher of one-half 
year’s experience helped with the Salesmanship Club. She 
had been a clerk in a store for a few years and her experience 
there was an asset. With her worked a floor manager of one 
of the leading clothing stores. These people did unusual 
work. A music teacher, who liked to write, led one of the 
Newspaper Clubs and achieved good results. A mathemat- 
ics teacher led the Radio Club. The school nurse led the 
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Nurses’ Club ; the manual training teacher, the Mechanics’ 
Club, while one of the authors led the Forestry Club, and so 
on. None of us was expert in the subjects studied by the 
clubs, but each took an interest in the work, and the clubs 
functioned well. 


TIIE CLUBS IN OPERATION 

The places of meeting were chosen from necessity, not from 
adaptability. The Forestry Club crowded into the oftice. 
The Nurses’ Club met in the Vocational School. A remedial 
group met in a kindergarten and sat on kindergarten chairs. 
The Mechanics’ Club met in the manual training room. 
'I'he meetings were held wherever a room could be found. 
Inconvenience did not seem to bother; the interest was too 
strong. 

Before the clubs met. the leaders were called together and 
given the following list of instructions, to serve as a guide. 


Instruc'tions and Reports 
Club /nsiruclious for 

1. Organi/.c and outline work for the year. 

2. Go to the public library and get books pertaining to your 
club. 

3. Keep watch for magazine articles and advertising material 
that may be a help in your work. Keep lists of such material and 
of placets where it may be obtained. 

4. Make a list of the names and publishers, with their addresses, 
of materials that are found useful in your club. 

5. Write to the State Library Commission for books. 

6. Make weekly plans. Have a definite aim for each club 
meeting. Make your plans in duplicate. Send one copy to the 
office and keep the other. Do not make your club a duplicate of a 
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regular class ; keep it free, like an orderly business meeting. Lead- 
ership must come from within the club. Committees must take 
the responsibility of planning. Help your club to organize. 

7. Each week plan to write the storv- of the material covered. 
The total of these ought to give a good idea of the content covered 
during the year. List the bibliography after each subject. 

Outlines for the year were prepared and handed in. The 
librarian at the public library was asked to cooperate and 
she did so willingly. Magazine articles bearing on the club 
subjects were clipped and saved. 

Weekly outlines were made on the following blank : 

Weekly Report of Club 

Leader 

Dale 

1. Plan for next week 

2. To-day’s aim 

3. Method 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 

(b) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

(d) Report of what was done 

The following are illustrations of how the blanks looked 
after they were filled in : 

Weekly Report of Nurses’ Club 
Leader 

Date Jan. 22 
I. Plan for next week 

Discussion of the sick room, covering the choice of room, 
ventilation, sunlight, furniture, care of the room, wall 
paper, etc. Reasons are to be given for each answer. 
Short review of preceding lesson 
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2. To-day’s aim 

(а) Organization of the club 

(б) Requisites of a nurse or for anyone who cares for the sick, 

with special attention given to personal hygiene 

3. Method 

Questions and answers 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

In discussing personal hygiene the questions were asked: 
“What is the cause of an offensive breath?” “What 
is the remedy?” 

(б) Good contributions 

Each girl gave at least one quality she would like her 
nurse to possess if she had to have one. 

(c) Report of what was done 

Betty was elected President. 

Jean was elected Secretarj’ and Treasurer. 

We discovered there were only four girls in the club who 
did not have the desire to take training some day. There 
were five girls who were in the Nurses’ Club the previous year. 
The leader tried to give the girls an idea of the subjects to be 
studied so that they might become more interested, and also 
that they might more easily and more intelligently contribute 
to the class, making suggestions as to ways the club might 
be improved. The leader also tried to show that the purpose 
of the entire course was fourfold : (i) to interest the girls in 
the profession, (2) to give them the opportunity to sec the 
value of a course in nursing both as a prerequisite to the 
profession and as a very useful subject for every girl to know, 
(3) to give them a glimpse of the opportunities open in the 
nursing world — private, public health, and institutional 
nursing, and (4) to show how natural nursing is and that it 
is not a new profession. It was decided that the qualities 
liked in a nurse are similar to those we desire for ourselves. 
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A discussion on personal hygiene followed, with some helpful 
hints on care of hair, dress, face, hands, nails, teeth, and the 
body as a whole and the value of exercise, sleep, and food. 
Special stress was laid on remedies for perspiration and other 
bodily odors that might be disagreeable. A group of three 
was chosen by the President to take charge of the next meet- 
ing. 'I he girls were given reading material on the subject, 
from which they were to formulate questions so that the rest 
of the class could take part. It was decided that a group of 
three, together with the President and leader, should be 
responsible for the programs at future meetings. 

Weekly Report of Radio Club 
Leader 

Date Jan. 

1. Plan for next week 

(tj) Norman S. will lead the discussion on the topic “The Growth 
and Development of Radio.” 

(A) Reports on reading and radio programs 
(f) Classification of clippings 

3 . To-day's aim 

(rt) Organization, election of officers, and appointment of 
leaders 

(6) General plan for work of year 

(c) Specific plan for next week 
3- Method 

(d) The leader of the club acted as chairman until the club 

chairman was elected. 

(6) The leader outlined the plan of work for year. General 
discussion followed. 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

(1) All members drew books from the club library. 
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(</) Report of what was done 

(i) Notebooks, with a preliminary plan of work, were dis* 
tributed to the club members. 

{2) The contents were read and discussed. 

(3) Leaders were assigned for all future meetings and their 
work was discussed. 

{4) Reference courses were discussed. 

(5) Plans were made for the construction of a radio library 

of clippings. 

(6) Plans were made for reporting outside reading and radio 

programs. 

Weekly Report of Salesmanship Club 
Leaders 

Date Feb. 5 

1. Plan for next week 

Continue discussion of service — different methods that can be 
used to give good service. 

2. To-day’s aim 

To know how business can be built up through service ; to know 
different methods that can be used to give good service 

3. Method 

(c) Special reports on service by members of club 
(6) General discussion by the class and Mr. H. (a local business 
man) 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(1) Why are floor\valkers necessary ? 

(2) What should be the character of a floor\valker? 

(б) Good contributions 

Suggestive selling was brought up by one of the members. 
Salesman should be willing to show goods even though an 
immediate purchase will not be made. 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 
Romance 0/ a Gfeat Store 
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{d) Report of what was done 

Service was the topic of discussion. Several special reports 
were given by some of the members. Each member was 
left with this question from the meeting before, “What 
different methods can be used to give good ser\'ice?’’ 
Some of the melluxls suggested were: patience in selling, 
kindness, courtesy, attention, promptness, memory of 
faces and names, w'illingncss to work, orderliness in keep- 
ing stock, knowing stock, directing customers to other 
departments, willingness to show goods whether customers 
are ready to buy or not, courtesy to both early and late 
customers, making customers comfortable while in stores, 
suggestive selling, and no disputing with a customer. 

The clubs met once a week, every Thursday morning at 
eleven o’clock, and were dismissed at eleven forty-five, the 
regular dismissal time. Those who had to go from one school 
to another were dismissed early enough so as to be at the club 
meeting by eleven o’clock. Plans were so made that each 
club met in the school building nearest the homes of most of 
the club members. 

The meetings were rather informal. They were not run 
on the order of the classroom. Each club had its organiza- 
tion, whose officers were responsible for the carrying out of 
the program. One day the club would listen to committee 
reports or to assigrunents. Another day might be given over 
to discussing a certain problem or planning a certain trip; 
another, to a trip around the city park to inspect the trees 
and to learn how many kinds grow there. Another day 
might be devoted to oral reading of a story or the silent read- 
ing of books. On still another occasion a trip was made to a 
lumber yard and a lumber mill. The aim was to have expres- 
sion free and natural. The lines of discussion were determined 
by the interests of the club. 
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Another aim was to stimulate purposeful reading. During 
the club meetings interest was aroused and carried back to 
the classroom, w'here books pertaining to the interests were 
available. Libraries were assembled around these various 
interests so that there was plenty of good reading material 
at hand. When the child had any spare time he was allowed 
to read books that were of interest to him. During the club 
meetings problems were set, so that whenever a bright pupil 
was free from the classroom work he could work on his hobby. 
In this way he always had an opjwrtunity to do something 
that he liked to do. 


SUMMARY 

The chapter developed in some detail two methods of 
finding interest : the report method adapted from Kelley’s 
Educational Guidance and the inventory method. It showed 
how the pupils were organized into clubs and remedial groups. 
It told how interests were aroused through the clubs and 
how these in turn resulted in better school work. The pupils 
were rewarded \vith club membership for good work. This 
spurred the boys and girls on to harder effort. The success 
of the clubs depends much upon the leaders. They must 
use the boy and girl leaders in the clubs and have them direct 
their own activities. Responsibility develops judgment. The 
instructions given to leaders and the weekly reports were 
explained. Purposeful reading was one of our aims. To 
accomplish this interest, libraries were built. 



CH/VPTER IX 


The Education of the Gifted — Extracurricular 

Program 

It is the purpose in this chapter to describe the work of the 
several clubs in a manner definite enough to make it possible 
for others to organize similar clubs, using the content of this 
chapter as a guide. Each of the clubs is described in turn. 

The plan requires little clerical help. The club leaders 
make the outlines. 'I'hese arc duplicated or mimeographed. 
'Fhey serve as a questionnaire and help each student select 
a club. Tabulating the results of the reading test is not an 
extra task because many schools give some form of standard 
reading test each year for other purposes. These results 
may be used. The weekly report blanks arc mimeographed. 
'I'he weekly rejxirt is made out by the leaders with the help 
of the officers of the clubs. After the clubs are organized the 
weekly report is about the only clerical work necessary. That 
which is done in each club is cared for by the club officers. 

The cost of the plan is not great. Reading material is the 
biggest item. However, this can be reduced to a minimum 
by using the United States, state, county, and city library 
service. School libraries and magazines offer much help. 
Frequently the pupils have reading material which they can 
contribute. A bibliography for each club is found in later 
chapters. 

One might think that there would be difficulty in selling 
the hobby idea to teachers. This, however, is not the 

14a 
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case. Most teachers arc what their training has made them. 
While our courses of study have not kept pace with social and 
industrial advancement . our teacher training institutions make 
their graduates feel the need for improvement. Almost all 
teachers are willing to try plans that have possibilities of true 
educational merit. 


THE LEADER 

When the inventory of interests is completed and the results 
tabulated and arranged, in the order of first choices, the num- 
ber of clubs and their membership arc known. It is now lime 
to select the leaders. 'I'hese may be chosen from two sources, 
rhe first source is the faculty. .Ml teachers, from kinder- 
garten through senior high school, are eligible. If they like 
boys an<l girls, if they arc interested in their activities, if 
they understand the adolescent age and are willing to give 
their lime, the necessary qualifications are satisfied. It is 
not necessary to know much, if anything, about the club 
subject. Boys and girls enjoy working on a level with adults. 
If the leaders arc willing to help the members dig out material 
for the clubs, a long step toward success has been taken. 
'I'hc leaders in this e.xperiment came from all grades. It was 
fount! that the grade a teacher teaches has little to do with 
her success as a leatler. If she thought she could do it and 
had the “will” to attempt it, she invariably succeeded. 

The second source of leadership is people, outside school, 
who have the qualifications just mentioned and who arc will- 
ing to give their time. The superintendent of a large dry 
goods concern was very much interested in the project. Each 
year he furnished a leader for the Salesmanship Club, who 
proved to have some advantages over the teacher leader. 
First, the leader was selling dry goods every day. He was 
a student of salesmanship and so had much available material. 
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Second, he had the opportunity to apply his studies and thus 
had an abundance of rich experiences. Third, he worked out 
many practical applications of business principles. Fourth, 
he had a big institution to help him give a practical setting 
for his work. Whenever it seemed best, the club met at the 
store and obtained first-hand experiences. The more one 
can get of this kind of leadership, the better. 

The success of a club depended much upon the leader; 
so the duties connected with this position were important. 
The leader had to have or acquire a vision of the possibilities 
in the given field. What does the field mean to society? 
How has it benefited people in general ? What are some of 
the unsolved problems? How would the solution of these 
problems affect society, industr)', and the like? Through 
such an approach, interest was aroused. 

Then the leader so managed affairs that the pupils took the 
initiative. The club meetings were not conducted as a class, 
but rather as a conference or discussion club. The leaders 
were somehow in the background directing the mental and 
physical urge that came from the members. The members 
were unconscious of this. This made them feel that the club 
was theirs. It produced an unrestrained atmosphere where 
freedom of expression and spontaneity were encouraged and 
where the boys and girls were themselves. 

The leader helped plan the work of the club. The council 
of an adult helped activities take on a definiteness that pro- 
duced results. Weekly reports were made, new experiments 
recorded, individual conferences held. The leader was the 
director of interests. 

All children have the play instinct but some of them need 
to be taught how to use that instinct. The same is true 
with interest. It is the play instinct in another form, and 
like the play instinct it needs directing. This the leader must 
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understand and do. It may call for the club centering on a 
group activity or each member following one to his liking. 

THE RADIO STUDY CLUB 

The radio has become so well established in this country 
that it is a necessity. Receiving sets are almost as common 
as telephones. Radio is one of the wonders of the age; it 
brings the world to our homes. Current events of impor- 
tance. weather reports, crop information, lectures — educa- 
tional and otherwise — grand opera, recitals — vocal and in- 
strumental-in fact, the whole gamut of human interests 
comes in over the radio. It has woven itself so closely into 
our lives that it is almost a part of our great American family. 

Because of its wide appeal many people are interested in 
it ; and because of its wide usage we ought to be better ac- 
quainted with it. 'I'his led a group of boys to form a Radio 
Club. 

'I’he details of the operation of the Radio Club arc shown 
in Chapter XI. The club organized by electing a chairman, 
secretary, and critic. A leader was appointed. The club 
adopted an order of business. It discussed the purposes of 
its existence and determined upon its method of study. 
Leaders were selected for each of the weekly meetings and 
topics for discussion were arranged. Outlines for study were 
also provided. I'he leader had to do most of the work at 
first; but always she transferred as much work as possible 
to the shoulders of the pupils. As soon as they were able to 
take the responsibility they were required to do so. 

THE hTEWSPAPER CLUB 

The Newspaper Club is a splendid illustration of what 
hobby work can mean and do for children. Four girls who 
liked this kind of endeavor worked in pairs and each pair 
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published a paper, one the Lincoln Trumpet and the other the 
Lincoln Tattler. To run a newspaper and make it pay is no 
small job. The problems to solve are innumerable. W’hen 
a paper has been established for years the job of keeping it 
going is not so hard. But to start a new paper is a big under- 
taking. especially when one s only available capital is one’s 
will to succeed. Vet this with some native ability properly 
used can accomplish much. 

The four girls were full of enthusiasm over their proposed 
projects. The spirit of wholesome rivalry prevailed, for there 
were to be two newspapers and neither one was going to let 
the other outdo it. So from the very start the energy and the 
thought put into the work were the ma.ximum. 'I'he test of 
success was not the teachers’ judgments but the approval of 
the student body and the adult group that the papers reached. 
Success was to be determined by the size of the sub.scription 
list. People will not buy readily a thing that they do not 
want. Accordingly at the outset these young folks had to 
study human nature and then I'md something that appealed 
to it. How this was done is told in a letter farther on. The 
girls also realized that, if the papers were to continue, they had 
to pay. Rut their spirits were high. 'I'hey were keyed up 
to the situation ; so they attacked it with a whole-souled 
enthusiasm characteristic of youth. 

The success of these adventures was almost the sole aim 
of the children. They lived and breathed in an atmosphere 
that they created through their own interest. It was life to 
them to work on their paper. Every spare moment in school, 
after school, and at home was spent in preparation for the ne.xt 
issue. This was not work ; it was play and so absorbing was 
it that the parents of the children frequently said that the 
girls would stay up late into the night reading, writing, and 
planning, if they were allowed to do so. 
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I'he following letter tells the story of the spirit back of the 
adventure. 'I he letter was written two years after the papers 
were first published. 

Dear Mr. , 

Because we wanted to do something that would interest the 
different grades of our Lincoln School in each other; because we 
wanted something that would indirectly combine the whole school 
with school spirit rather than class spirit ; a friend and I decided 
that we would like to edit a paper. Both being fond of dogs we 
named it The Dogland News. The whole thing was made up of 
dogs stories of dogs, articles about dogs, imaginary clogs and real 
dogs. 

We got out two issues of the papers, but other children not as 
much interested in dogs as we were, were also not interested in our 
paper. Therefore we gave up our idea, and decided that a school 
paper would be the next logical step, for we knew that people are 
always interested in reading about themselves. 

Shortly after this, when we were collecting material for our first 
pa[)er, two other girls sent out a school magazine before we could 
get our own out. Nothing daunted, we continued in our work, 
and resolvc*d to have a better paper than they. 

Soon we realized that if two papers were to run in the same 
St hool they would have to cooperate with each other. So the staffs 
of both [lapers formed a literary club for the means of promoting 
both magazines. We decided that each paper would come out once 
every two weeks, that is, the Trumpet one week ; llic Tattler the 

ne.xt, then the Trumpet, and so on. We then went to Mr. to 

secure his cooperation. He gave it readily and told us that he 
would do anything in his power to help us along. 

The next question was that of financing our project. To start a 
paper with no funds is really quite a serious undertaking, as we 
have learned by experience. We ourselves had typewritten The 
Dogland News and we had no way of printing a good number of 
papers. We needed money for paper, ink, and other things. The 
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business did not do well at first. We thought it might be necessary 
to abandon the idea after all. Then, my father came to our help. 
He told us that he would give us the necessary money to start with. 

Mr. told us that we might use the school mimeograph. At 

last ! All was clear in front of us — (at least, so we thought). 

Our first issue was sort of make-shift and done in a hurry. We 
did not know how to run the mimeograph correctly, and our work 
showed it. Some of it was blurred and some of it was scarcely 
readable. Wc [)rinte<l only twenty copies and had a hard time 
selling them. Altogether it was a complete failure. But wc did 
not give up. Both persevered, wc knew that if we tried hard 
enough we could have a paper as good as that of our rival concern. 

When Mr. heard of our difficulties, he was kind enough to ask 

the editor of the local paper to talk to us about running a news- 
paper. I shall never forget the valuable advice that he gave us 
that February day two years ago. It surely did us good and our 
next paper showed it. 

From then on each paper increased in size and quality. The 
children came to look upon it as a school institution. More and 
more people bought it, mostly in the four upper grades — the sixth, 
seventh and two eighth grades. 

Many outside people subscribed. Wc charged only three cents for 
our paper, and regularly raised our standard. We tried to get the 
name of each eighth grader in the paper at least once a month, then 
they would buy it in order to see whether their names were in print. 
Another thing that everyone liked was a continued story' “Stolen 
Jewels.” That title was rather rough and ready, but we used it to 
attract attention. We made the end of each installment so exciting 
that people just had to read the next issue to see how it all was going 
to turn out. We had editorials, classroom riddles, jokes, advertise- 
ments, personals, and general news just like any other newspaper. 

My friend and I were chief editors. We wrote cvery’thing that 
went into the paper. Wc took turns writing the installments of the 
serial. While writing it each editor had a lot of fun leading the 
hero and heroine into some awful predicaments; then the other 
editor had to get them out of it in some plausible way. We had one 
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reporter in the sixth and seventh grades to tell the exciting tilings 
that went on there. We did not need reporters in the eighth grades, 
because my friend was in one of them and I was in the other. Then 
last, but not least, we had a business manager, wlio tried to get the 
money from people who owed it to us. Xone of our help was paid, 
for we made them consider it a privilege to be on our staff. 

All material had to be in two days before the day scheduled 
for the distribution of the paper. It was typewritten and then 
run off on the school mimeograph the afternoon before they were 
sold. That night we took the sheets home and put on the clips 
that held them together. Altogether we ha<l seven issues, the first 
containing only one sheet of paper and the last se\ en sheets. We 
made ninety-five co[)ies of our la.st issue. 

Oh, the practical experience one gains in running a newspaper! 
I believe one meets with as many difficulties in starting a small 
school newspaper as in beginning a big city magazine. One never 
knows what ditBcultics one can meet if one does nothing to meet 
them, for the one way to conquer is to leap over the walls, and jum[) 
over the stones in the path to success. 

And what do I think about the hobby club idea ? Why, I think 
it is one of the best things in elementary schools. And why not ? 
Isn’t every one doing the thing he likes best? Doesn’t it throw 
the people together that are interested in the same things ? Doesn’t 
it forward all the school enterprises? Doesn’t it give the children 
something to do and something to think about? Doesn’t it help 
the child decide his life work? Doesn’t it give the child some idea 
of what the world is going to be like when he is old enough to begin 
work? Yes, indeed. It does all these things and many more. 
And all these things are necessary to a good school and good pupils. 

Sincerely, 


This was a splendid business adventure. These girls were 
not working abstract problems in arithmetic that had no 
appeal in particular but were coping with a situation that 
affected seriously something in which they had a keen interest. 
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Stencils cost money, and stencils were necessar)' or the paper 
could not be published. Paper was a necessity and it also 
cost money. How then was the required amount of money 
to be procured? Two sources were available. The first was 
revenue from the sale of papers. How much should a paper 
cost? The stencils and paper were the chief items of expense 
that had to be considered in determining the selling price. 
Again, the circulation possibilities had to be canvassed. When 
this was done it was found that it was possible to have a sub- 
scription list of one hundred. Accordingly the price was 
set at three cents a copy, a rather large price when compared 
with the daily papers of the big cities ; yet that price had to be 
procured, and the girls knew it. 'I'his was business arithme- 
tic of necessity and it was underslootl thoroughly. 

'Phis was not all. The circulation list was not easily se- 
cured. The editors could not do all the work; so managers 
had to be interested in the project. Finally, each paper had a 
circulation manager, who worked without pay. Through 
their efTorts the desired number of subscribers was obtained. 
Among these were three people from our State Department 
of Public Instruction and an editor of a large Western paper. 

The following letters indicate the interest taken by three 
of these people ; 

April 4, IQ— 

To Editors of Liiuoln Tattler 
% Second District School 
Appleton, Wisconsin 

Dear Editors: 

I wish to express my thanks to you for the copies of the Lincoln 
Tattler. I have read them from beginning to end and I wish to 
congratulate you on the good work that you are doing in the way of 
both form and content. I am glad that I am on the mailing list for 
the rest of the year, but I wanted to be a subscriber and I do not 
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find a bill enclosed for ihc amount of the subscription. If 1 am to 
be particularly favored by receiving free copies, I shall of course 
appreciate them all the more. In any case I shall look forward to 
the new issue with much anticipation. 

V'ery sincerely, 


March 31 , 19 — 

Editors, Lincoln Tattler 
Appleton, Wisconsin 

Dear Misses and , 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of several copies of the Lincoln 
Tattler, of which you are the editors. I have read through every 
copy and desire to say that I enjoyed them immensely. 1 feel that 
you are doing a very fine type of project work and assure you of 
my hearty appreciation of any further copies that may be sent to 
me. 

Such a paper as you publish should have an e.xcellent influence 
throughout the entire school, both from the standpoint of improving 
English and from the standpoint of binding the entire pupil body 
together for one common puqiose. 

Cordially yours, 


Dear Miss , 

Your father enclose<l, in a recent letter, February 27th, an issue 
of the Lincoln Tattler. It delighted me greatly because the editor’s 
father was a dear friend of mine many years ago when he was a rosy 
faced joyous young chap, chasing Gila monsters and horned toads 
in Arizona. 

Besitlcs, I loo am in the publishing business. It is a splendid 
start and has the elements that mark an understanding of human 
appeal, first essential in making a paper popular. 

It is well organized, covers a wide range of school activities, and 
is wholesome in its humor and clever in presentation of news events. 

Such appeal in “Birds” touches the heart and shows public 
service that is refreshing, indeed. Best of all your paper is a won- 
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derful vehicle for developing imaginalion, expression, and literary 
talent, of yourself and your schoolmates. 

W'ith my congratulations, and hopes for a continuation of this 
work bv vou. 

an old Arizona pal of your fine father. 


The first source of revenue, and the most important one. 
was established. And some real problems in everyday arith- 
metic were correctly solved. 

The second source of revenue was the advertisements. 
This was limited because people in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades have not very much to sell. Yet it is surprising 
to see what these young people uncovered and what advertise- 
ments were sold. The following illustrates what was done. 
I'hey are advertisements that appeared in the papers. 

For Sale Cheap : A child’s rock- 
ing-chair, oak, in first class con- 
dition. For particulars, sec the 
editors, or address “X,” care of 
the Lituohi Talllcr. 

For Sale : Very reasonable — a 
child’s sanitary cotton-fell mat- 
tress, in very good condition. 

For particulars, address "T,” 
care of the Lincoln Tattler. 

Our reporter is ready to take 
your adv. Arc you ready to 
give it? Don’t you wish you 
could sell or exchange that white 
elephant — let us find a market 
for you. 
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For Sale : Artificial sweet peas. 
For particulars, inquire of Miss 
, Eighth North. 

Wanted : Modern three or four 
room flat. References asked 
and furnished. Please notify 
editors, or address “Q,” care of 
the Lificoln Tattler. 


For Sale : Hand-potver crashing 
machine. Good as new. You 
must act quickly if you want 
this bargain. Inquire of the 
editors, or address “Y,” care of 
the Liiuolfi Tattler. 


SAVE ! ! ! 

The Lincoln School Savings 

B A N.. K 

System Will Teach Y O U To Lay 
Aside a Fund for Further Education 
Call and Talk It Over 
Second Floor Room 7 


O O 



Keeping the interest of the subscribers was a real problem. 
Various means were used to accomplish this. Interesting short 
stories were written by the editors or an original serial story 
was run, a section at a time. As already explained, the serial 
story was so arranged that an installment would stop at 
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a particularly exciting place, leaving the reader in an anxious 
frame of mind. Story contests were held and prizes were 
offered. This brought fon\’ard a generous response and the 
editors had to call for help to judge the papers. Personal 
notes were run because people like to see their names in print. 
.A question box was conducted. Needless to say, this brought 
forth a good many perplexing questions which made the 
editors work to answer. The subscription list did not drop 
in number. 

Another feature was the generalship and organizing ability 
displayed. A corps of re[X)rters had to be on the job gather- 
ing the news from all departments of the school. This news 
had to be sorted and revised so as to keep the spile element 
at a minimum. 1'hc reporters kept busy and interested. 
'Phe papers had to be interesting in order to sell. 'Phis was 
done by having in each issue something about all parts of 
school life. 'I'he girls waded through volumes of reading 
material to find interesting stories and funny jokes. Here 
came in much training, selecting, rejecting, amending, and 
judging. Each week an original story' by one of the editors 
appeared. 'Phis alone required no small amount of work. 
One of the editors became so interested in dog stories that 
she wrote Mr. 'Perhune, the dog expert, regarding one of her 
problems and he was kind enough to answer. This incident 
she will never forget. 

After all the material was gathered for each issue, it had to 
be arranged and stencils made. For one paper they were 
made in the school office and for the other at a private home. 
Then the stencils were run off on the school mimeograph. 
So eager were the pupils to get these papers that the demand 
usually exceeded the supply. 

The papers were a decided help in improving the morale of 
the school. The editors did not hesitate to call attention 
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to any abuse of the property or privileges and frequently the 
teacher’s attention was called to something which othenvise 
might have passed unnoticed. If the principal wished to 
send a message to all the pupils, the papers scTved as a splen- 
did medium. They urged the boys to be manly in athletic 
contests; they urged hiking clubs, bicycle clubs, and baseball 
teams for the girls. All these were formed. When the Music 
Memory Contest was under way the editors worked hard to 
arouse interest and did much to make success possible. The 
following editorial appeared in the Trumpet under date of 
March 23, 1922. 

Contest 

There are but a few days left before the Music Memory Contest. 

MLss has certainly done her part. Those who have victrolas 

in their homes have done theirs. Miss thinks, as she slated 

in a recent interview, that we arc gelling along nicely, but not 
enough to stop working then and there. She thinks that learning 
the words of many of the selections will help greatly. WTiat we 
want to work for now is DATES. They are weak spots in our 
armour. We want our grand old Lincoln to carry off the honors, 
don’t we? And remember, eighth graders, this is the last year we 
can give anything to our school. Please make the most of it. 

In another place in the same issue appeared the following 
under the caption : 

For the Honor of the School 

My, there certainly arc a great many contests this year. Music 
for those musically inclined, baseball and basketball for the athletes, 
and an essay contest for the literary sixth graders. 

Here is a chance for almost all of you to win some honor for 
Lincoln School. You owe it something; so work, work, work. 
Even though you do not get a thing, the school will certainly thank 
you for giving your best towards its glory. So go to it, sixth, 
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seventh, and eighth grades, and show that Vour Class is the hardest 
working class and the best in the history of the school. 

I'hcsc articles had their results — the contest was won and 
in the next issue appeared the following: 

Winwrs of the Contest 

Good for Old Lincoln, best in the city. And it surely proved it 

at the night of the Music Memor>' Contest, when Wilder 

left a sick bed, under a doctor’s care, to win for his school the honor 
of having the most perfect paper in the city. That’s what we all 
call school spirit ! Thai’s what counts ! Our whole school Is proud 

of Wilder and of Marie , lone , and Clarice , 

the three girls from Lincoln out of the five in the district who 

lied for second place. We ought to be proud of Eleanor , who 

won third place for her school, of the many honor pupils, and in 
fact all who showed so much school spirit in this contest, who 
though they won no prize, helped to strengthen the name of “Lin- 
coln, the best school in the city.” 

Token of Appreciation 

The school routine was broken last week, when the seventh and 
two eighth grades went into the music room during the seventh- 
grade music period. We all sal “two in a scat.” Robert led a 

stirring yell for Miss , who was seated at her desk. She turned 

around in surprise. Then Margaret came up and gave her a big 
bunch of sweet peas, from the children of the Lincoln School. 
While she was doing so, she delivered a nice little speech telling Miss 

how much help she had given the children during the trying 

days before the Music contest, and how much they appreciated 
her help. Margaret wants it knoiMt that she had nothing to do 
with the writing of this article. 

And so the papers carried on, urging, encouraging, suggest- 
ing, instilling new life into all the school and even the parents, 
for they too were enthusiastic. 

Of course, these young people had their periods of dis- 
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couragement, when things did not go well and they were ready 
to quit, but they persevered and as a result they looked fonvard 
to the time they would enter high school and be on the staf! of 
the high school paper. All did go to high school and are 
doing good work. 

There was no type of training in our schools that did more to 
make these girls come into themselves than did the respon- 
sibility of making a newspaper project a success. 

A few weeks ago a young lady who is now a reporter for the 
local newspaper and who was an officer of the high school 
paper last year said that these girls who had edited the Lincoln 
newspapers contributed more and better material as freshmen 
than did the upper-class students, that their material seemed 
fresher and more original, and that they knew how to go about 
the work. 

Further details relating to the Newspaper Club are found in 
Chapter XII. 


THE FORESTRY CLUB 

The Forestry Club started in 1922. It was occasioned by a 
heavy sleet storm that visited the Middle West. Our city, 
the morning after, was a beautiful fairyland. Trees were 
coated with ice an inch thick. Branches were loaded so 
heavily that they rested on the ground. Small trees were so 
weighted down that they were bent over to one side so far that 
their tops were frozen into the snow and ice. Our sidewalks 
in many instances were impassable because the heavily laden 
branches bent down so that they were frozen into the ice. So 
heavy was the load on some trees that they were split into two 
parts or large branches were tom out, pulling with them long 
strips of the trunks. The trees on the school grounds were in 
bad shape. This presented a definite problem. 

Our local paper procured copies of a bulletin entitled 
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■■ I rec Surgery. ” This was used as a text. The club of boys 
met after school and studied how to repair the damaged trees. 
The boys found that trees are much like human beings : they 
respond to kind treatment. They learned that neglected 
wounds are dangerous, and that any wound should be treated 
with care ; that medicine in the form of shellac and tar should 
be applie<l to disinfect and heal. They learned how to cut 
off a broken limb. 

I hey studied the rudiments of tree surgery until the weather 
was warm enough for outdoor work and then they began repair- 
ing the trees. This was no small job. for many of the trees 
were large, two of them very large. However, the boys 
borrowed long ladders from local hardware stores, brought 
ropes, axes, and saws from home, purchased the tar and 
shellac, and did the work. It required four Saturdays for the 
boys to trim and repair the trees. 

It was Interesting to note the remarks of passers-by. Some 
saitl that the boys could not do the work, but this only urged 
them on. When the work was finished the boys took keen 
delight in comparing their work with that of other people who 
had trimmed trees in the neighborhood of the school. Most 
of this work done by the boys was crude and amateurish, but 
a knowledge of tree surgery was displayed by it; so it gave 
our club members a feeling of having done well a difficult piece 
of work. From this the Forestry Club got its start. It 
became so popular that there were always enough members to 
insure its existence. 

Each year an organization was formed. A president and a 
secretary-treasurer were elected. These officers ran the club 
\vith the help of the leader. The president conducted the 
meeting, called for reports, made assignments, and made 
appointments. The secretary did the usual work connected 
with that office. 
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Further details concerning the working of the Forestry 
Club are given in Chapter XIII. There the reader will find an 
outline of the work that was done, organized in terms of the 
available reference material. Portions of the minutes arc 
included to help show how the meetings were conducted. 
1 hcse minutes were written with great care and detail by the 
secretary. 'I'he list of reading material will be very helpful to 
any who plan courses similar to this one. At the end of 
Chapter XIII a reading chart is given that shows how many 
books each boy read relating to forestry. 'I’he books were 
ixipular. The boys liked them so well and read them so 
rapidly that it was difficult to find time for rejK)rts. 

\ct this was not all the activity. Each year the club took 
a trip to Door County State Park, which is about ninety miles 
from Appleton, to see the beginnings of reforesting. Of course, 
it required money to make this trip, for each boy had to have 
three meals, a place for sleeping, and car transportation up and 
back. Accordingly, early in the year, plans for making money 
were made and set into action. Programs were given. The 
boys did most of the performing although some outside talent 
was contributed. When the time had arrived for the trip 
enough money was in the treasurer’s hands to pay expenses. 
Two fathers were so interested in the trip that one sent a 
check for ten dollars and another for five to help pay expenses. 
Along with this came some good training in English, for letters 
of thanks were sent to those who helped in the program and to 
the two fathers. 

Planning the trip was fun. What should they have for 
supper? Wieners, baked beans, buns, butter, cocoa, cake, 
and apples! “Well, how many wieners can a fellow cat?” 
“If one fellow can eat three and there are fifteen in the bunch, 
that means forty-five wieners.” And so on with the buns, 
butter, beans, and the rest of the supper. The other meals 
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were planned in a similar manner. The supplies had to be 
apportioned to the members. One boy brought buns, another 
butter, another salad, because the food came from the various 
homes represented. This meant much planning and checking. 
Splendid training, and the boys were glad to do it. Cars were 
provided. 

The boys enjoyed the trip immensely. The Superintendent 
of the State Park showed them around, pointing out places 
of interest and telling of various problems connected with 
forestry. He showed little three-year-old seedlings not yet 
set out. also plots where the trees had been out all the way 
from three to eight years, which made clear what a stupendous 
task it is to reforest our nation as it should be reforested. The 
boys learned that it takes forty years, at least, before the trees 
in a crop of timber arc large enough to use, and that if they 
planted such a crop now they would be men, well along in life, 
before the limber would be fit for market. They realized that 
trees arc subject to diseases that sometimes get into forests and 
do untold damage, that fire is an enemy of our trees, and that 
the careless hunter, camper, and pleasure seeker are the cause 
of much destruction. They learned that we use timber 
faster than we grow it and that unless we either curtail its use 
or stimulate its growth serious trouble is ahead. 

While there the boys slept in barracks that arc used by 
cherry pickers. Each had a single bunk^ which was not too 
comfortable, but no one grumbled. Meals were eaten out of 
doors around a campfire and all had to help. This gave 
them a taste of outdoor life and also a little insight into the 
life of a forester. 

The club had its permanent results. The following letters 
from former members are examples of its influence : 

The Forestry Club of the Lincoln School was something for me 
to look forward to all week, when I was in the eighth grade. It 
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gives me ihe same amount of interest and pleasure, to look back on 
It now, as it did to look fonvard to it last year. The club was all 
anyone could desire, for it contained knowledge, interest, and 
pleasure. I know I shall never forget the trips taken with the club, 
nor the interest that I had in planning for the trip. 

But looking on the serious side of it. think of what is happening 
to the United States and what will happen in the future if the timber 
waste continues. Think of what you can do to help the situation. 
Wishing success and interest to the club. 

An interested Forester, 


I liked the Forestry Club more than anything else at Lincoln 
School for I enjoy the study of nature. I don’t believe one of us 
will regret joining the club. 

It taught me that our country is in danger of losing its lumber 
supply and that without trees we would have floods, famines and 
drouth, instead of flowers, birds, rich food producing country and 
beautiful scenery. 

I will always be interested in the Forestry Club, and glad to help 

if I can, for I want to become a real Forester to preserve and replant 
the forest. 

Sincerely, 


Save the trees and you’ll 
save all, is my motto. 

My club was the Forestry Club. It was conducted in the 
Lincoln School, and met every Thursday. The name of the club 
was "The Badger Forestry Club." 

We studied the conditions of the forests in the United States 
and the protection of the forests. We found out what an im- 
portant place the forests had in the making of our country, and 
how the European countries protect their forests. The value of 
our forests was talked about. One of the main points discussed 
was, Is Appleton dependent on the forests ? 
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W’c enjoyed the club because it was conducted in a businesslike 
way. The boys in the club were ready to lake any reading and 
give it before the club in the next meeting. The story books on the 
subject of forestry were interesting and helped us learn about the 
forest and its protection. Another reason why wc enjoyed the 
club was that the officers were fair to all and gave each boy his equal 
share in the work. 

Charles 

THE nurses’ club 

The work of the Nurses’ Club is presented in the words of 
the leader of the club. 

Our meetings were held at the Vocational School, for there we 
could have the ncccssar>' equipment and plenty of room. At the 
first meeting wc clectcKi officers who took charge of the group in a 
businesslike fashion, called roll and collected dues. After this, 
the girls decided that it would be a very good plan if three of the 
group were to be responsible for presenting the subject matter for 
a lesson. They thought the interest would be more acute, since 
each person would have a turn, and there would be more or less 
competition to sec which three could do the best. A short history 
of nursing was given so that there might be some background. 
The plan of the course was discussed. 

It was interesting to hear the comments different ones made per* 
taining to various subjects. When we were discussing the choice 
of the patient’s room one girl spoke up and said that she would 
hate to have figured wall paper in her room because she would be 
“counting the figures all the time.” There were other contribu- 
tions and comments that were gratifying for we were assured that 
each one was thinking. 

Some of the girls knew how to take pulse and read a thermometer, 
and what the normal temperature is. This showed that, even 
though three pupils had the topic, the others, as soon as they 
knew what the subject was, would scurry around and find informa- 
tion in one source or another. This was true of almost every 
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lesson, though, of course, some topics interested some more than 
others. 

When we were talking about burns someone suggested putting 
water on the burn. Another girl fairly jumped from her seat say- 
ing, “ My father was burned once and a friend of his threw water on 
it which made the burn much worse, and he suffered terribly after 
that.” The illustration made very much of an impre.ssion. 

During our course in infant care questions were brought to class 
that had been asked of the mothers at home. This work made the 
girls think. The mothers had to be on their guard for they knew 
that they had to answer these questions for the girls or they would 
ask them at the nc.xt Club meeting. This helped establish an in- 
terest in caring for babies and put the girls in a position to be of real 
service in the homes, caring for the babies. It also made them 
useful to people who wanted help. The c.xperience the girls had as 
a result of the Club work was much worth while. 

The visit to the milk company, where we saw how the milk was 
pasteurized, bottled and made ready for delivery to the consumer, 
was very interesting. The girls will remember that trip particu- 
larly, for they were treated to a bottle of chocolate malted milk, 
which they relished particularly because it was nearly lunch time. 
After having this information given to us, I felt it might be well 
to check up on it and find out how much they really got out of it. 
The written lesson brought forth a great revelation, for it showed 
that they had really assimilated much. 

The Fire Chief helped considerably by explaining the use of the 
pulmotor. Many questions were brought up by the class. 

Nearly half of the girls in the group had been in the cla.ss the year 
before, and when I asked them why they came back (I also asked 
the new girls) the reply that came from the whole group, with the 
exception of four, was that some day they hoped to be nurses. 
Whether they enter training or not the time was well spent and if 
they do have an opportunity to take up the profession they uill 
have a good background. 

Further details concerning the Nurses’ Club may be found 
in Chapter XIV. 
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THE mechanics’ CLUBS 

The mechanics’ group was composed of three clubs, the 
I'lcctric Club, the Woodworking Club, and the Mechanics’ 
Club proper. All these were united under the direction of one 
leader, who in turn had leaders appointed from each club to 
help him with the various activities. 'I'his was an adventure 
similar to that which a teacher might have to engage in 
provided she could not gel other people to help her in organ- 
izing interest clubs in her room. These three clubs were 
handled successfully and the boys worked interestedly on 
their various undertakings. It is indicative that this kind of 
work is possible where one teacher must take charge of a 
number of clubs. In Chapter XV there is a brief outline 
of the work covered and copies of several weekly reports to 
indicate how the work was carried on. 

THE SALESMANSHIP CLUB 

'I'he Salesmanship Club has had an interesting history. 
During its life it has been under the direction of the manager of 
a large dry goods store, a man who is interested in the prepa- 
ration of people for sales work. He has learned from his 
experience that it is costly to train salespeople in his store, and 
that the time is not far off when these people will have to be 
trained before being employed. With this in mind and since 
the desire of the school was to serve this community to the 
best advantage, the school and store joined forces in this 
project. 

The Lincoln School Salesmanship Class was established on a 
one-semester program. The class met at eleven a.m. once a 
week for a period of forty-five minutes. Each week an assign- 
ment was carefully printed in outline form on a large chart 
that was made in calendar form with the day of the month 
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printed in subdued color in the background, while the outline 
was printed over the day of the month. This made the 
calendar rather oblong, but very picturesque. In the vacant 
places the motto of some store was placed. 

This unique way of assigning the lessons had a twofold 
purjrosc. One was to stimulate the interest of the young 
individual by assigning his lessons in a manner different from 
what he was accustomed to. The other was in the relation to 
review. The whole course took only five calendar cards, 
which, when hung up, were quickly read and added a person- 
ality to the salesmanship room. When reviewing, the outline 
was usually copied and the lessons easily obtained. \'isitors, 
upon entering the salesmanship room, went immediately to 
the wall and studied with interest the outline described. 

The outline itself consisted, first, of a special topic assigned 
from the previous lesson, such as “Our U. S. Mint,” “The 
Sales Check in Appleton,” and "Ancient Methods of Trading. ” 
'Ihen came the outline of the lesson. Lastly, each individual 
was given a question for intensive study. These were reported 
at the beginning of the next lesson. This last scheme was 
devised chiefly to stimulate interest throughout the week. 

A discussion on the why and wherefore of good salesmanship 
was not enough to arouse all the vitality of a modern seventh 
or eighth grader. In order to provide practice in the principles 
learned, candy, peanut, and sandwich sales were given. The 
first of the series was given in the school but was not well 
planned. This was done purposely to show the necessity for a 
well thought out line of action. Posters were made by all 
members, advertising the sale a week in advance. 'I'hc four 
main points of salesmanship, however, were not brought out, 
namely, attracting attention, arousing the interest, creating 
desire, and closing the sale. Consequently, the sale was 
a failure with only a little over two and one-half dollars’ 
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prolit. Something was wrong. There was plenty ol candy 
!)ut it did not sell. Why? This brought about the oppor- 
tunity for giving the first real lesson in salesmanship. 

study of the sale that failed was made. It was dis- 
covered that the class had not shown much interest. This in 
itself was a serious handicap. Mow could anyone else have 
interest in a sale if the people who were conducting it did not? 
Interest begets interest - this was the first discovery. T here 
was no well organized j^lan or individuality given to the sale. 
IVoj>ie are not attracted much by the commonplace, but by the 
uni(|ue. The store that attracts customers continually is 
finding individual ways of gelling its goods before the public. 
Accordingly the necessity of a [)lan was made clear. 

Another sale was planned. It was preceded by a poster 
contest in which the whole school took part. Interest was 
immediately aroused and attention focused on the Siile. Prizes 
were given for the best posters. Students joined the contest 
of their own free will and there was a large number of con- 
testants. T hen, too. a color scheme was used. St. Patrick’s 


Day was chosen for the side ; 


so green and white were taken as 


the colors. The girls made pretty dresses and bonnets of 


green and white paper, the candy was placed in boxes, daintily 
trimmed in those colors, and the sales place was tastefully and 
attractively trimmed for the occasion, following the same 
color scheme. The posters, the color scheme, and the enthu- 


siasm of the club prepared the whole school for sale day. And 
when it arrived the goods were all sold without any difficulty. 
The local paper gave the followng report on the project : 


STUDY CAUSE OF FAILURE, THEN WIN SUCCESS 

By analyzing the causes of failure and success in its sale projects, 
the salesmanship class learned some real lessons in business. The 
club was led by the manager and salesman of one of our local stores 
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assisted by a kindergarten teacher. The club is composed of 
members of the seventh and eighth grades of the school and it has 
been conducting candy sales in order to gain actual experience in 
selling. The club makes its own posters advertising the sale, study- 
ing at the same time the things the poster must contain to attract 
the attention of the public and accomplish its purpose. 

The second sale to be given by the club was held Friday afternoon 
in the school building and netted more than seven dollars. The 
sale held two weeks before had been a failure ; so the members used 
the failure as a means of making their future sales real successes. 
They discussed the reasons why it had failed and then worked out a 
plan which would correct the causes for the former failure. 

The class motto was, “To do the right thing at the right 
time ; to do some things better than they were ever done 
before ; to know both sides of a question ; to be courteous ; 
to be an example ; to work for the love of work ; to anticipate 
requirements ; to develop resources ; to recognize no impedi- 
ments ; to master circumstances ; to act from reason rather 
than rule; to be satisfied with nothing short of perfection.” 

Shortly after the class was organized and was running 
smoothly, the problem of practicing the rules learncrl in the 
classroom (by launching different sales) matured to such an 
extent that the idea was taken up with enthusiasm and finally 
voted upon and adopted. It had been generally accejited by 
all members that the first sale would be more of a trial than 
anything else, the second would be an improvement over the 
first (which it certainly was), and the third would cap the 
climax by climbing as near that pinnacle of success as a graded 
school class in salesmanship could hope to reach. 

A third sale was attempted a little later, on the day of the 
annual school exhibit. This meant that provisions must be 
made for both an afternoon and evening sale. Then, too, 
adults would be visiting the school and the sale must be of 
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such a character as to attract them. This was to be a sand- 
wich and candy sale. It was decided by the class that all 
sandwiches were to be sold in the afternoon and candy to the 
mothers and fathers in the evening. Ever)' indi\’idual in the 
class, and in other grades too. signed to bring as many sand- 
wiches and as much candy as possible. When the necessary 
merchandise arrived, however, more sandwiches were stacked 
uixin the table than candy. The problem presented itself as 
to how to obtain the necessary amount of candy. I'hose in 
charge of the immediate selling at last hit upon a plan of action. 
'I'hcy decided to call the evening sale a contribution sale and 
to ask the cooperation of the delicatessen stores of the city. 
Good business methods were followed in preparing for the sale. 
It was widely advertised, interest was aroused, and all the 
goods were sold. The boys sold the sandwiches and the girls 
the candy, taking in a grand total of fifteen dollars and forty- 
five cents. 

'I'he following outline was used as a guide for discussion and 
study in the club meetings : 

'I'he aim of the Salesmanship Club was to help those students 
who hoped at some time to become business men and women. 
Its purpose was to learn what the essentials of business and 
salesmanship are. 

The club was organized and the officers were elected. Each 
meeting was conducted according to parliamentary rules. 

Every member was required to do outside reading on sales- 
manship, and a record was kept of the amount of reading done 
by each member. This record was taken immediately after 
the meeting was called to order. 

In the study of salesmanship and business the following 
principles were brought out : a successful business is founded 
upon seeing the need of a certain kind of service in a com- 
munity and then intelligently filling that need. The reason 
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why many business institutions fail is because their founders 
have not solved satisfactorily both these problems. 

'I hc essentials of salesmanship consist of a salesman who 
knows his goods and believes in them and the service that Is to 
be rendered by the goods. The personality of a salesman has a 
great influence ujKjn his success. A successful business man 
generally has the following traits : he is good-natured, pos- 
sesses self-control, is able to talk freely and fluently, under- 
stands people and anticipates their wants, sell his goods for the 
service they perform, thereby building up a clientele, and last 
of all is able to talk something other than shop. 

The subject of the “ Health of a Salesman ” was discussed at 
one meeting. It is necessary that a salesman possess good 
health. Personal cfliciency is not possible without a clear, 
alert mind. But a clear, alert mind is not possible tvithout a 
sound body. Special care should be taken to avoid anything 
that tends to lessen one’s energy and so to interfere with one’s 
chance for advancement and success in life. 

“How Can a Business Be Built Up through Service?’’ was 
another topic of discussion. Diflercnt methods by which the 
customer could be served were studied, some of which were 
making friends, establishing rest rooms, public telephones, 
post-office service, and deliveries, and giving prompt attention 
to customers. 

The principles of salesmanship were not only discussed but 
practiced. This was done in several ways. On the first 
excursion trip to a large department store, the members of the 
club were taken through the store from the stock rooms to the 
office. One club period was spent in studying and making out 
sales checks, charge accounts, C. O. D.'s, and optional slips. 
Another period was spent in learning how to wrap difficult 
packages, such as brooms, balls, baskets, etc. Each member 
was also taught how to make change correctly. 
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In the next store trip every member had the experience of 
actually making out sale slips. C. 0. D.’s, and optional slips, 
wrapping packages, operating cash carriers, and making 
change behind the counters in a department store itself. 

Excursion trips were also taken to factories and mills, so that 
the club members gained some knowledge of how goods are 
manufactured. Dramatization of a conversation between a 
customer and salesman was held. Plans to hold an actual 
sale in a store were made but because of shortage of time they 
(lid not materialize. 

Several members of the club entered a contest held by a 
local store for making a booklet on salesmanship. These 
booklets were made of clippings on salesmanship, of types of 
sales checks, and of pictures of window displays. 

Another contest was held. It was an essay contest on 
“Things I Have Learned This Year about Salesmanship.” 

Much of the success of the Salesmanship Club was due to the 
splendid cooperation of the store and its employees. 

Further details of the work of the Salesmanship Club may be 
found in Chapter XVI. 


THE teachers’ CLUB 

Our first Teachers’ Club was composed of eighth-grade 
girls who felt that they might be interested in teaching. The 
aim of the club was to establish some high ideals as to the 
possibilities of the teacher. That teachers have influence is 
taken for granted but whether it is constructive or destructive 
is important. That this influence should be for upbuilding is 
necessary, for upon the boys and girls of to-day depends our 
leadership of to-morrow. Since the ideals established in 
school often stay for life, it is necessary that school people have 
a high ideal of service. This ideal of service was approached 
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through reading such books as Evolution of " Dodd,"^ The 
Brou’n Mouse,- The Rural School from Within,^ and like 
material, to which the girls responded splendidly. They were 
moved by the tragedies and lived through the trials themselves. 
They felt that, if it happened to be their lot to teach, they 
would value highly the human element and would not become 
so absorbed in teaching a subject that they would forget to 
teach l>oys and girls. 

'I he club visited classes; after each visit the teacher in 
charge of the school or room talked to the girls regarding her 
work and they in turn asked her questions. A first-grade 
teacher was asked. “Why do you divide your class into three 
sections?” and a kindergarten teacher. “Just what do you 
teach in kindergarten? ' I his naturally led to discussions of 
problems of discipline that arose in the school, social problems, 
and teaching problems. The teachers always gave their views 
and the reasons for them and the girls did likewise. This led 
to a healthy discussion of school problems and a personal 
relationshij) that otherwise could not be. Near the close of the 
year the effects of the club could be summarized by such 
remarks from the girls as, “ I never knew that teachers were so 
human,” and. “All these places we have visited and all the 
talks were so interesting that I scarcely know which grade I 
would like to leach ” ; and in her graduation essay one of the 
girl teachers closed by saying. “The True Teacher may well be 
proud of the title, for her work is akin to that of the Master 
Builder, the creation of a temple, not made with hands.” 
Another said : “ I realize that as I build a life I build a nation. 
Building a life is similar to building a house, because the pur- 

• Smith, William Hawley; Evohaion of “Doddr Rand McNally and Com 
pany, 1884. ' 

■Quick, Hebert: p Br«.n Mm», Bobbe-Mcmll Compuny, .,,5 
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pose for which one is building determines how the building 
is done." Then after enumerating some of the ideals the class- 
rooms should have she concluded by saying, “These I believe 
can be accomplished in the classroom and because a nation 
imbued with these ideals and characteristics is a strong nation 
and a safe nation I want to have a part in stamping these 
ideals and characteristics upon my country.” 

These girls had begun to think in big terms and to see things 
in their interrelations, one with another. They saw the 
school and teacher through more obser\*ing eyes and in a 
different light. Their s>*mpathies were aroused, their ideals 
were raised, and they saw life as they never before had seen it. 
If they become teachers, they will be better for having had this 
e.xpcricncc. 

The first Teachers’ Club was so successful that every year 
brought with it a goodly number of candidates. This was one 
of the most popular clubs. Perhaps the books in the interest 
library and the method of handling the club were the reasons. 

'Fhe books appealed to the girls. The required reading was 
self-imposed. 'Phe large amount that the girls wished to read 
was significant. The book reports were planned not to tell the 
whole story, but to tell just enough to arouse interest so that 
the others would read the books. 

The club visited various grades. The teacher always was 
prepared and had some particular kind of lesson ready to 
demonstrate. The club visited a first, second, and third 
grade and watched the progress of children and the develop- 
ment of the work through these grades. After each visit the 
room teacher explained her aims and gave reasons for doing 
each thing. Then the following week the order of business was 
a discussion of the lesson observed. 

These visits were fruitful in many ways. The girls became 
anxious to try teaching. Some of them were given an oppor- 
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tunity. Each teacher took a girl who liked the work of her 
grade and assigned her a definite period when she was to teach 
a class in reading or geography or whatever else the girl’s 
interest desired. The room teacher taught her how to make 
a lesson plan and get ready for the class, so that each lime 
a girl taught a class she had a definite aim to work toward and 
means planned for attaining that end. The following is a 
description given by a room teacher, of a geography lesson, 
conducted by one of the eighth-grade girls 1 

There are a number of eighth-grade girls in our schools who are 
ambitious to become teachers. Every possible help is given to 
encourage them. They are given an opportunity to teach the sub- 
ject they wish, in the grade they prefer. These girls arc taught to 
write lesson plans, including the assignment, teacher’s aim, intro- 
duction, body, and conclusion, such as those written by practice 
teachers in a normal school. 

The lesson which I am about to cite was taught by an eighth- 
grade pupil teacher to a third-grade class in the Lincoln School. 
The subject of her lesson was “Homes.” It was taught in a very 
interesting manner. The lesson was introduced through the nam- 
ing of dilTerent homes within the children’s experience. The homes 
mentioned were the Indian wigwams, Eskimo houses, bird houses, 
beehives, chicken coops, dens, log cabins, dog kennels, and many 
other homes. As they were naming the homes one of the children 
suggested going to the board and writing the list to see who could 
write the longest list. The teacher consented. Some children 
named as many as fifteen different kinds of homes. 

The text was then read. After the lesson had been read the 
children compared our homes with the homes of the Eskimo. They 
compared the homes as to the materials, furniture, and location. 
They also compared our homes in the city with the country homes 
as to surroundings, size, and distance from town and made many 
other interesting comparisons. In comparing our homes with the 
homes of the animals, many interesting points were taken up. One 
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cliiid said lhal he (hought that a dog's home was just as good lo 
him as our home is lo us. A worth-while discussion was carried 
on in connection with bird nests. The children came lo the con- 
clusion lhal it was very cruel lo destroy birds' eggs and that they 
would never do it again or let anyone else do it if they could help it. 

The interest did not stop here, for the girls frequently helped 
the room teacher prepare educational scat work. They also 
helped make flash cards for reading and number work and 
various other lessons. 

Besides taking part in these activities a trip to a county 
normal school was taken. Here the principal of the school 
took pains to have a well planned half day ready for the club. 
The girls saw the model school at work and saw teachers in 
training teach these children. They saw the training teachers 
teach the embryo teachers how to teach. They learned some- 
thing of the training one must have if she wants to teach and 
they realized some of the problems a teacher must face. 

Magazines and newspapers were read for educational news. 
The following list of titles is taken from the club scrapbook. 
This indicates that the girls' interest carried farther than the 
forty-five minutes once a week. 

“^Start New Study Course Monday at Teacher School” 
"Directors of Eight Schools at Conference” 

“Blames Modern Parents for Childrens’ Morals" 
"Directors of Valley Schools Will Meet Here” 

"Educators Will Debate Teacher Qualifications” 

"Truancy No Longer Is Big Problem in School” 

"Kindergarten Room at Wilson School Now Has Fully 
Equipped Library” 

Want More Rural Schools to Give Hot Noon Lunches” 

Build Character of Boys to Make Better Citizens ” 

All Kinds of Training for Ambitious Folks at Appleton 
Trade School” 
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“Use Trade Basis In Vocational School ” 

“ Dale Will \'otc for High School ” 

“Trade School Helps Girls Get Started” 

“Spend More Time with Youngsters, Parents Adv’ised” 
“Add Variety of Xcw Books to Xcw Library Shelf” 
“Teachers Seek Stantiard for Language Instruction” 
“State Colleges Like Debate Plan” 

“Start Speaking Contest March 16 at High School” 

“Rural Children Try for Prizes at Commencement” 
“Parents Too Lax in Letting Young Stay Out Nights” 
“Deaf C'hildren Taught to Use Their Eyes as ‘Ears’ in 


School Here” 

“Thirteen Schools Finish Their Reading Circle Courses” 
“Fifty Parent-Teacher Clubs in County School” 

A further summary of the work of the Teachers' Club is 
given in Chapter XVII. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 

The purj)ose of the Arts and Crafts Club was to stimulate 
those pupils who ha<l a talent and a strong feeling for art and 
who had a desire to give expression to these in the creation of 
beautiful things. 

The aim of the course was to train the aesthetic sense of the 
individual, to bring out freedom of expression, and to open the 
minds of the students to the fact that each has desirable ideas 
that are worthy of development and to the realization that 
much inspiration can be drawn from the nature that surrounds 
one every day. 

Art is not an illusive, visionary, ethereal thing. It is some- 
thing that is necessary for successful living. It is the expres- 
sion of the beautiful. Through it one’s sense of harmony and 
desire for the beautiful arc satisfied. For it the world pays 
more than for raw material. It is the art in a building that 
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gives it (listincliveness. It is the art in a dress that gives it 
individuality. It is the art in a house that gives it a sense of 
dignity and an atmosphere of peace and quiet. It is the art 
in the decorations that lends the element of refinement. It 
is the art in an advertisement that makes it attractive. With- 
out art life would be dull indeed. And the higher our civili- 
zation develops, the greater part will art play. 

When Edward Bok became editor of the Ladies' Home 
Journal very little art was used in building the homes of the 
working man. It is not diflicult to-day, in any city, to pick 
out the pre-Bok houses from those that came after his time. 
He made available to the poor man, through his magazine, 
the services of some of the best architects in the United States. 
The result has been the modern, medium-sized house, a 
building that is pleasant to look at, whose rooms are con- 
veniently arranged, and whose finish both inside and out is 
conducive to happy living. In short, it is a house of utility 
and beauty combined. Art made it [xissible. 

In olden times beautiful clothes were for the favored few. 
But to-day dress patterns that give individuality can be had 
for a few cents. Ornaments and designs that add grace and 
beauty to one’s attire arc available to all. Art is influencing 
in no small degree the wearing apparel of to-day. 

And this is just nature asserting itself. Almost everyone 
craves the beautiful. The people in the arts and crafts group 
desired the opportunity to give expression to their sense of the 
beautiful, and opportunity was provided by making useful 
things for the home and for personal adornment. 

In order to get the best results, one must first have an 
imagination and a keen sense of observation. Artists get 
most of their inspiration from nature but in order to get the 
inspiration one must learn to observe, for it is from what one 
observes that the inspiration comes. An inspiration fed by a 
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fertile imagination grows into a beautiful idea — a mind 
reality. But to reproduce the idea in a concrete form takes 
persistence, patience, and faith. .A work influenced by these 
is put through the relining process that makes it a kin of art. 

The work of the club was not I'mished art but its quality was 
good enough to prove that the effort was decidedly worth 
while. Good books and pictures were studied, tield trips to 
places of interest were made, and discussions on art were 
held. Dainty things were made, the kind that a girl likes 
to wear and the kind that adds to the attractiveness of a 
home. Designs were stamped. Motto cards were painted and 
printed. Bottles and jars were enameled aiul designed in oil 
paint, and novelty bows were added for further decoration. 
Other bottles and jars were decorated with sealing wax in 
both the raised and smooth surface style. Designs were cut 
out of paper and mounted on tin bo.xes, then covered with a 
final coat of shellac. The boys in the class spent most of their 
time working on the cover and topic page of a boys’ magazine. 

Notebooks were kept which were divided into three parts; 
home, self, and commercial. Pictures, advertisements, and 
news items relating to art were cut out of magazines and 
papers and pasted under the various heads. I'his helped the 
members of the club see what an important part in life art is 
playing, especially in the commercial field to-day. 

The scrapbook the children made was one of the best ways of 
developing their appreciation of beautiful things. Good taste 
is an inheritance to most of us, but we need to be taught how 
to make use of it. We all pass through a Zane Grey stage of 
reading, a liking for only jazz music, and an appreciation of 
only the rococo in house and personal adornment. With 
careful guidance on the part of our teachers and parents most 
of us “grow up” to the keener enjojmients of real literature 
and classic music. Listening to good music is the best way 
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of appreciating it, reading good books develops a taste for good 
literature, looking at good pictures teaches children color 
harmonies and line composition. 

Our magazines are full of good “art” material painted by 
some of the best artists In the country. They come in the 
form of advertisements glorifying the products of our factories 
and workshops. In looking over the scrapbooks one can see 
that the children fully appreciated the best of these pictures. 
T'he notebooks were bulky affairs, containing material on 
many different phases of art. The first section was given up 
to a study of the home. Mews of houses in good taste, 
floor plans showing that unbroken wall spaces, closet space, 
and general convenience had been considered, and interior 
views of furnished rooms were used. The result was that 
lovely colonial door>vays, well balanced dormers, and a good 
sound plan characterized the houses they selected. The 
interiors were shown in two ways — first by cutting out 
pictures of rooms that pleased them and then by cutting out 
pictures of rugs and furniture and arranging them tastefully 
on a background of white paper. 'I'he colors selected for their 
window hangings, rugs, and upholstered furniture showed 
that they had trained their eyes to a cxilor sense, and the 
pieces of furniture selected showed that they were developing 
a sense of line and group composition. The trade magazines 
of two of the local furniture dealers were used to teach them 
period styles of furniture. Several "period” rooms were 
worked out. 

The second section of the notebooks was given over to 
needlework art. The ribbon novelties that every girl loves to 
make, embroidered table and bed linens, and design in cloth- 
ing were all represented. Lamp shades, samplers, and needle- 
point tapestries showed to what uses the girls could put their 
needles for the adornment of the house. 
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The last section, while not so full of practical material as 
the first two sections, showed the greatest sense of color and 
line of any of the sections. The girls selected their pictures 
entirely from advertisements and anything that was beautiful 
had a place in this section — gay colorful pirates contended 
with copies of quiet, restful dry-point etchings. Silhouettes 
especially were emphasized. 

Throughout the course it was kept in mind that the chief 
aim was to train the aesthetic sense. We aimed at freedom of 
expression, we tried to open minds to the fact that we should 
be ourselves and should draw our inspirations from nature 
and the immediate needs of our surroundings. 

Further details concerning the Arts and Crafts Club are 
given in Chapter XVIII. 



CHAPTER X 


The Outcomes of the Program ix Operation 

1'he clubs were not organized until the year was well under 
way, but from the beginning the pupils knew that the clubs 
were to be organized. I'hey also knew that the price of 
admission was that of being up to standard in one’s work. 
This meant that, if one wanted to join, he had to pay for it 
with attention to his school work. This produced better 
application to school affairs. While wc have always tried to 
make our school work interesting, wc have not always suc- 
ceeded in doing it, so that children have not always obtained 
as much out of their classroom efforts as they might. The 
desire to join clubs helped to make the children watch their 
daily performance more carefully and as a result better work 
ensued throughout. Incentive was used as a means of getting 
children to work. Instead of saying, “ If you do not do this, 
you will fail, or you will be punished, or you will receive red 
marks on your rejwrt card,” the emphasis was put on the 
positive side. If a child did creditable work, he was given the 
privilege of joining his chosen club. 

The interest clubs helped make the spirit of the schools 
better. They gave the children a goal to work toward. To 
have the privilege of belonging to a club was a reward for 
work well done. Because the club work was generally liked 
almost everybody tried to do a grade of class work that per- 
mitted his joining one. This tended to produce a more 
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studious attitude. More time was devoted to mastering tlic 
class assignments and less time was devoted to mischief. 

I'he clubs were varied enough so that there was variety of 
appeal. Almost everyone found a club that served as a goal 
toward which to work. 'I'he mechanically inclined had the 
Mechanics' Club; those who had literary inclinations had the 
Newspaper Club ; those who had a liking for art had the .\rts 
and Crafts Club; those who liked the out-of-doors had the 
Forestry Club; the radio enthusiast had the Radio Club; 
the medically inclined had the Nurses' Club; and those who 
liked business had the Salesmanship Club. Recause each 
child is a bundle of ix)tentialities, possibilities, aptitudes, and 
interests the clubs struck a responsive chord. “ Fhat some- 
thing” within the child that gives him individuality, that 
makes him a personality and not an imitation, needs develop- 
ment and it needs the right sort of environment to call it forth. 
The ordinary classroom provides very little opportunity for 
linding "that something.” The clubs were a beginning in 
finding a way to discover in each child that possibility, 
aptitude, potentiality, or interest which helps to make him 
an individual. 

The chihlren in the clubs presented few problems in dis- 
cipline. Not infrequently the bright child who gets his school 
work done in less than average lime has nothing to do, and 
unless something is provided for him trouble is likely to 
follow. I'he interest libraries helped considerably in this. 
One was provided for each club. In building the library two 
types of books were kept in mind : first, content books dealing 
with the subject matter pertaining to the club and, second, 
stories that were related in some w’ay to the club work. The 
content books were discussed in the club meetings. The 
fiction was read during the child’s spare time. To find time 
to listen to all the book reports was a problem. It was the 
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rule of each club that the second book could not be taken 
until a satisfactory report of the first one was given. Chil- 
dren who apparently did not read much, at other times, seemed 
to like this material and to find pleasure in it. There was 
scarcely one member, of all the clubs, who did not do con- 
siderable reading of this kind. This means that each child 
had continually in his possession a book that he was, anxious 
to read. He had it in his desk with him in school and during 
his spare moments he was glad to read it. Because of this, 
the boys and girls had little time in which to get into trouble. 
I'heir time was taken in doing something in which they had a 
genuine interest. 

As we said, few cases of discipline arose. In fact, the ones 
who had been perpetual trouble makers ceased to be so. One 
girl was a bugbear to every teacher who had her during her 
grade-school life. Each teacher dreaded to have her come into 
her room, not that she couldn’t do the work — she was bright 
enough — but she just didn’t care ver>' much and didn’t try 
hard enough. She was a worry to her parents; frequent 
conferences were held by the teacher, parents, and principal. 
Not until she was in the eighth grade and had the privilege of 
joining a newspaper club did she straighten out or come to 
herself. Here she had the opportunity to do a thing that she 
wanted very much to do. She and another girl edited one 
of the papers. They spent hours in reading books to find 
material for editorials and hours in reading books, magazines, 
and newspapers for funny stories and jokes. It was a con- 
siderable task to make a newspaper a success, but she was 
determined to make it so. She became completely absorbed 
in the work. She was no problem in school for the rest of the 
year and has not been since. Her work in class and on the 
newspaper was high grade. 

Another case is that of a boy who was a problem at home. 
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He was inclined to be sullen, stubborn, and hard to handle. 
He carried this attitude into the school. His teachers could 
not analyze him or find the means to bring him out of his shell. 
Not until he was in the seventh grade and had the privilege of 
joining one of the clubs did he awaken. He was so interested 
in this activity that he was elected secretary. He watched 
the newspapers and magazines for material pertaining to the 
club work. He always had a clipiiing in his pocket ready to 
paste in the club scrapbook or to read at the club meeting. He 
went to the professor of botany at the local college and induced 
him to help make a list of library books suitable for club 
reading. He proposed the name of the club and suggested a 
badge for it. He was ready to do anything required of him and 
always had suggestions as to what to do nc.xt. His father 
voluntarily said that during this time the boy seemed to 
awaken and get a new vision of life, and that he was easier to 
manage in the home. If the clubs did nothing more than this, 
the efforts would have been worth while. 

Clubs provide for an enriched curriculum. 'I'herc are 
always problems arising as to what to do with the children who 
have a high I. Q., who do the work of their grarle very well and 
do it easily. Such children from the standi)oint of verbal 
intelligence rank very high, and because they easily accom- 
plish the requirements of the grade their tendency is to form 
slovenly habits. The assignment requires so little effort on 
their part that they do not get so much training from the 
regular grade work as do those who must work hard in order to 
pass. Training comes from strenuous endeavor to overcome 
difficulty. It is this type of intellectual effort that fits one 
to do the work of civil life. Because the bright children do 
not experience difficulty in overcoming schoolroom problems, 
their training may not be so good a preparation as is that of 
the children of mediocre ability. 
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Ivlucators realize this and arc anxious to overcome it. How 
to do so is a problem. They feel that much good human 
material, which should contribute in a splendid way to society, 
is not getting the preparation necessary to make that con- 
tribution possible. To avoid the bad elTects, which are bound 
to come if the bright children are not working up to capacity, 
some have hit upon the idea of skipping grades. As explained 
earlier in this book, the |)lan works well in one respect. The 
children do work up to capacity, for they usually do the work 
of the advanced grade well, but there is one big disadvantage. 
While their verbal intelligence permits them to handle the 
grade work without diftkulty, their mental maturity does not 
permit them to mix socially with the members of their class, 
so that they have little in common with them. I'hey feel 
themselves too big to associate with those a grade behind them, 
and those who are with them in class think them too small 
to be accepted as equals. Rapid promotion also causes our 
young people to graduate from school so young that they 
leave home to go to college when they arc still children. At 
best, this is bad. for no institution can take the place of the 
loving, thoughtful care and guidance of parents. 

This experiment, however, is based upon a different idea. 
It was aimed to enrich the curriculum in such a way that these 
special promotions were not necessary. The aim was to add 
to the course of study something that children like to do. It 
was hoped to give them a more complete development by 
basing this enrichment on "driving dynamic interests.” 
An effort was made to utilize these interests by providing 
"life situations” in the school. The clubs were varied to 
offer an appeal to widely different interests. Work in the 
clubs gave practice in parliamentary procedure. The clubs 
were social groups, and participation in them brought out 
latent qualities of cooperation and teamwork ; leadership and 
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followership were both providefl. Opportunity for attempt- 
ing “real" problems of life was given. Practice in oral dis- 
cussion was supplied. 

There were real intellectual outcx)mes, also. Children's 
minds were sharpened by interj)lay, one against another. 
Interest in some live practical problem or nee<l stimulated new 
reading interests. Boys and girls learned by being “ blocked ’’ 
on a real enterprise that one must have adequate information 
to solve problems, and that one must have thorough mastery 
of technique when technique is tiemanded. Work like this 
taught these children the value of books, made the library a 
place of real interest, and sent them to the study of their school 
courses with a more vital interest. Furthermore, such activ- 
ities as those in the clubs provided for the many interests 
of boys and girls. Their social abilities, their mechanical 
aptitudes, and their aesthetic interests and abilities were 
trained as well as the fundamental verbal intelligence.* 

Another splendid feature was the variety of work that the 
club idea introduced. Notebooks of various kinds were kept 
in each dub. 'Fhey were not the kind that are often made in a 
class, but rather the kind that young people like to make. 
This meant that the <laily newspapers were scanned for ma- 
terial pertaining to teachers, foresters, nurses, and arts and 
crafts. Daily newspapers were always available and they 
were in constant use. Each room had its list of magazines. 
These, too, were widely read to discover material relative to 
the interest clubs. Clippings, news notes, and editorials were 
brought to the club meetings. The gathering of these clip- 
pings took considerable effort and used much of the spare time. 
In some of the clubs the notebooks were club affairs, where the 
club as a whole made one book. In others they were individ- 

> National Society for the Study of Education : TurtUy-lhird Y<arb0ok, 
pp. 107-108, 
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ual affairs. In the Salesmanship Club there were a number of 
individual notebooks, and upon some of them hours and hours 
of work were put. A large department store gave a prize for 
the best notebook on salesmanship. The children entered 
into this contest whole-heartedly. 

It took much time and effort to get the books together, and 
to decide which one was best was no easy task. A letter from 
the superintendent of the store contained the following para- 
graphs : 

It was rather a difficult matter to award the prize this year 
because of the good work of all the other contestants who turned in 
a sales book. 

However, we thought that Miss should win the prize in 

view of the greater work required to compile her book and the 
uniformly goo<l work contained therein. 

We wish especially to comment on the sales books of Georgia 
, Ruth , Bernice , and Wilma . 

In my own mind this has been the best year in the Salesmanship 
Club, and proves without doubt that salesmanship as a study can 
be taught with profit in the lower grades. 

The work these young people have done is remarkable. 

Sincerely, 


The pupils gathered material in many places. Books, mag- 
azines, and newspapers were read and articles and adver- 
tisements were clipped from them. Advertising folders and 
cards were collected. Enough material to make a notebook of 
one hundred pages was collected and classified according to 
the following list of contents : 

“Steps in a Sale" 

“Business Creed” 

“Pettibone’s Coat of Arms” . . . . 

' A local store. 


• . S. R. Hoover 
. . H. R. Ennis 
. . PeUibone's * 
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“Hints for a Good Salesman” Clerk's Book 

“Jessica Revives a Faded Petunia” . . . American Magazine 

" Miscellaneous ” Pcllibone's 

*• Mottoes for Salesmanship ” Pdlibonc's 

‘■Recharging the Batter>- of Profit” . . . Business Magazine 

“Credit Union and Business” Business Magazine 

‘•He Did Extraordinary’ Things” Imeriean Magazine 

“The Salesman’s in the Kitchen” .... Business Magazine 
“Patrick Crowley — Forty-seven Years to 

the Top” Business .)fagazinc 

“Selling to a Schedule" Business Ma ^azitfc 

“The Man with One Thousand Partners” . American Magazine 
“Advertising” Pcllibone's 


The store also gave a prize for the best essay on salesman- 
ship. The club members entered into this contest too. They 
knew that this institution prizes the people wlm come to it and 
that it trains them along right lines. The superintendent of 
the store said this so frequently that they realized that they 
were not contending for a new prize but were receiving a 
training which would make them valuable to such an 
institution. 

The study of salesmanship, together wdth the practical 
application of what was learned by planning and executing 
sales, as well as actual experience in a large store, made the 
work not only interesting but profitable. Chapter XVI gives 
further details. 

The results achieved by the Newspaper Club were gratify- 
ing also. The newspapers afforded practice in writing for a 
definite purpose. There is something more impelling and 
exacting in writing an essay for a contest than in writing a 
composition for class. If one’s writing is to appear in print, 
more care in production is taken. The mechanics of language 
are found to be necessary. Correct punctuation, spelling, 
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capitalization, and paragraphing and effective expression of 
ideas take on a new interest. No child cares to parade his 
ignorance before the world. One seldom realizes how little he 
knows until he must put his knowledge before the world for 
inspection. While preparing for this, the necessity for know- 
ing these mechanics comes to him, and his writing takes on a 
new life. This opens the way for effective English teaching. 
The papers conducted a number of essay and story contests. 
The interest became general. Sometimes a whole class en- 
tered a contest and the English department joined forces. 
This resulted in some surprising productions from people who 
never before had e.xhibited a liking for writing. It spurred on 
the people who had charge of the newspapers and aroused 
such interest that seldom was there lack of material for 
publication. 

The four girls who ran the first papers went to high school 
and did very good work. Three of them were on the honor roll 
for scholastic work. Three of them were on the staff of the 
high school paper and were dependable, resourceful con- 
tributors. Last year one of these girls won the American 
Legion state essay contest. Another of them occasionally 
sells her productions to the metropolitan papers and magazines. 
All of them are growing and gaining strength through their 
writing. 

A number of the activities of the Newspaper Club offered 
actual business experience. To work up a subscription list 
for a newspaper is a real undertaking which requires business 
sense. People are not always ready to buy what one has to 
sell and unless one is able to convince the prospective buyer 
that the article is a desirable and worth-while one not much 
can be accomplished. 

In the case of the newspapers it was first the salesmanship of 
the editors, filled with their enthusiasm for their project, that 
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sold the idea to ihcir managers. Ihcn it was these managers 
who sold the idea to the pupils. By so doing, a subscription 
list of appro.ximately one hundred was worked up. This with 
the revenue from the advertising space put the newspaper 
venture on a sound financial basis. To be sure, the financial 
receipts were not great but, nevertheless, they were just as 
vital to this project as a large amount of money is to a large 
business. If goods cannot be sold and money received, a 
project always fails. 

Ihe club work tended to disclose a tj’pe of social intelligence 
for which the classroom makes little provision. 'J'he news- 
papers needed managers. The various club activities neetled 
people to plan and manage them. If the planning and man- 
aging were done by the teachers, most of the good would 
be lost. Accordingly, people from the club membership were 
drawn upon to do this work. They had to rely upon their 
own ideas in order to make their projects a success, and in 
doing this self-confidence was established. As a result the 
members of the first clubs were the presidents of their classes 
and managers of activities in the senior high school. They 
received permanent benefit from the training in leadership 
that the club work gave them. 

The club work provided splendid opportunities for correla- 
tion with other subjects. Some of the facts and statistics 
given in the content material of the clubs served as a basis 
for graph work in arithmetic. In procuring posters for the 
advertising of the various sandwich, candy, and peanut sales, 
the art department was called upon. The posters were 
made a subject of study. The story contest and essay contest 
held by the newspapers were at times taken over by the 
English department, and credit was given for work done 
in the contests. The content and fiction divisions in the 
various interest libraries served as source material for reports 
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in <:cography. history, composition, and language, as well as 
l)0()k rc(X)rts for the reading circles. The good effects of the 
< lui)s were so commendable and so easily discerned that all the 
teachers heartily cooperated in the undertaking and were glad 
to use whatever material it was possible to use in their work. 

'i'he eighth grade held regular graduation exercises, a thing 
which the local educators did not sanction, but which custom 
demanded. Since the organization of the first clubs they pro- 
vided much material in the form of essays and stories for these 
affairs. 

Samples of the contributions of the clubs to graduation 
programs arc given in Chapters XI to XVIII. These con- 
tributions make no claim to originality. They were written 
by the children, under the guidance of their teachers, after the 
children had studied and read widely on their chosen subject. 

Some of these productions were more or less surprising. 
We usually think that a child cannot produce very much, 
because his ability is usually underestimated. The teacher 
thinks for him, and when he gives a response that coincides 
with her thinking he is usually classed as a good student ; but 
due to the fact that someone else does most of his thinking, 
his production is limited. This is not true when a pupil be- 
comes interested in a subject and is encouraged to produce 
his own ideas, in concrete form, along his line of interest ; it is 
then found that there is almost no limit to what he can and 
will do. After listening to one of the discussions listed in 
Chapter XI at one of the commencement exercises, a woman 
said, “Isn’t it too bad to fill these youngsters’ heads so full of 
knowledge that they talk like grown folks?” The school can 
scarcely take the credit for filling heads with knowledge, but it 
can take the credit for helping to find and feed the interest of 
these children and for helping them to gather knowledge. 

On the other hand, there is an important point in the 
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woman’s remark. She had noted a most remarkable character- 
istic of these graduation exercises, but was unable to interpret 
it correctly. She saw that there was no halting or forgetting 
on the part of the speakers. All of them had poise and com- 
posure. There was no pallor of the check or shaking of the 
knees. Every speaker went at his job as though he were a 
missionary or evangelist upon whom rested the entire respon- 
sibility of saving the souls of the congregation. I he master)' 
of knowledge was part of the secret, but only a part. Here 
were children who had learned much because they were on 
fire with an all-consuming interest in their subjects. I'liey 
thoroughly believed in the importance of their me.ssage. 'I'hey 
knew that their knowledge of this all-important subject was 
more extensive than that of anyone in the audience. They 
fell that the ignorance of their audience had to be enlightened, 
and that their parents, brothers, sisters, and friends should 
live no longer without experiencing an interest in the thing 
that to them was all-pervasive. 

Situations such as these arc fraught with iwtentiality and 
power. In such a situation Demosthenes conquered a serious 
speech disability and became the greatest orator of all lime. 
Under similar conditions Cicero thundered forth his tremen- 
dous invectives and saved Rome. In such circumstances 
Julius Caesar stood on a stone in a German forest and trans- 
formed his soldiers from dc.spicable cow'ards to conquering 
heroes. In such a spirit Joan of Arc led France to victory and 
Daniel Webster saved our Union. Surely it is fitting and 
proper and all-important that we should spare no pains in our 
efforts to bring great moments like these into the lives of our 
gifted pupils. 




PART II 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 




CHAPTER XI 


Radio Club 

OUTLINE OF WORK 

I. Purpose 

A. To give an opportunity to read an abundance of 
material along the line of the child’s expressed interest 

B. To give as much information about radio from as 
many sources as possible in order to foster that interest 

II. Method 

A. Reading books, newspapers, and magazines 

B. Making experiments 

C. Question-box discussions 

D. Notebooks, clippings 

E. Talks by local radio men 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

I. Call to order 
II. Roll call 

III. Reading of minutes 

IV. Reports of standing committees 

V. Reports of special committees 

VI. Old or unfinished business 

VII. New or unfinished business 

VIII. Program or study hour 

IX. Adjournment 


19S 
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LESSON TOPICS 

I. The Development of Radio 

II. Inventors of Our Modern Methods of Communication 

III. Radio as a Public Service 

IV. Radio for Entertainment 

V. Radio as a Civilizing Agency 

VI. The Use of Radio on the Ocean 

VII. Future Possibilities of Radio 
VTII. Broadcasting Stations 

IX. The Training of a Radio Operator 

X. Radio — A Field of Opportunity 

XI. Transmission of Sound by Radio 

XII. Radio Audiences 

XIII. Radio Photography 

XIV. Radio Construction — Aerial, Detector, etc. 

XV. Radio Construction — Condenser, etc. 

XVI. A Study of Various Receiving Sets 
XVn. A Study of the Morse Code 

XVIII. A Visit to a Broadcasting Station or a Local Radio 
Shop 

WEEKLY REPORTS 

Date Jan. 29 

1 . Plan for nc.xt week 

Topic : Inventors of Our Modern Methods of Communi- 
cation — Marconi, Bell, Morse, Edison 

2. To-day’s aim 

To lead group to understand the relation of radio to past 
and present modes of communication 

3. Method 

The pupil leader prepared and read the attached paper, 
which was followed by discussion. The assigned topics 
for discussion were then taken up. 
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4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

The club arranged to attend the High School Radio 
Club meeting open to the public this evening. 

(б) Good contributions 

Beginning was made toward our library of clippings. 
Work is to begin on classification next Wednesday 
evening after school. 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 
730 pages reported as read 
{d) Report of what was done 

Date Feb. 5 

1. Plan for next week 

Topic : Radio as a Public Service 
Leader, Alfred 

2. To-day’s aim 

Topic : Inventors of Our Modem Methods of Communi- 
cation 

Leader, Walter 

3. Method 

Study-club method of procedure 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 
See following pages. 

(б) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

Five boys read 1460 pages distributed as follows: 
408 pages, 295 pages, 91 pages, 121 pages, 545 
pages 

(d) Report of what was done 
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Date Feb. 13 


1 . Plan for next week 

Topic: Radio for Entertainment 
Leader, Carleton 

2. To-day's aim 

To give the members of the Club training in the use of the 
Readers' Guide and to give opportunity for them to use 
the many articles on radio found in current magazines 

3. Method 

A trip to the city library, where Miss instructed 

them in the use of the magazines in the reference room 

4. Report of work accomplished 
(fl) Good questions asked 

See following sheet. 

(b) Good contributions 
Sec following sheet. 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 
Will report next week 

Date Feb. 19 

!. Plan for next week 

Topic : Radio as a Civilizing Agency 

2. To-day’s aim 

Topic : Radio for Entertainment 
Leader, Carleton 

3. Method 

Topic presented by Carleton . Discussion of topics 

as outlined was followed. 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 
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(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

Three boys reported as follows: 220 pages, 210 pages, 
5 2 pages 

(d) Report of what was done 

Date Feb. 26 

1. Plan for ne.xt week 

'I’opic : The Use of Radio on the Ocean 

2. To-day’s aim 

Topic : Radio as a Civilizing Agency 

3. Method 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 

(b) Good contributions 

It was suggested that an attempt be made to listen in 
on the inauguration ceremony March 4. 
ic) Books read and amount of reading done 
(d) Report of what was done 

'I'he boys brought an electric transformer, a spark 
coil, and a key, connected them, and practiced send- 
ing by International code. 

Date Ma rch 6 

1 . Plan for next week 

Topic : Future Possibilities of Radio 

2. To-day’s aim 

Topic : The Use of Radio on the Ocean 

3. Method 

4. Report of work accomplished 
{a) Good questions asked 
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{b) Good contributions 

The boys continued their study of the International 
code. 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

Four boys reported reading as follows: 1017 pages, 
270 pages, 338 pages. 248 pages 

(d) Report of what was done 

Date ^rch 13 

1. Plan for next week 

Topic : Broadcasting Stations 

2. To-day’s aim 

Topic : Future Possibilities of Radio 

3. Method 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(u) Good questions asked 
{b) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

(d) Report of what was done 

Date March 20 

1. Plan for next week 

Topic : The Training of a Radio Operator 

2. To-day’s aim 

Topic: Broadcasting Stations 

3. Method 

4. Report of work accomplished 
(0) Good questions asked 

(b) Good contributions 

(f) Books read and amount of reading done 

(d) Report of what was done 
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SAMPLES OF THE CLUB MINUTES 

Meeting for January 22 

Meeting was called to order by Miss at 1 1 ; 00 o’clock. 

The leader told us what our aims were for this year, and 
when we needed references how and where to get them. We 
were given our study books, and the leader e.xplained every- 
thing in them. We proceeded to elect our officers. Nomi- 
nations were open for chairman. Alfred was elected. 

Norman was elected secretary. We elected a critic 

and it came to a tie between Carleton and Arthur 

. Motion was made and seconded that we cast a 

unanimous ballot for Arthur . Motion was carried. We 

then received our reference books. Meeting was adjourned 
at 1 1 : 45. 

Meeting for February 26 

The last meeting was not a business session, but an experi- 
mental session, which was started at 11:00 o’clock. We 
received our reference books and made additions to our study 
books. 

'fhe experiment was rigged up, which consisted of a key, 
spark coil, transformer, and wire. It worked and each boy 
had a turn at the key and sent code. The rest of the boys 
made out what is was. We kept at this until our time was up. 

We asked the leader if we could have a set up on March 4 
to hear the President give his address. She said we might if 

the chairman had the consent of Mr. and if we could get a 

set. The chairman said he would try to get one, and that the 
upper grades might listen in. Meeting adjourned at :i :45. 

Meeting for March 1 2 

Meeting was called toorderby the chairman at ir rooo’clock. 
He took the roll, all were present but two. Then Walter 
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read his lopic. 'I hcn we discussed questions for lessons 

> 6. and 7, after which Carleton read part of the topic 

■■ Radio in the Wilderness,” which was printed in Popular 
Mechanics. And then Walter took his turn reading and read 
till the lime was up. Meeting adjourned at 11:45. 

Meeting for March 19 

We received our reference books. Meeting was called to 

order by Alfred at 11:05 ^ Minutes of last meeting 

were read by the secretar>'. Minutes were approved. Roll 
call was taken. Two new members were added. All were 
present but one. We distributed topic books among the 
pupils and we made additions to our study books. 

Alfred gave his topic, “Broadcasting Stations.” 


OUTLINE OF STUDY 


Jan. 29 

I. The Development of Radio 
A. Topics for discussion 

1. Name the important means of communication 

in use to-day. 

2. How do these differ from those in use three 

hundred years ago? 

3. When was the telegraph invented ? 

4. When was it first put to practical use? 

5. What effect has it upon the success of radio 

to-day ? 

6. When was the telephone invented? 

7. When did it come into general use? 

8. Tell how extensively it is used to-day. 

9. Tell about the use of ocean cables. 

10. Give the number and location of the principal 
ones. 
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11. To what extent has radio revolutionized past 

methods of communication ? 

12. Does radio offer a possible means of communi- 

cation with the near-by planets? Discuss. 
B. References 

1. Hogan, John V. L. : The Outline of Radio, 

pp. 1-25 

2. O'Shea. M. V. (editor-in-chief) ; The World Book 

Eiuyclopcdia, \'ol. 9, pp. 5935-5968 

3. The World Almanac, 1924, pp. 693-694 

II. Inventors of Our Modern Methods of Communication 

A. Topics for discussion 

1. Should Marconi be given entire credit for the 

invention ? 

2. Just what were the difficulties that needed to be 

overcome? 

3 - What additional ideas have been added to the 
original ones presented by Marconi? 

4. Why is radio considered superior to other 

methods of communication ? 

5. Just how badly would radio communication be 

handicapped to-day without the invention of 
the telephone? 

6. Just what use is being made of Morse’s invention 

of the telegraph code ? 

7. Why is a knowledge of the Morse code desirable ? 

B. References 

I. Marconi, Guglielmo 

(а) O’Shea, M. V. (editor-in-chief) : The World 

Book Encyclopedia, Vol. 7, pp. 4287-4288 

(б) Parkman, Mary R. : Conquests of Invention 
(c) Sanford, C. M.. and Owen, G. A. : Modern 

Europeans, pp. 195-202 
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2. Bell. Alexander Graham 

(fl) O’Shea, M. V. (editor-in-chief): TheWorld 
Book Encyclopedia, Vol. 2. p. 703 
{h) Parkman, Mar>’ R. : Conquests oj I nvcnlion 
(c) Sanford, C. M., and Owen, G. A.: Modern 
Americans, pp. 29-35 

3. Morse, Samuel F. B. 

(fl) O’Shea, M. V. (editor-in-chief) : The World 
Book Encyclopedia, Vol. 8. p. 4664 
{b) Parkman, Mary R. : Conquests of Invention 

4. Edison. 'I'homas 

((7) Meadoweroft, \V. H. : Boy's Life of Edison 
{b) O'Shea. M. V. (editor-in-chief) : The World 
Book Encyclopedia, Vol. 4, pp. 2108-2110 

(c) Parkman, Mary R. : Cotiqtiesls of Invention 

(d) Sanford, C. M., and Owen, G. A.: Modern 

Americans, pp. 17-27 
III. Radio as a Public Service 
A. 'l oplcs for discussion 

1. What is radio doing for the home life of the 

country? 

2. How does its influence differ from that of the 

automobile and the movie? 

3. What control have we over radio programs that 

we have not over movie programs? 

4. Just what is radio doing for human life upon the 

ocean ? 

5. How are farmers benefited by radio? 

6. Of what value is it to remote sections of the 

country? 

7 . Of what value is it educationally ? 

8 . How can its use as a “public service” be 

improved ? 
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13 . References 

I. Hogan. John V. L. : The Outline of Radio, 
pp. 187-205 

IV. Radio for Entertainment 

A. Topics for discussion 

1. Mention the different kinds of programs broad- 

cast. 

2. What kind of program do you like best ? 

3. In what way might the programs be improved? 

4. Why do not all our artists broadcast programs? 

5. Will programs for entertainment continue to 

hold the important place they now have? 

B. References 

1. “Broadcasting and the Public Interest,” I tide- 

petuleni, March 29. 1924 

2. “Broadcasting a Music Program across the 

Atlantic,” C«rre«/ Opinion, March, 1924 

3. “How Shall We Get Great Artists to Broad- 

cast?” Radio Broadcast, May, 1924 

4. “Drama by Radio,” Living Age, March i, 1924 

5. “Plays by Radio,” Literary Digest, May 17, 

1924 

6. “Broadcasting and Literature,” March, 

1924 

V. Radio as a Civilizing Agency 
A. Topics for discussion 

1. What is meant by civilization? 

2. What are the characteristics of a civilized com- 

munity? A civilized person? 

3. Arc there any uncivilized groups or uncivilized 

individuals within the country? Describe 
them. 

4. What is radio doing to improve conditions? 
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5. In what way might radio be used more effec- 
tively as a civilizing agency ? 

B. References 

I. See Readers' Guide. 

VI. The Use of Radio on the Ocean 

A. Topics for discussion 

1. What is meant by “ ship-and-shore ” commu- 

nication ? 

2. State its importance. 

3. What is the reaction of the radio world to the 

SOS call? 

4. What other use is made of radio besides “insur- 

ing the safety of life” at sea? 

5. Of what importance is it to a ship as a help in 

finding its position ? 

6. Just what use docs the Navy make of radio? 

B. References 

1. Collins, Francis A. : The Wireless Man 

2. Hogan, John V. L. : The Outline of Radio, pp. 

192-199 

3. Low, A. M.: Wireless Possibilities 

4. O’Shea, M. V. (e<litor-in<hief) ; The World Book 

Encyclopedia, Vol. 9, pp. 5935-5968 

5. See Readers' Guide. 

VII. Future Possibilities of Radio 

A. Topics for discussion 

1. What use may be made of it in future wars? 

2. What are its possibilities in connection with 

future wars ? 

3. What are its possibilities educationally? 

4. What has been done and what are the future 

possibilities in treating remote cases of disease 
or sickness? 
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5- Just how may it be used to control crime 
— to detect and bring criminals to 
justice? 

6. How may it benefit future exploration ? 

7. Wireless transmission of pKjwer is a future 

possibility. Give examples of its possible 
use. 

B. References 

1. Collins, Francis A.: The Wireless Afan, pp. 

U7-I77 

2. Hogan, John V. L. : The Outline of Radio, pp. 

206-220 

3. Low, A. M. : Wireless Possibilities 

4. See Readers' Guide. 

VIII. Broadcasting Stations 

A. Topics for discussion 

1. Describe a broadcasting station. 

2. Mention some of the largest broadcasting 

stations in the world. 

3. Name several in Wisconsin. 

4. Why is it necessary to have laws governing 

broadcasting stations? 

5. Why are there difTcrcnccs in wave lengths? 

6. E.xplain the use of “relay stations.” 

B. References 

1. Collins, A. Frederick : The Book 0/ Wireless, pp. 

i-ii 

2. Collins, Francis A. : The Wireless Man 

3. Hogan, John V. L. : The Outline of Radio, 

pp. 24-226 

4- Verrill, A. Hyatt: The Borne Radio, pp. 

5. See Readers* Guide. 
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RADIO CLUB INTEREST L1BR.VRY 
Books from the Free Library Commission 

1. Bal)son, Roger \V. : What Is Sueccss Fleming H. Rcvcll and 

Company 
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Company 
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Company 
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Company 
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millan Company 

11. Spyri, Johanna : Grosset and Dunlap 

12. Tarkinglon, Booth: Penrod, Grosset and Dunlap 

13. Verne, Jules: Turnly Thousand Leagues under the Sea, The 

Macmillan Company 

Radio Club Reading List 

1. Bassett, Sara W. : U'alter and (he Wireless, Little, Browm and 

Company 

2. Hogan, John V. L. : The Outline of Radio, Little, Brovsm and 

Company 

3. Low, A. M. : Wireless Possibilities, E. P. Dutton and Company 

4. Perry, L. D. : Conslriution of Radio Receiving Sets, Bruce 

Publishing Company 

5. Rolt-Whccler, Francis : The Boy and the U. S. Radio, Lothrop, 

Lee and Shepard Company 

6. Spyri, Johanna : /or/i, Grosset and Dunlap 

7. Vcrrill, A. Hyatt : r/rc //owe Harper and Brothers 


PAPERS CONTRIBUTED BY THE MEMBERS OF THE RADIO CLUB 

The Devcloptnent of Radio 

In outlining the growth of radio one hardly knows where 
best to begin. It docs not seem worth while to go back of the 
first electrical methods of signaling. We have all heard or 
seen (or perhaps experimented with) many of the crude 
schemes which some writers have called “ wireless telegraphy. ” 
Waving lanterns at night or flags by day ; blowing whistles 
according to some code dependent upon the number and length 
of the blasts ; striking stones together under the surface of a 
lake and listening to the sound transmitted through the water ; 
building huge fires visible from one mountain top to another, 
— all of these ancient plans are, in a sense, wireless telegraphy. 
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They are forms of signaling over substantial distances by the 
use of arbitrary codes, and they do not use wires connecting 
the transmitting and receiving points. They are not, however, 
in the least suggestive of radio, and they do not even involve 
electrical effects. Certainly they contribute nothing to the 
growth of radio. 

Let us. then, begin with the first electrical arrangement for 
wireless telegraphy. It was not long before Samuel F. B. 
Morse transmitted {May 24, 1844) his famous first message, 
“What hath God wrought,” over the experimental telegraph 
wire line from Washington to Baltimore, indeed, quite soon 
after he built his earliest wire telegraph — that he began 
trying to telegraph without complete wire circuits. In 1842 
he succeeded in sending a message across a canal at Washington 
using the slight conducting power of the water to carry the 
electric telegraph current from one side to the other. The 
same plan was followed and tried out by others in the decade 
following; but although distances of nearly one mile were 
covered by the use of large amounts of power, it seems never to 
have passed beyond the experimental stage. 

More than thirty years later, 1875, Alexander Graham Bell 
built his first telephone. This surjirisingly sensitive instru- 
ment could reproduce musical signal sounds from compara- 
tively feeble currents of electricity, and was in many ways far 
superior to the receivers used by earlier investigators of the 
telegraph. John Trowbridge, of Harvard University, in 
1880 applied the Bell telephone to the study of Morse’s scheme 
of wireless telegraphy by diffused electrical conduction through 
rivers or moist earth. He found that if he interrupted the 
signaling current rapidly, so that its variations could produce a 
musical tone, messages could be transmitted through earth or 
water much more effectively than Morse had thought possible. 
In 1882 Bell succeeded in sending messages about a mile and a 
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half to a boat on the Potomac River, using his telephone 
receiver connected to plates submerged below the water 
surface. 

Developments in England. With Trowbridge and Bell, 
Sir William H. Preece applied to wireless signaling his knowl- 
edge of “cross talk” between neighboring circuits carrying 
telephone and telegraph messages by wire. Perhaps his first 
practical installation was that between Hampshire, England, 
and the Isle of Wight when in 1882 the submarine cable across 
the Solent (averaging a little over one mile in width) broke 
down. Preece got good results in the same way as did Morse 
and Bell, Preece also experimented with the magnetic effects 
between circuits having no interconnection by wire, earth, or 
water; and with the assistance of A. W. Heaviside succeeded 
in transmitting both telegraph and telephone messages by 
wireless in this way as early as 1885. However, by combining 
the two arrangements and taking advantage of both magnetic 
induction between the circuits an<l diffused conduction between 
their terminals, he was able to increase working distances to 
more than six miles. 

'J'his magnetic induction between completely closed circuits 
was only one of the actions suggested for, and practically 
applied to, electric signaling without connection wires, during 
these early years. In 1885 Thomas A. Edison and his associ- 
ates devised a different sort of wireless telegraph, which bore 
a closer resemblance to the radio of to-day. Edison’s proposal 
was to support, high above the earth’s surface and at some 
distance from each other, two metallic plates. At the sending 
station one of these was connected to earth through a coil that 
would produce a high electrical pressure ; the other, at the 
receiving station, was connected through a Bell telephone to 
the ground. In operation, the intense electric strains pro- 
duced in space about the sending plate (by reason of the high 
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voltage) were supposed to extend outward as far as the receiv- 
ing plate and to produce currents of sufficient strength to give 
signal tones from the telephone. A modification of this system, 
by which the receiving plate was mounted on the roof of a rail- 
way car and the telegraph wires beside the tracks were utilized 
to help out the transmission, was used on the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad in 1887. It operated satisfactorily, and this was 
probably the first instance on record of telegraphing to a 
moving train. . . . 

All these plans were utterly eclipsed soon after by Marconi’s 
experimental demonstration of electric wave telegraphy in 
1896 and 1897. The new wireless art quickly gained an 
importance so great that it required a characteristic name to 
distinguish it from the earlier conduction systems. The name 
given to it was “radio communication.” 

Marconi, who is justly called the inventor of radio teleg- 
raphy, was a pupil of Righi’s. He applied himself to the 
building of a sensitive and, for those days, dependable device 
that would receive and record a message in dots and dashes of 
the Morse code. Such a receiver was made, and, having come 
to England, Marconi carried on the famous Salisbury Plain 
demonstration in 1896. There he telegraphed a distance of 
nearly two miles. 

Before the end of the next year (1897) Marconi had sent 
radio messages to and from ships at sea over distances as 
great as ten miles. On land he could send and receive at a 
distance of twenty-four miles. The earlier systems of wireless 
were never capable of such results as these. 

In the quarter-century that has passed since Marconi sent 
the first messages by radio, the complexion of the art has 
changed in great measure. 

In 1902 Fessenden invented the radio-frequency alternator. 
In 1906 he had built generators, with the assistance of 
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E. F. W. Alexanderson, capable of transmitting messages 
several hundreds of miles. 

In 1912 vacuum tubes could be used to transmit for 
only a few miles, whereas now they arc producing in units 
rivaling the huge alternators of the trans-Atlantic radio 
stations. 

In 1903 Fessenden brought forward his liquid receiver, which 
had such great res|X)nsivencss and stability that it came and 
was generally adopted in the U. S. Navy’s standard of sen- 
sitiveness. 

In 1906 and 1907 de P'orest introduced the grid audion, 
which proved to be substantial. This vacuum lube detector 
showed great sensitiveness from the very lirst. It was not 
accepted practically until about 1912. The vacuum tube 
took the place of the other receivers at stations where c.xtreme 
sensitiveness is dc.sired. 

The only way they sent messages was by the Morse code, or 
“dot and dash.” Voice transmission was not proposed until 
Fessenden in 1902 suggested that his continuous wave method 
of transmission was suitable for radio-telephony. Fessenden 
could communicate from his station at Brant Rock with New 
York, 200 miles, and Washington, 500 miles. 

From 1907 to 1912, radio-telegraphy developed slowly. 

By 1915, the engineers had succeeded in talking by radio 
from the huge naval station at Arlington, Virginia, to Paris, 
and in the opposite direction to Honolulu. This great experi- 
mental feat was accomplished by using vacuum tubes as 
oscillators and voice magnifiers. 

After Marconi’s demonstration in 1897, a number of com- 
mercial installations were made on both ship and shore. 
January 23, 1909, was the date of the collision between the 
steamships Florida and Republic, which was reported to neigh- 
boring ships by radio in time to save all passengers and crew of 
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tlie Republic before she sank. In 1910 messages were heard at 
distances at 6500 miles. 

On the morning of April 15, 1912, over seven hundred 
passengers of the S. S. Titanic were rescued through the aid of 
radio when the vessel was sunk by striking an iceberg. In the 
next year messages were successfully received on moving trains. 

Commercial service between the U. S. and Japan was begun 
in 1916, but development of Amcrican-Europcan commercial 
communication was prevented by the World War until after 
the armistic was signed. In 1919 and 1920 messages were 
-sent from planes. In 1922 the world saw the opening and 
commercial use of the large plant at Port JefTerson, Long 
Island. 

'Phere are hundreds of broadcasting stations and millions of 
listeners throughout the United States. 

Rarlio is here and is doing valuable work. 

Samuel Aforsc 

Samuel Morse was born on April 27, 1791, a year after 
the death of Benjamin Franklin. 

In the early part of his life, Morse was a noted artist and 
studied abroad. But I am not going to tell much of his early 
life because we arc interested in the part of his life where he was 
classified as an inventor. 

One time when he was at a meeting one of the professors who 
had been over to Europe and studied electricity there said 
that if one would put electricity into a wire it would travel 
miles a second. When Morse heard this he got to thinking 
and then asked, "Why could one not send messages in the 
same way and at the same speed by means of electricity?” 
But no one in the meeting answered this question, partly 
because they did not know the answer and partly because they 
wondered what an artist knew about electricity, but they had 
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a great surprise in store for them. When the meeting was over 
Morse went home. On the way a friend saw him from across 
the street and said, “Hello there, Morse,” but Morse did not 
hear him because he was busy thinking how he could send 
messages over a wire no matter how long it was. 

First he knew that a code was necessary, and secondly he 
knew that a machine which could send a message was needed. 
He went to work and constructed a code, which was projjerly 
called “The Morse Code,” and a telegraph instrument. He 
was not, as you may suppose, the only one to try along this 
line because there were many others over in England and 
Germany, but they were led otT into all sorts of bj^paths. 

He was well acquainted with the basic principles involved in 
this kind of work. 

1. He knew that a coil of wire in the shape of a horseshoe 
could be magnetized by the passage of a galvanic current, 
and that it would lose its magnetism when the current was 
broken. 

2. He knew that this electromagnet could be made to lift 
and drop masses of iron of considerable weight. 

3. He knew that the galvanic current could be transmitted 
through wire of considerable length. 

And with these three principlesin mind he took a step farther, 
holding that the o{)ening and closing of the current could be 
made, through an electromagnet, to give a delinite up and 
down motion to a lever pen. This pen, alternately dropping 
and rising at regulated intervals from a tape of paper, should 
cause the current not only to signal but also to record the 
message. 

But when he had this all planned out he did not know where 
the money was going to come from so he could show the plan 
to the people and get a patent on It. 

One day a man, Alfred Vail, came to him and offered to 
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finance the project for him, if he would give him a fair share 
in the enterprise. Morse accepted the offer and they got 
busy and made the articles necessary to complete a set which 
would send as well as receive. This was done in Vail’s father’s 
machine shop. When the day came to send a message over 
the wires Vail’s father wrote on a slip of paper and handed 
it to Vail to send to Morse, and almost instantly Morse 
rushed into the other room saying that the message was, “A 
patient waiter is no loser.” And this proved that messages 
could be sent over wires of any length. 

Alexander Bell 

Bell was born about 1819. 

In Bell’s younger days, he and his friend made a dummy of 
wood and cloth talk, so now when he was older he said to a 
man by the name of Watson, ‘‘Why can we not make a sort of 
transmitter through which we may talk to a person on the 
other side of the wire no matter how long it is?” So Bell got 
to work and studied until one day he called Watson to come 
to his office. He had something to tell him, so when Watson 
came he was surprised to see all kinds of wires strung back and 
forth in his office. Then Bell persuaded Watson to go into 
another room, where he found a cone-shaped black ear phone 
on one of the desks. He held this up to his ear and listened, 
and he heard a voice saying, “Watson, come here, I want you,” 
and immediately Watson knew it was Bell talking. So he 
rushed into Bell’s office saying, “I heard you and it proves to 
me that one can talk to another person over any length of 
wire.” 

Guglielmo Marconi 

Guglielmo Marconi was bom in 1874 in Villa Griffone near 
Bologna, Italy. 
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Marconi’s particular hobby from the time he was eleven 
years old was electricity. 

While he was at the University of Bologna he came face to 
face with his problem, and knew that he would never give up 
until he had found a solution. His work under Professor 
Righi gave him the key to his door of opportunity, for Professor 
Righi was a follower of the German scientists Helmholtz and 
Hertz, and knew all about the outposts of discovery that their 
achievements had won. 

“It was while Hertz was demonstrating with a Leyden jar 
and two flat coils of wire, at the technical high school in 
Carlsruhe, just as I am working before you now,” declared 
Righi, one day, “that he came upon his great idea. He 
noticed that the discharge of electricity from a small jar 
through one of the coils would induce a current in the other 
coil if there was a gap in the inducing coil. For the spark 
caused when the current jumps the gap set up electrical 
vibrations that gave rise to powerful currents in the neighbor- 
ing wire. He soon determined that these currents were 
noticeable even though the coils were far apart. It was clear 
to him then that one might send out electrical waves without 
wires.” 

From the time Marconi was sixteen he thought of the fact 
that it might be possible to send wireless signals. Marconi 
knew that people working on a telephone receiver near a 
telegraph wire had distinctly heard music from a neighboring 
wire that was being used to test Edison’s musical telephone. 
The sounds had leaped in some way across the gap to the 
telephone on the other line, and he knew that Edison, in 1885, 
had made use of these induced currents to signal to a moving 
train from a wire near the railway. 

When Marconi was twenty-one he had succeeded in sending 
signals over a distance of a mile. Noticing one day that an 
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instrument on the opposite side of a hill was affected, he knew 
then that the waves had penetrated solid rock. “Surely 
then," he said to himself. “ there is no limit to the distance over 
which messages may be sent. In order to make the waves 
work over greater distances, I must have a more sensitive 
receiver, which would register the dots and dashes clearly to 
the listener.’’ 

In i8q6 Marconi applied for a patent in England, at the 
same time .submitting his plans to the jx)stal telegraph author- 
ities, and later on he found out that the higher the stations the 
greater the range. 

At Poldhu on the coast of England, a station was cstablislied 
with a group of twenty poles for the aerial. Huge power 
driven dynamos furnished the electric currents and converters 
took the place of the induction coils of the early experiments. 
At Cape Cod, Massachusetts, another station was erected 
with ix)wcrful machinery for receiving signals from the 
station at Poldhu. Storms had done a great deal of (himage 
to the masts at both stations before the stations were com- 
pleted. but Marconi, unwilling to wait for them to be fully 
restored and the station completed, determined a trial from 
Signal Hill near St. Johns, Newfoundland, which was 
some six hundred miles nearer Poldhu than the other 
station. 

Thursday, December 12, 1901, was the great day when the 
first wireless message crossed the ocean. “At three o’clock 
December 12, start sending a simple message, let it be the 
three dots of the S,’’ were the instructions given by Marconi to 
the other station, “and keep sending it at intervals till six 
o'clock.” 

As Marconi was seated at his apparatus he heard three 
short ticks resound in bis ear phones, and he listened again and 
three more ticks were heard, and then he called his assistant 
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to see if he heard them, too. So this proved that man had 
learned to use the wings of light. 

Radio as a Public Sendee 

Public utilities are often considered to include only those 
organizations that supply some specialized service to the 
people at large and demand compensation in return. Thus, 
gas and electric companies furnishing light, heat, and power 
• arc public utilities in this narrow sense ; so also are telegraph, 
telephone, and radio companies that transmit messages for 
pay. In a broader sense, however, the phrase may be applied 
to any activity that is of utility to the public generally. Radio 
is in this sense a public utility, for beyond its purely commercial 
use in furnishing communication that may be sold it is daily 
performing other and vast service. The value of such a service 
as radio, reaching thousands of pt'ople who are isolated in the 
country or shut in within the sick room, may well be imagined. 

One of the first practical applications of radio-telegraphy 
was to “ship and shore communication,” and this branch is 
probably in many ways the most important. Without radio, 
a vessel on the high seas can have no way of signaling to shore 
or to distant ships. 

Coastal radio telegraph stations have been erected at or near 
most of the seaports all over the world, and the great majority 
of these stations arc kept open night and day to make life as 
safe as possible at sea. 

Another service radio gave to a sick man about 800 miles 
out at sea. The captain had taken sick. 'I'here was nothing 
on the ship to take care of him but a radio set and a medical 
cabinet. The wireless operator examined and then gazed into 
a medical book. Finally he found the prescription ordering 
a dose of No. 15. Fifteen happened to be empty. . . . 

The wireless operator set to work sending SOS, hoping it 
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might reach some ship with a doctor on board. The first 
ship to pick up the call was the Merida off the coast of Florida. 
I he wireless operator rushed into the doctor’s cabin and said, 
“There is a man very sick with ptomaine poisoning.” “Which 
stateroom?” was the quick reply. “He’s about 800 miles 
from here.” 'I'he doctor was unaccustomed to such long- 
distance practice, but the training of his lifetime enabled him 
to grasp the problem instantly. “Let me have an aerogram 
blank quick.” The prescription was soon written, with 
e.xplicil directions, and a few minutes after the operator was 
treating the sick man. After a few days the captain was back 
at his post. 

Radio is of value to all parts of the country. Captain 
MacMillan would have been lost on his Arctic expedition had 
it not been for radio. 

The round-the-world fliers would have been lost to the 
knowledge of the outside world had it not been for radio. As 
it was they were in constant communication with some broad- 
casting station at all times. 

We have control over radio where we haven’t over movies 
and other kinds of entertainment. We may go to some high- 
l)riced show house or auditorium and pay two fifty or three 
dollars a seat to sec an opera. Maybe two or three nights 
after the same opera may be broadcasted. The same thing is 
true about famous bands or orchestras that may be broad- 
casted free to listeners, yet it costs hundreds of dollars for the 
station to broadcast the program. 

Radio helps life on the sea by helping people pass away the 
time. Many times there are radio dances, which all of the 
people take part in. Every half hour the people get the latest 
news bulletins from K, Y. W. On most of the big ocean 

liners there is a newspaper in which all of the news is furnished 
by radio. 
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The farmers are benefited by radio by getting the latest 
news, weather reports, grain and slock reports, besides all of 
the musical programs. During the summer when radio is not 
so good the farmers are also busy working in the fields. After 
supper when all of the chores are done they sit down and get a 
program that they like. Before radio came into use the 
farmer sat around the fire and read. 

Radio public service can be improved by having not more 
than three stations on the same wave length. Radio stations 
can improve the public service by all of them cooperating and 
having certain nights for certain programs, such as some 
stations have at the present time. Many stations now have 
Monday night set aside for speeches, and Saturday for dance 
music. 


Radio as a Means of Enlertaining 

Radio can be used for many purposes besides government 
use. It can be used for entertainment. Every evening there 
are bedtime stories for children and dramas and music for older 
people. There also are sermons on Sundays. Many radio 
stations have definite days of the week set aside for a certain 
thing. For instance, one day of the week would be for dance 
music, another day for music from some theatre, and still 
another day for a radio drama. Every radio fan that has had a 
set for some time knows these different days and so can pick 
his program for the evening to suit himself. 

There are always new things being thought up by the radio 
stations which they think will please their listeners. Some 
time ago one of the well-known stations celebrated the anni- 
versary of their station by having an all-night program, lasting 
from six o’clock in the evening until six o’clock the next 
morning. Things like this interest the people on account of 
their novelty and so they will listen to that particular station. 
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If one station can put on a better program than another they 
will get the people to listen to it. This is just the way it is, 
because each station tries to secure the attention of the 
listenerand this tendstoward competition and betterprograms. 

The Use of Radio on the Ocean 

One of the first practical applications of radio telegraphy 
was to “ship and shore communication,” and this branch is 
probably in many ways the most important. Without radio, 
a vessel on the seas can have no way of signaling to shore or to 
distant ships. To-day the leading nations have a law which 
requires their large vessels to carr>' effective radio outfits, 
simply as a matter of protecting the lives of passengers and 
crews. 

The radio-telegraph stations on land have been erected at or 
near seaports all over the world, and most of these stations are 
kept open night and day for exchanging messages with ships 
at sea. These plants and most of the ship installations have a 
working radius of more than 250 miles. Some ship and land 
stations have sets to work across the Atlantic. Many pas- 
senger sliips keep in contact with shore during their trip. 

In times of emergency, however, the signal SOS is sent 
out and immediately receives the right of way. All message 
traffic not relating to the distress condition is forthwith held 
up, and every radio operator within range bends his energies 
toward aiding the signaling vessel. 

The Future of the Radio 

What is radio coming to? In another ten years or in fifty 
years, we shall be able to receive in our homes not only the 
music but will be able to see the whole opera performance. 
Will it be possible for us just to press a combination of buttons 
on a control box and instantly be put in telephonic communi- 
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cation with some one no matter where? If there are beings on 
other planets may we be able to speak with them? Can we 
hope to drive aeroplanes by generating on earth power enough 
to drive them at unheard of speeds by transmitting it through 
radio? Nobody knows the answers to any of these questions. 

Radio for communication and signaling ofTers many possibil- 
ities. It has already been used for sending telegraphic 
messages between moving trains and lixed stations; and there 
is nothing to prevent installing outlils that will enable a 
passenger on one train to talk with a friend on another train. 
Radio will permit the delivery of onlers to the engineers with- 
out requiring them to stop their trains. 

So let us rest. We have found out something about what 
radio is accomplishing for the world, and about how that work 
is done. We have looked forward a bit, to sec what wc may 
reasonably expect of radio in the next decade or two. 

The Use 0/ Radio on the Ocean 

One of the recent contributions that radio has made towarrl 
the safety of ships at sea is a position determining system. 
'I he governments of several large nations have pul up, near 
various channel entrances or at other points in navigation, sets 
of “radio compass’’ stations. These installations are usually 
made in groups of three, interconnected by wire lines, each 
station being equipped with a loop antennae receiver, which 
may be used to determine the direction along which arriving 
radio waves travel. When a ship at sea calls for a position 
report each of the three direction-finding stations at the 
same time locates the level along which it receives the signal 
waves. This information is forwarded over the telegraph 
lines to a control station, where the three direction readings are 
transferred to a chart. By the intersection of the lines of wave 
travel, the position of the ship is found on the chart, noted in 
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latitude and longitude, and sent by radio from the control 
station to the master of the vessel. The navigator of any 
radio equipped ship can quickly learn his position at sea, pro- 
\ ided only that he is in the range of a set of radio compass 
stations. Vessels as much as 150 miles from shore arc fre- 
quently aided in this way, though the accuracy of location 
increases as the shore is approached. 

Another system is used to assist ships to find their position. 
This is an inversion of the compass station scheme above 
described, and uses three “radio beacon” stations in each 
set. A radio beacon is a transmitting set which sends out sig- 
nals continuously during foul weather. Each station differs 
from the others of its set. For example, one may signal 
groups of three dots; another, pairs of dots, and the third, 
single dots. Using an ordinary receiver, one cannot gain 
much from the radio beacons; but if a vessel is fitted with a 
good loop antennae receiver, the operator can quickly deter- 
mine the direction in which the beacons lie. By drawing lines 
on a maj) in the correct <lirection from each station, he can 
locate his ship's position at the intersection point. 

The beacon method gives quicker results than does the 
radio compass plan, but it is of course subject to the individual 
errors that may be made aboard the ship. According to either 
system, only two stations arc necessary but the third bearing 
is valuable as a confirmation. If the three lines cross at a 
single point, the location is very definitely fixed. If they do 
not coincide, it becomes evident that an error has been made, 
and the measurements may be repeated. 

Naval uses of radio quite naturally are even more exten- 
sive than those of the military service. Electro-magnetic 
waves constitute the only reliable means of transmitting 
orders to and from warcraft at sea ; and the navy departments 
of most nations have developed extensive communication 
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chains, so that messages may be interchanged with ships 
thousands of miles away. Small radio sets are used for land- 
ing parties, and for communication between vessels traveling 
in fleet formation. It has been necessar)- to develop low- 
powered outfits that can be operated without disturbing the 
long-distance communication between a flagship and the 
coast. Radio signaling to and from submarines has also 
been worked out. To-day nearly every naval vessel, from 
a tiny sub-chaser to a super-dreadnaught, carries its radio 
equipment. 


Broadcasting 

On July 31, 1924, Davy Jones went fifty feet below (he sea 
at Atlantic City, N. J., to attempt broadcasting below the 
sea. He began to tell what he saw and fifteen minutes later 
he came up and was told that he was heard in Illinois. 

The broadcasting outfit was all in a rubber s|)onge in the 
top of his helmet. It included a close contact electric micro- 
phone embedded in sponge, and connected to Radio Station 
W. I. P. by waterproof wire. After he started talking, his 
speech was sent 60 miles to Philadelphia, where the broail- 
casling station is and where there are amplifying panel.s. It 
was then sent to New York City by telephone. . . . 

Possibly the finest demonstration of radio was given during 
the national presidential campaign, when people all over the 
United States listened in on their own radios to all of their 
candidates giving their speeches without paying a penny for 
train fare, or hotel bills, or any discomforts in the convention 
hall. Radio users are now listening to every state or national 
program. Radio has been lifted from the bottom to the top of 
entertainment, and undoubtedly is the greatest news carrier 
of the day. There are more than 600 broadcasting stations in 
the United States to-day, built and operated for giving out news. 
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entertainment, instruction and religious programs for the 
public. . . . 

'I'he broadcasting plant consists of a generating plant, 
amplifying panels, transmitting panels, large antennae, and 
sensitive microphones, which pick up every sound. The 
generating plant is capable of generating high voltage, and 
high frequency currents quite different from those used in the 
homes for lighting. The announcer stands in a sound-proof 
room before the microphone, which picks up every little sound. 
The sound is sent into the antennae in the form of electrical 
waves, and then out into the air. The electrical waves travel 
186,000 miles per second, and are picked up by antennae and 
made audible by a receiving set. The waves travel faster in the 
winter than in summer and faster at night than in the daytime. 
No matter how good a receiving set is it can record only what 
it actually receives. This is why one hears better at night 
than daytimes and better in winter than in summer. The 
antennae system is costly and usually consists of two towers of 
fabricated steel 100-175 height, located on tops of 

buildings or on the ground with wire between. Many stations 
have special wires stretched to football fields with microphones 
with which to broadcast the games. 

Uses and Possibilities of Radio 

We are often wont to hear at the present time the remark 
made that radio is but a fad, and that while the public has 
gone wild about everything connected with radio, it will soon 
wear off, like other fads. That radio is not a fad but, on the 
contrary, it is here to stay permanently and grow into undreamt 
of proportions can be easily proven in a dozen different ways. 

Let us consider some of the practical uses of radio at the 
present time. 

The importance of radio to the rural population of the 
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country is the dominant note at the Radio Telephone Con- 
ference now in session at Washington. It is considered that 
radio makes the isolation of the farm a thing of the past 
but brings quickly to the farmer the agricultural information 
needed in the intelligent conduct of the farm business. 

The broadcasting of weather, crop, and market reports 
is the most important use to which radio is now being 
put in the opinion of various radio e.^perts attending the 
conference. 

There are more than 32,000,000 people on the farms, com- 
posing nearly one-third of the total population of the United 
States. Most of these people are located where they are 
practically cut off from immediate contact with the outside 
world. The radio is the only means of getting to them quickly 
at small cost the economic information necessary in the prop>cr 
conduct of their business. 

Daily market reports on live stock, grain, cotton, hay, 
feed, fruit, and vegetables are broadcasted over the whole 
United States and farmers listen in or get these reports with 
the help of amateurs. A number of state bureaus and agricul- 
tural colleges also broadcast local and national market and 
crop reports. . . . 

The time in dispatching weather, crop, and market reports 
is a big factor affecting the value of such reports. In cutting 
hay or harvesting grain, for example, an hour’s delay in the 
dispatch of weather reports may mean a loss of several thou- 
sand dollars. An early morning report on the market con- 
ditions and estimated receipts at the market that day is of 
great value to the live stock growers about to ship a carload 
of hogs to market. Prompt daily reports on fruit and vege- 
tables enable the farmer to determine when and where farm 
products are most needed and to arrange his shipments 
accordingly. A sudden frost may kill an entire fruit crop. 
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Hy radio, warnings of severe temperature changes or of storms 
mav be Hashed to an entire district. 

When thousands of tons of food products arc threatened by 
a sudden storm or flood the ordinary forms of communication 
would be too slow. Market news, to be of any importance, 
should be received immediately. Radio is the way to do this. 

Now let us note the application of radio to ships, trains, 
and airplanes. 

Ship owners, radio operators, government departments and 
others are giving much attention to the importance of pro- 
viding on shipboard radio direction-finding equipment by 
means of which the position of a ship may be quickly and 
accurately determined. This matter is receiving attention 
abroad as well as in the United States. This equipment is 
valuable in that it enables a ship to enter jxirt on all nights 
while before if it were foggy’ it had to stay out, or go in at its 
own risk, because it did not know its jxisition. 

In case of a wreck, this equipment may save many lives. 

Sound and visual signals have been employed for many years 
as aids to navigation. Lighthouses and lightships with their 
characteristic light flashes and sound signals are established 
and maintained along the coasts in harbor entrances but 
during a fog lights cannot be seen nor sounds heard ; so these 
do not give a reliable semce. 

The radio dircction-fln<ler is not affected by fog, and has the 
advantage of operating over a greater area than either sound or 
visual signals. 

Sir Ernest Shackelton thought it worth while to give some 
of his scanty room to it on his last Antarctic trip. 

In case of disaster when ordinary communication is cut off, 
messages can still be sent out by radio. 

Patients on shipboard have been successfully treated by 
physicians on shore. 
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Radio and the great railroads are rapidly being linked 
together. Experiments have proved that of these two great 
arms of progress and civilization, radio and railway trans- 
j>ortation, the former is destined to enable the passengers and 
train crews to maintain a conversation willi any lived point, 
from fast moving trains, and they may be supplied with enter- 
tainment and news of the world as they speed along to their 
destination. The Chicago. Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railroad 
claims to have the first radio installc<l for the use of the 
passengers. 

Railio is now being installed on airplanes. 'I'his will be a 
great help to the airjjlane because if it is forced to land in a 
remote place it can signal for help. Only recently four tourists, 
on a crippled seaplane, were killed off tlie I'lori<la coast, 'fhese 
lives could have been saved had a radio been installed on the 
plane. 'I’he British House of Parliament announced that 
regulations are to be issued making it compulsory to carry 
radio on all British aircraft. These regulations will be issued 
as soon as the International Convention on Aerial Navigation 
has been signed by a majority of the signatory’ states. . . . 

Chicago was the first city to officially adopt radio telephone 
for its police force. 

Each officer, on patrol duty, has a small receiving set with 
which he picks up orders from headquarters. Chicago also 
has a flying squadron of automobile radio stations which art- 
each equipped with a sending and receiving set. 

The Fire Chief in Trenton, New Jersey, has a radio in his 
automobile, so that he can attend fires and still keep in touch 
with headquarters. 

It is being used in mines to locate coal, oil, and other bodies, 
solid, or liquid, or even gaseous. 

A grocer in Dcs Moines, Iowa, talks to his customers by 
radio-telephone, giving the prices of staple goods and adver- 
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tising his special sales. The news has spread and many people 
take advantage of the sales. 

.\gain judging from what has already been accomplished by- 
radio in spreading information, it is bound to play an important 
part in providing an education for every man. . . . 

Huge classes comprised of men in all walks of life are enrolled 
in the Freshman class of the world's greatest institutions and 
without paying tuition. Lecture courses in science, law, 
medicine, literature, art, music, and history will be nightly 
occurrences from not only Tufts College, operating W.G.J., but 
from New York University, St. Lawrence University, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and University of Michigan, and many 
other schools and colleges. The lectures will be brief, not 
exceeding thirty minutes. Some will be broadcasted in the 
afternoon but mostly' in the evening. They will be given very 
simply, so that no technical education will be necessary to 
understand them. 

'I'hc University of Wisconsin is taking advantage of the 
opportunity to serve the public by broadcasting lo-minutc 
speeches on various subjects of public interest. . . . 

High schools and grade schools all over the country are 
joining the ‘‘Radio in the School” movement. In the future 
the little red schoolhouscs will be colleges, through the work of 
the radio. Boys and girls of the rural district may be taught 
mathematics, literature, art, and other subjects by the greatest 
of present day teachers. In this way the farm boy or girl may 
receive a diploma for good work and In this way be advanced 
in his education. . . . 


EXAHPLES OF ARHCLES READ 

The clippings notebooks showed that a wide range of mag- 
azines and newspapers had been covered, and that widely 
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varying uses of wireless had been considered. J'he following 
is a list of titles taken from the clippings in the scrapbooks: 

“The Wireless Telephone’’ 

“Music Lessons by Radio” 

“Religious Station Out in Kansas City” 

“ His Voice over Radio Wins Pardon ” 

“Greatest Farm Service” 

“Radio Teaches Deaf” 

“Stations by Wave Lengths” 

“Business on Air in Emergencies” 

“Radio in London Schools” 

“American Dirigible Carries a Powerful Radio Plant” 
“Seeing by Radio” 

“Radio Spreads News of Every Kind over World ” 

The following list represents pictures found in the notebooks : 

“Class in New York School Listening to Grand Opera” 
“Dr. David Todd, Noted Astronomer, Attempts to Broad- 
cast Pictures of Eclipse” 

“Teaching Deaf Children by Radio” 

“Classes Being Taught Penmanship by Radio” 

“Physical Education by Radio” 



CHAPTER XII 


Newspaper Clubs 

OUTLINE OF WORK 

I. Aim : Organization 
Plan : 

A. Examine magazines of other years and schools ; 

discuss plans for this year. 

B. Assign defmitc duties to each member. 

C. Get together a library for use in club. 

1. Public Library 

Gibbs, P. H. : Advettlurcs in Journalism, 
Harper and Brothers 

Kirkland, W. M.: Boy Edilor, Houghton 
Midlin Company 

Lord, ('hester S. : The Vouitg Man and 
Journalism, The MacmillaJi Company 
Payne, G. H. : History of Journalism in the 
United States, D. Appleton and Company 

2. Madison, Wisconsin, State Packet Library 
Brewster, E. T. : Vocational Guidance for 

the Professions, Rand McNally and 
Company 

Weaver, E. W., and Byler, J. F. ; Profitable 
VocaliofiS for Boys, A. S. Barnes and 
Company 

Whitehead, H. : Your Job, Gregg Publishing 
Company 
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3 . Lincoln School Library 

Bassett, Sara Ware : Paul and the Printing 
Press, Little, Brown and Company 
Brooks, E. S. : IlistoricGirls, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons 

Parkji^an, Mary R. ; Heroes of To-day, The 
Century Company 

Parkman, Mary R. : Heroines of Scnicc, The 
Century Comj)any 

Sanford, C. M., and Owen. (i. A. : Modern 
Americans, Laurel Book C'ompuny 
Sanford, C. M., and Owen, G. A.: Modern 
Europeans, Laurel Book Comi)any 
Washington, Booker T. : Up from Slavery, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company 

11. Aim : Study of the editorial 
Plan : 

A. Examination of school newspapers of Kenosha 

Junior High School 

B. Discussion of editorials 

C. Practice in writing editorials 

D. Selection of best material for newspaper 

III. Aim : I'o practice story writing 

Plan : 1 o write stories and selections for newspaper 

IV. Aim : To work on humor for paper 
Plan : 

A. Discussion of : 

"Limericks” 

"Why These People Arc Noted” 

"Musical R61e” 

"Alphabet Jingle” 

"Moments We’d Like to Live Over” 

"Can You Imagine?” 
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B. To choose one topic and work on it 
V. Aim : To visit print shop 
VT. Aim : Work on news items and school activities 

Plan : To work at blackboard in getting items together 
VH. Aim : To get out newspaper 

Plan : To get together all material and print and sell 
paper 

VIII. Aim : To have speaker for club 

IX. Aim : To write editorials for new issue of paper 
Plan : To follow plan of II 

X. Aim : To write stories for paper 
Plan : To follow plan of III 

XI. Aim : To supply humor for paper 
Plan : To follow plan of IV 

XII. Aim : To work on news items and school activities 
Plan : To follow plan of VI 

XIII. /Vim: To visit plant of interest in connection with club 

work 

XIV. /Vim : To get out last issue of paper 
Plan : To follow plan of VII 

X\^ Aim : Speaker for club 

XVI. Aim: General summary of things learned through dub 
work 

XVII. Aim : Parly for club 

SPECIAL PROJECTS IN CONNECTION WITH CLUB WORK 

I. Read books that will give understanding of this work. 

II. Print the paper. 

III. Sell papers and make them pay financially. 

IV. Visit places of interest in connection with work of dub. 

V. Hear speakers who will give practical ideas of this work. 

VI. Appreciate social values : 

A. Work together without friction, 
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B. Get other people to buy paper. 

C. Keep everj'thing unkindly out of paper. 

D. Be courteous on trips. 

E. Be courteous in inviting speakers and in treatment of 

them when they come. 

WEEKLY REPORTS 

Weekly Report of Newspaper Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 6 

1. Plan for next week 

Work on “ Humor” part of paper 

2. To-day’s aim 

Writing stories 

3. Method 

Practice in writing stories, the best one to be used in the 
paper 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 

(b) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

Boy Editor completed 
Historic Girls, 40 pages 
Modern Europeans, 59 pages 
Heroines of Service completed 
Paul and the Printing Press, 75 pages 
Modern A mericans completed 
{d) Report of what was done 

Talked over plans for speaker and visit to printing 
shop 

Wrote stories 
Checked up on reading 
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Weekly Report of Newspaper Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 13 

1 . Plan for next week 

V'isit to print shop 

2. I'o-day’s aim 

Work on “Humor” part of paper 

3. Method 

'I'alk over “Limericks,” “Why the Irish arc Noted,” 
“Musical Role,” “Alphabet Jingle,” “ Moments We’d 
Like to Live Over,” “Can You Imagine?” 

4. Report of work accomplished 
(d) Good questions asked 

(b) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

Paul and the Printing Press, 138 pages 
Boy Editor, 75 pages 
Afodern Europeans, 65 pages 
Modern A mericans, 200 pages 
Adventures in Journalism, 80 pages 
Historic Girls, 25 pages 
Heroes oj To-day, 65 pages 
(rf) Report of what was done 

Some good writing on above, but we shall need to 
work another day on this. 

Weekly Report of Newspaper Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 20 
I. Plan for next week 

Work on “News Items” and “Athletics” for paper 
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2. To-day’s aim 

To finish “Humor” part of paper 

3. Method 

Work together at blackboard 

4. Report of work accomplished 
(a) Good questions asked 
{b) Good contributions 

Chester and Miriam did original work. 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

Boy's Life of lidison, 60 pages 

Modern Americans, 60 pages 

Boy Editor, 75 pages 

Modern Europeans, 50 pages 

Paul and the Printing Press, 79 pages 

Historic Girls, 75 pages 

Heroes of To-day, 200 pages 

(d) Report of what was done 

Checked reading 
Gave out new books 
Talked over next meeting 

Committee chosen to see about going to print shop 

Weekly Report of Newspaper Club 
Leader 

Date March 6 

1. Plan for next week 

Get paper together 

2. To-day’s aim 

Visit to print shop at Vocational School 

3. Method 

4. Report of work accomplished 
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Weekly Re|K)rt of Newspaper Club 
Leader 

Date March 12 

1 . Plan for next week 

Work on editorials for next issue of paper 

2. To-day’s aim 

To get material ready to issue paper 
Visit to print shop on Appleton Street 

3. Method 

Choosing material for paper 

4. Report of work accomplished 
(a) Cxood questions asked 
(h) (iood contributions 

(f) Books read and amount of reading done 
Heroes of To-day, 130 pages 
Boy Editor, 1 29 pages 
The Tojocc' aud Journalism, 35 pages 
Up from Slavery, 75 pages 
Paul and the Printing Press, 50 pages 
Heroes of To-day, 61 pages 
Historic Girls, 34 pages 

History of Journalism in the United Stales, 50 pages 
(rf) Report of what was done 

Weekly Report of Newspaper Club 
Leader 

Date March 19 

1. Plan for next week 

Work on “Humor” for paper 

2. To-day’s aim 

To make plans for club and ask Mr. to write 

editorial for new issue 
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3. Method 

Offer of seventy-five cents for story for new issue 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

Historic Girls, 70 pages 
Modern Europeans, 67 pages 
Up from Slavery, 30 pages 
Paul and the Printing Press, 60 pages 
Boy's Life of Edison, 160 pages 
Heroines of Service, 300 pages 

(d) Report of what was done 

Talked over plans for using funds of the club 

Weekly Report of Newspaper Club 
Leader 

Date April 2 

1. Plan for next week 

Work on “Humor” for paper 

2. To-day’s aim 

To discuss plans for prize offer for story 
To work on “Humor” 

3. Method 

Time for writing, discussion of writing, choosing what is 
worth while 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

Some Newspapers and Newspaper Men, 42 pages 
Modern Europeans, 50 pages 
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Heroes of To-day, 327 pages 
Up from Slavery, 25 pages 
Modern Americans, 35 pages 
Boy's Life of Edison, 152 pages 
Heroines of Service, 322 pages 
{d) Report of what was done 

Weekly Report of Newspaper Club 
Leader 

Date April 23 
r. Plan for next week 

Finish reading stories to choose prize story for next issue 
of newspaper 

2. To-day’s aim 

To choose best stories from those written by four grades, 
6, 7, 8N, and 8 

3. Method 

Individual choosing of best with silent reading, then oral 
reading of best 

4. Report of work accomplished 
(<i) Good questions asked 
(d) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

Paid and Ihc Printing Press, 163 pages 
Charles Dickens, 50 pages 
hfodern Americans, 40 pages 
Historic Girls, 45 pages 
Captains Courageous, 50 pages 
Knights of the Round Table, 234 pages 

(d) Report of what was done 
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Weekly Report of Newspaper Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 5 

1. Plan for next week 

Visit to print shop at Vocational School 
Get out first edition of newspaper 

2. To-day’s aim 

To test our ability to “scent” news 

3. Method 

Spend half hour on near-by streets hunting “copy.” Re- 
turn at 11.30 and report results to Miss 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 

Some sports news brought In by boys 

Personals contributed by A 

A pioneer story 

fc) Books read and amount of reading done 
(</) Report of what was done 

Weekly Report of Newspaper Club 
Leader 

Date Feb, tq 

1. Plan for next week 

Check up on all contributions ; rewrite corrected copy 

from last week ; sec that L has his installment 

on continued story ready 

2 . To-day’s aim 

To gather up loose ends ; start next paper ; get report on 
visit to Vocational print shop; obtain any other 
material that Is available 
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3. Method 

Sit at table and write as fast as possible on assigned 
topics ; see how much can be accomplished 

4. Report of work accomplished 
(ij) Good questions asked 

(h) Good contributions 

•'i\ews Gathering Adventure’’ the best effort thus 
far 

(r) Books read and amount of reading done 
(d) Report of what was done 

First edition of the Parrot! published this week; 65 
copies sold at 2 cents each 

Weekly Report of Newspaper Club 
Leader 

Date March 5 

1. Plan for next week 

Examine and answer questions found in “Question Box “ ; 
try to begin another serial story 

2. To-day’s aim 

To correct and recopy last week’s copy ; add any per- 
sonals or other news brought in 

3. Method 

4. Report of work accomplished 

Weekly Report of Newspaper Club 
Leader 

Date March a 6 

I. Plan for next week 

To publish March edition of paper 
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2. To-day’s aim 

To complete question answering. Some questions found 
in “ Question Box ” not answered last week, because 
books were not available 

3. Method 

Visit to Public Library to consult encyclopedia or other 
source of information 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 

Several stories handed in for a story contest 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

Any number of encyclopedias and magazines 

(d) Report of what was done 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE NEWSPAPERS 
Columbus Parrott 

Volume 2, Number 2 March, 19— Price 2 cents 


Editors 

Aroncil 

.Ubcrl 

Leslie 

Faculty Admser 
Miss 


Motto 

“Any old fish can float 
alon;; and dream, 
But it takes a real 
live one 

To swim against the 
stream." 


Story Contest 

The Piirroll staff is conducting 
a stor>’ contest at present; puqKisc 
two-fold: namely, to secure 

material for the Parrott and to 
arouse an interest in story-writing. 
A number of stories have been 
handed in to the editors, and the 
contest will close rc.xt week, 

winners being announced on the 
bulletin board. Watch for an- 
nouncement. The prizes are: 
First, 2$ cents 

Second, 1 5 cents 

Third, 10 cents 


Events: Social, Dramatic, and 
Musical 

Ours was one of the schools 
which participated in the splendid 
entertainment presented at Law- 


rence Chapel on the evenings of 
March 12th and 13th. A large 
number of our boys sang with the 
two hundred and fifty who gave a 
group of musical numbers under 

Dr. ’s direction, and all of our 

sbklh, seventh and eighth grade 
girls sang in “The Swallow,” the 

cantata directed by Miss 

Helen was the Columbus 

soloist, and proved herself a credit 
to the school. We all enjoyed the 
operetta "Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” which the Consciwatory 
students presented on the same 
e\’enings, and which we were 
lnvi(c<l to hear. 

Besides the vocal part of the 
program there was also the initial 
apiwarancc of the orchestra, in 
which we had a share. Roy 

, Harx’ey Alfred 

Howard , Cyrus and 

Gilbert represented our 

school in the orchestra personnel. 

Miss has recently organ- 

ized a Second District Girk’ Glee 
Club, which is to meet on Tuesday 
evenings at the Conser\-ator>', and 
soon expects to show the bo.v's that 
Glee Club honors are not to be 
monopolized by them. Phoebe 

and Helen are the 

Columbus representatives, with 
several on the waiting list. 


Sports 

On Februar)’ loth, the Columbus 
School Five journeyed to the 
Fourth Ward ^ool to play their 
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first game of the season. The 
final score was q to 6. The Fourth 
Warders outclassed the Columbus 
Five, but after the first half the 
Five came back with a rally. The 
Fourth Warders expected to white- 
wash the Five 30 to o but they 
found their hands full with the 
scrappy Five. 

Columbus School was awarded 
the soccer banner through the 

efforts of Captain and the 

team, 'ihere was a hard fought 
game between the Lincoln and 
Columbus teams. 

'I’he baseball season opened in 
real earnest thi.s week at our 
school. Some of the boys give 
promise of filling Babe Ruth's 
place, if he ever gives them a 
chance. It sure is a real team. 


The Valentine cross-word 
puzzle, which the Parrot! offered 
to its readers, was solved by 

Evelyn Walter , John 

, and Verona These 

four will be given free copies of the 
Parrot!, this issue. 


Perso.vals 

Miss was absent from 

school for two weeks because of 
illness. 

Erhardt formerly of the 
St. Paul’s School, has joined the 
ranks of Columbus Seventh East. 

Beulah is another recent 

addition to the Columbus eighth 
grade, and Muriel , for- 

merly of Battle Creek, Michigan, 
is now a Columbus second grader. 

Ralph has returned to the 

second grade after a long illnc^ 
with scarlet fever. 


Mr. is attending the Na- 

tional Music Convention at Kan- 
sas City this week. 


Question Box 

We arc introducing a new 
department to our readers in thi.s 
iisue. It is the Que^tion Box, the 
oracle which tells you am thing 
you want to know, on any subject. 
Just drop >our question in that 
little Iki-x which we have placed on 
the hall ta!)le, and presto! the 
paper is publi>hc<l and there is 
your question all nicely answered. 

Our subscribers have not 
responded as well as we think 
they might, as jot. But we arc 
publishing replies to seven inter- 
rogations in this number, as 
follows : — 

1. Who was the second traitor 
after Benedict .Arnold? 
Aitsxfcr: Butler 

2. What was the 1924 score in 
football between Harvard 
and A'alc? 

Anrj.rr: Yale ig, Harx’ard 6 

3. Docs the oven bird stay here 
all winter? 

Answer: No 

4. WTral countrj’ raises the most 
wheat? Corn? 

Answer: United States 

5. WTiat is the area of the .Arc- 
tic Ocean? Indian Ocean? 
Answer: 4.781,000 sq. mi. 

17,084.000 sq. mi. 

6. Name five birds found in 
other countries and not in 
ours. 

Atirwcr: Nightingale, sky- 
lark. cuckoo, lyre, vulture, 
bird of paradise 
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7. Name the highest mountain 
in the world. 

.iH.turr/ Ml. Everest in 
India. It is 20,000 feet high. 


A Brave Fireman 

Bv .Mbcrt 

In the stillness of night a fire 
broke out on 14th Street, in a large 
tenement house. Through the 
quickness of the janitor, the call 
which was needed was sent in. 

In about ten minutes the engines 
and all the apparatus were in 
|K)sition. 

When the chief thought all the 
people were out he was mistaken, 
for as Tom looked at a small 
window high in the house he saw a 
forlorn looking figure. WTiile the 
chief was keeping the people from 
crowding too close, Tom was on his 
rescue journey. He passed through 
many smoke-filled rooms and at 
last reached the almost forgotten 
room. He picked the person up 
and was soon on the ground. The 
chief patted him on the back when 
he reached the ground and gave 
him a meclal for bravcr>-. And 


Tom always followed his motto, 
“Others before Thvself.” 

9 


Jokes 

Teacher (to histor.' class) — 
“What kind of birds arc frequently 
kept in captivity? ” 

Johnny — “Jailbirds.” 


Traveler — “Your son threw a 
stone at me." 

Irishman — “Did he hit vou?" 
Traveler — “No.” 

Irishman — "Then he wasn’t 
my boy.” 


Joe — “Say. Bill, an auto ran 
over Jim on the bridge.” 

Bill — "Oh, was he hurt?" 

Joe — “No, he was under the 
bridge fishing.” 


.Alice came into the house for 
luncheon with vcr>' dirty hands. 
Her mother looked at her hands 
and remarked, “You never sec my 
hands as dirty as yours." “No, 
Mother," replied the child, “but 
Grandmother did." 
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“H the day looks kinder 
gloomy. 

And your chances kinder 
slim, 

H the situation’s puzzlin’ 

And the prospect’s awful 
grim, 

And perplexities keep 
pressio’ 

Till all hope is nearly 
gone; 

Just bristle up and grit 
your teeth, 

And keep on keepin’ on.’* 


Editorials 

A strange bird of brilliant plum- 
age caused a great deal of excite- 
ment in a certain neighborhood 
recently. The song of this bird 
sounded like, "Aren’t you-going- 
lo-have-a-garden ? Aren't you- 
going-to-havc-a-garden ? " 


This started the children to 
thinking. “ Why-not ? Why-nol ? " 

The storekeepers were soon so 
busy selling seeds that they had to 
send for a new supply. 

Let us hope that this strange 
bird has reached the city of Apple- 
ton. for what is home without a 
garden and growing things around 
it ? What is more l)cautiful than 
to live out of doors and dig in the 
soil ! 

The people of the United States 
think gardens so important that 
they have established a National 
(iarden Week from April 20th to 
26th. 

Jean 


It Is Our Dity to Keep the 
City Clean 

The beauty of our city depends 
upon the people living in it. If 
the people are neat and careful 
about things such as ashes, old 
cans, and garbage, our city will be 
neat. We can feel proud of a city 
like that. 

When our city is kept clean it is 
pleasing to look upon. Visitors 
from other cities when they come 
here and see our city clean will 
naturally carry the news home 
with them. 

'Phe city cannot be kept clean by 
only a few people caring for it. 
Evcr>’onc must take upon himself 
the duty of keeping the yards and 
streets clean. In this way our city 
will be clean and beautiful. 

^Vnita 
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NT \vs Itims 

1 tio iwi) oiRlilli grades had some 
\er\ interosling del»alcs <luring 
ilif past wt'ck Some of the best 
'uhjecTs were “Should Children 
Buy Their Own Sclu)«)ll>ooks?” 
"Ctilonial Life Was Better than 
Life To-da\ "Should (iirls Be In 
ITarlicr in the Evening than Boys?” 
“ Should the SchiH)l Day Be Length- 
ened So I’hat All Studying May 
Be Done in the Schoolroom?” 
"Which Is Better Exercise, Swim- 
ming or Walking?” Miss 

acted as critic. 

The boys of the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades have formed four 
baseball teams which will play at 
recess. 

The seventh grade girls had a 
sad accident. Their ball went 
through one of the windows of the 
third grade. They showed good 
s[)ortsmanship by having a sand- 
wich Side to make giKxl the loss. 

The Girl’s Basketball Team 
played a game with St. Joseph’s 
School on .\pril 16th. The score 
was 24 to 2() in favor of St. Joseph’s. 
The girls of St Joseph’s have 
played since last November, so our 
girls did gixxl work. 

We arc all pretud of the work 
done in the operetta given by the 

school on March 21st. Betty 

as Snow White won much praise, 

and Evelyn portrayed the 

wicked queen in a very interesting 

wav. 

• 

Hurrah for the Eighth South and 
the Seventh Grade of the Lincoln 
School 1 The former won the 
championship banner for the third 
successive year, and the latter the 
sportsmanship banner in the Dis- 
trict Tournament. 

We all like Miss ’s looks 


more than ever. Do you know 
whv ? 

The girl-s of the Teachers’ Club 
visited the Triangle School on 
.\pril 17th. Thc\’ lixiked ver>’ 
dignilictl when they left, but we 
know they had their lunch with 
them and had a good time planned 
too. 

Howard has returned to 

the First Ward School after being 
with us most of the vear. 

Miss , librarian at the High 

School, gave us an interesting talk 
on books and the use of the li- 
brarx-. She made us anxious to go 
to High School to read some of 
the interesting books. 

The tailors arc ovenvorking 
these days making long trousers 
for the boys of our school. Be 
careful. Wilmer. don't wear them 
out before graduation. 


Slop I lAfok ! Lisfm! 

These arc the three winning 
stories in the Ston’ Contest con- 
ductctl by the Ncws|>aper Club. 

The first prize of one dollar was 
awardeil to Helen , the sec- 

ond prize of seventy-five cents to 

Elsie , ami the third prize of 

fiftv cents to Evelvn The 

judges were Mr. , Miss , 

Miss 


My Admce to Tire Eioiith 
Grape of Next Year 

My advice to the eighth grade 
of next year is this : There are 
always a few people that have a 
don't-care attitude about their 
work. It is this kind of person 
that is sure to have a hard time 
during the term. If you have that 
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attitude make a resolution to get 
rid of it. 

Another important piece of 
advice is, Don't work hard one 
month and sit back the next month 
and say, "Oh. I had good standings 
last month. I don’t have to work 
so hard this month.” Be a stcadv 
worker. One can always tell the 
steady workers l>ecausc they are 
the ones that get ahead in the 
world. If you come to school with 
your mind made up to work 1 am 
sure you will have good standings 
all year. 'i”he other kind of a 
person that work.s hard one month 
and sits back the next month 
certainly ndl) not be at the head 
of the class. He is always the one 
that will wonder why his marks 
arc low, and will go home and say, 
"I don’t sec why my marks are so 
low. That old teacher just gives 
me low marks for meanness, or 
because she doesn’t like me." 
He will naturally feel bad when he 
secs his classmates graduate and 
he is not among them. 

When you arc in the eighth 
grade nc.xt year study first, then if 
you have time to spare do some- 
thing else. If your teacher is 
explaining something, listen to her. 
She is doing this for your own good 
and not just because she wants to. 
You must remember teaching lK>ys 
and girLs or young men and women 
is not all fun. 

Eighth graders arc old enough 
to behave themselves. Evcr>'onc 
can have good standings in deport- 
ment. One of the most important 
things to remember Is, Don’t be a 
sneak or do things in an underhand 
way. 

If a study or subject b very hard 
for you, don’t give up or stop work- 


ing but try to get it. So often 
boys and girls just give up and say 
the work is altogether loo hard for 
them and they can’t get it. Just 
for that simple reason they don’t 
graduate. 

Obey the rules of your room and 
school. This is very important. 
If you do things against the rules 
of the sch<x)l people form a bad 
opiition of you. For instance, if 
one of the mles of the sch<K>l was, 
“ Don’t throw snowballs on the 
school grounds." Ma> be a certain 
pupil might throw a hard snowball 
and hit some small child, flow 
would you feel if he were seri- 
ously injured? Keep in mind all 
these bits of advice because I know 
there isn’t anyone who would want 
to be a poor eighth grader. 

Helen 


A Bit ok Dktkctive Work 

Things had been going very 
smoothly at the Washington 
School, as thing.s usually do before 
a great excitement. 

Monday afternoon as a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky the principal, 

Mr. . callecl a si)ecial a.sscm- 

bly, which wa.sonly done in matters 
of great importance. 

Mr. said that fifty dollars 

had been stolen. The money was 
in a purse which was lightly closed. 
It was also found tightly closed but 
the money was gone. 

"1 am sure,” he went on, “that 
no one in this school would do such 
a thing, so it must have been an 
outsider. 1 hope all of you will 
cooperate with me in finding the 
one who took the money.” 

Everyone crowded around the 
boy who had lost the money. 
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"What were you doing with so 
much money?” 

"What will vour mother sav?” 

'Where (lid you pel the 

nionev ' 

* 

"One at a time,” said the boy, 
whose name was Elmer. "I was 
putting the money in the bank for 
ni_\- mother and I am sure I don't 
know what she will sav.” 

4 

Then cvetyonc started to do 
some detiTtive work for Elmer. 

One boy who was a pupil of the 
schixil wa,s suspeclc<i and of course 
cver>’onc wanted to prove him 
innocent and so protect the honor 
of the sch<H)l. Ilut all evidence 
pointc'd toward him. Me was in 
the hall at the time the money was 
su[)ix)scd to be stolen. His people 
were \-cry poor and the>’ would 
have gO(xl use for the money. 1 Ic 
<iid not know many people. 

Elmer went home and told his 
mother .all almut it and he blamed 
the lx>y more than he should have 
been blamed. 

ilis mother laughed and said, 

" Elmer, vou duln’t take the monev 
• « 

to scluK)!. I forgot to put the 
money in the |x)ckctl)ook and you 
took an empty one. You go right 
over to that Ixiv's house am! tell 
him about it." 

From that lime Elmer was one 
of the best friends that boy had. 

Elsie May 


Tiik SaiooL Mice Hold a 
Meeting 

The pupils who attend the Lin- 
coln School are so busv studWng 
they never hear the “Mice Coun- 
cil ” in the school attic. 

\\Ticn the school was built a 


young couple of mice made the 
building their home. The Dean 
Ta.xi Company delivered all their 
furniture and luggage to their door 
for the smaU sum of five cents. 
One of the workmen who helped 
finish the school lost the nickel 
that Mr. Mouse found and gave 
to the Taxi Man. 

When the mouse familv had 

4 

sctticil, their friends and relatives 
also movctl in, making the young 
wife a good deal of unnecessary 
work. In going to and from their 
apartments they usually crossed 
Mrs. Mouse's new dixir mat and 
made their muddv fcx>t tracks on 

4 

it. So the young couple’s peace 
turned into the trouble the "Mice 
Council ” arc holding their meetings 
about. 

.•\ftcr the boys and girk have 

left the school, and Mr , the 

School J.initor, puts out the light 
and goes home for supper, the 
council begins. 

First, the funny old councilmcn 
take their places at an old desk 
which was formerly used bv some 
teacher. The blotter was worn 
out in the spots where the teacher 
holds her head on her elbows when 
thinking what to do with some bad 
boy. A large spot of blue ink at 
the right showed that some bad 
boy who was called to the desk was 
nervous. Also an empty bottle of 
red ink gives us the impression that 
many children visited the wood- 
shed quite frequently because of 
red marks which decorated their 
report cards. 

The meeting is now called to 
order. Everyone clears his throat 
and sits up in position so he 
won’t miss a word. The President 
Speaks. “My dear Ladies and 
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Gentlemen, Mrs. J. Longtail, who 
was the first wife to settle in this 
place, complains about \our run- 
ning back and forth on her door 
mat. If you will kindly stay in 
the attic and not go down to 
Jimmy Smith’s desk looking for 
something to eat. all the trouble 
will be ended. All those in favor 
will leave the council room and 
those who are not in favor remain 
to suffer the con.scqucnccs.” .Ml 
left the room, even Pete Hilly 
Mouse, who was the one that made 
most of the trouble because he 
always ran across Mrs. Mouse's 
door mat when going to visit 
Jimmy Smith’s desk. 

The trouble is all over now, so 
you needn’t stop studying to hear 
the “Mice Council.” 


A is for Alfrerl, a radio fan, 

B is for Bowlby, our handy man, 

C is for Conduct, away goes a five, 

D is for the Dwarfs, who were 
very much alive, 

E is for Eleanor, who’s now 
bobbed her hair. 

F is for Perron, our usher, what 
.shall he wear? 

G is for Goodrick, who gels up 
too late, 

H is for Henderson, who’s now up 
to date, 

I is for Ignorance, which for some 
is bliss, 

J is for Jackson, no gum 

^ wrappers does she miss, 

K is for Kunitz, a very fine boy, 

L is for Limericks, in which we 
take joy, 

M is for Montgomen,', who pan- 
cakes can’ bake, 

N is for Newspaper Club, which 
takes the cake, 
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O is for Orbison, who looks out 
for germs, 

P is for our Principal, who settles 
us b\’ turns. 

Q is for Queen in the * Snow-WTiite 
Play.” 

R is for Rav mond, who dreams all 
day, 

S is for Lincoln School we like so 
well, 

T is for Teachers, who can’t teach 
us to spell, 

U is for Us, aren't we bright? 

V is for \’acalion wc dream of dav 

and night, 

W is for Warnings we’ve heard this 
year, 

X is for Xcuses, which our teachers 
don’t hear, 

Y is for Young, who will never he 

Old. 

Z is for Zimmerman, good-looking 
and bold. 


MojfEKTS We'd Like to Live 
Over 

When John passed snuff. 

WTicn we saw the teacher walk- 
ing with her beau. 

When Carl had white rats 

in his pocket. 

Wffjen the last Pep Meeting was 
held. 

When the schoolhouse couldn’t 
be heated. 

When mother bakes cookies. 

When teacher goes out of the 
room. 

WTien wc arc let out of school 
earlier. 

\\Tien the school clocks are fast. 

The first lime we had one 
hundred in Conduct. 

The first time we wore long 
trousers. 
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Can You Imagine : 

Percy with eight red marks ? 

KImer not having a joke ? 

I'hc sixth and seventh grades 
with in banking? 

Miss throwing paper on the 

school grounds? 

The teachers with their hair 
bobbed ? 

Miss using "ain’t got”? 


Mr. letting us dance donm 

the stairs? 

Miss being grouchy? 

Mr. teaching sewing? 

Nine months of vacation? 

Miss forgetting to weigh us ? 

Getting a pound of candy instead 
of an extra lOO? 

School starting at six o'clock in 
the morning? 

Chester weighing 500 

pounds? 
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Prizes for Beautifying 
Grounds 

'I'hc First National Bank will 
give $10 in shrubs for the best 
plan in the city of a front or back 
yard. Many of the boys and 
girls at Lincoln have talent for 
this very thing, and we hope they 
will lake advantage of the bank’s 
generous offer. 

For those who would rather 
make a real garden than draw one, 
there are the prizes offered by the 
Women’s Club. One prize is for 
the best front yard, and the other 
is for the best back yard. 


'I'hcsc prizes, which are $5 each, 
will be given only if the yards 
conform to the strict rules of 
landscape gardening. 


Prize Record Purchased 

With the prize money which the 
Eighth North won in the previous 
banking contest, they have selected 
a record. On one side is “To a 
Wild Rose” by MacDowell, and 
the other “The Rosary” by Nevin. 
The Eighth North has very gener- 
ously decided to pul this record at 
the dbposal of the Music Dept, so 
that the other grades may also 
enjoy it. We think, however, that 
the Eighth North will get the most 
enjoyment out of it b«ausc they 
earned it by their hard work. 


Commencement Numbers 

Would you like to know what the 
program for graduation is? Here 
it is. The numbers, of course, are 
not in proper order. 
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Two songs — in which everyone 
will join 

A Reading on Tree Surgery. 

Robert 

A Reading on Tree Surger>-. 

Arthur 

\Vhy I Want to Be a Teacher. 

S)lvia 


The Advantages of a Teacher’s 

Course. , 

lone 


Dance. 

Piano Solo. 

Violin Duet. 

H 

A Talk on Wireless. 

A Talk on Wireless. 


Marie 

Ora 

and E. 

Daryl 


R 

Original Short Story. 

Betty 

Reading of "Trumpet-Tattler.” 

Margaret 


Visiting Day 

Starting May 2d, and continuing 
for 4 days, will be visiting day at 
Lincoln School. Besides viewing 
the exhibits, the parents arc invited 
to come during school hours to sec 
how the children get along in (heir 
studies. 


Class Pins 

The eighth grades arc much 
relieved, for their class pins arrived 
last week. They have the letters 
A-L-S on them, standing for 
Appleton Lincoln School, and a big 
silver ’22 in the middle, against a 
background of American beauty. 


ExinsiT 

Next May 2d will be exhibition 
day. A day to show all the work 


tliat we have labored over all year. 

Even now, owing to .Miss ’s 

work, and some of the girls' co- 
o[)eration, most of the Eighth 
South drawings are mounted on 
the large exhibition pa|)cr. and 
some of the other grades’ painting 
and cravon work are also mounted. 

4 

The girls’ sewing Is being nude 
ready, and the bovs’ manual train- 
ing work U almost done. We think 
that we ought to be proud of the 
lovely work we have been doing all 
through the year, ami wc feel 
grateful for the splendid help that 

Miss has given us in doing 

these things. 

A PkNCIL SitVHPENER 

Good for the sixth grade, they 
won the pencil sharjK’ner, by 
nineteen points, too ! GoikI for 
the Eighth North, who put up a 
hard fight for it. It surely was a 
hard contest, as one by one the 
other grades dropped out, until 
only these two grades were left. 
I think the Eighth South feels sort 
of sheepish to think they didn’t 
work harder. One of the c^illlors 
(much to the other ctlitors’ disgust) 
says that of course, if the Eighth 
South had workeil vcr>' hard, they 
would have left all the other grailes 
in the dust long ago. But then, 
we all, even the Eighth North, 
want to congratulate the sixth 
grade. 


CLUBS 
Bicycle Club 

The first meeting of the Trumpet 
Bicycle Club was held at Betty 

’s home last Friday. Five 

members were present, three being 
unable to come. The five present 
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ucrc. li G E , 

C and E. 

I hc meeting was called to order, 
P acting as chairman dur- 
ing the election to the presidency. 

L was elected. I hc initials 

of the name chosen arc: B. M. S. 
What thc\’ mean is a secret. 

The members hope to have a 
picnic as «K»n as the weather is 
favorable. 


Literary Club 

At the meeting of the Lilerar>- 
Club, Friday, commencement 
numbers were discussetl. 


Radio Cli b 

The magnet was discussed at 
the last meeting of the Radio 
Club. 


Teachers’ Club 

The Teachers' Club met last 
Wednesday in the kindergarten. 
Leone gave a ver>' interest- 

ing rcfwrt on the ‘‘Brown Mouse,” 
Then Mr. talked on the pos- 
sibilities of success, when teach- 
ing in a countr>’ school, as for 
instance teaching the bovs and 
girls to test milk, to grow the b^t 
wheat, etc. That means that 
children intending to be farmers 
would Icam mainly things that 
would help them to operate a farm 
and so on. 

When asked why she wanted to 
be a teacher, one thoughtful girl 
replied. “Why I think it is the best 
way to pass your knowledge on.” 
That is a beautiful thought and we 
hope all the members succeed 
in that way. 


Stolen Jewels 
(Continued) 

Nearer, nearer, oh, would those 
huriA-ing steps never stop? Sue, 
under the bunk, lay shivering 
imagining the horrors of being 
caught by the owner of those angr>’ 
steps. She had gasped with amaze- 
ment and horror when the clamor 
of the iron box came to her cars. 
WTiat had Mill done? They would 
surely get caught, what would they 
do? Whatever possessed Milt? 

But the steps had stopped. 
Why? Did it forebode good or 
evil ? She lay there for some time, 
not daring to move: then, when 
her curiosity grew stronger and 
stronger, she ventured to look. 
What she saw made her c\’cs grow 
big and round, for a man rushed 
past the door, and disappeared in 
the forest outside. Sue scrambled 
to her feet, and was met by Milt 
holding the strange iron box. 

“Oh, oh, oh,” Sue cried, ‘‘what- 
ever happened? Whatever made 
you do that? I never was so 
scared in all my lifel" 

“Oh, it was an accident, but we 
aren’t in any danger now, ’cause 
that man’s gone ten miles by this 
time ! ” he answered. 

” But aren’t you afraid he’ll come 
back?” Sue ejaculated. “He 
looked awfully desperate. Mayte 
he’s a robber, maybe he’s a thief, 
maybe he’s a moonshiner, maybe 
he’s a kidnapper, maybe he’s 

ft 

"bii, isn’t that just like a girl,” 
he laughed, ‘‘alwaN's worrying. 
But look here, this is a real mystery 
box, out of a secret closet, come 
and sit down and open it.” So 
they did, and by some freak the 
box was not locked. 
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The lid slowly opened, wider and 
mder, and then stood still, dis- 
planng the magnificence of its 
store within. 

The boy and girl sat still for a 
moment, as if hypnotized by the 
brilliance of the jewels, and they 
were jewels, thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth, pearls, 
rubies, diamonds, garnets, emer- 
alds and sapphires, set in gold and 
silver and platinum. The sun 
shone on them, through the little 
window, and they dazzled and 
shone with brilliant luster. 

Then Sue siwke, “Oh. aren't 
they beautiful, aren’t they glorious? 
Whose are they, what are they 
doing in ihi-s little cabin? .Xre 
they the man's? .\rc they ... ?” 

“ Say, hold your horses," laughc<l 
her brother. “ But they are beauti- 
ful, let's take them out, so we can 
sec them better.” 

As Sue a.sscntcd, they took the 
jewels out of the l)ox. When they 
were all laid out on the bed. Sue, 
who was fumbling around in the 
bottom of the 1 k»\, e.xclaimed 
excitedly, “Look Milt, what I’ve 
fouml, a paper cutting ; it looks 
quite mysterious.” 

“And sure enough, it is,” said 
her brother. “ I supi»so you never 
saw a paper before, did you ? ” 

“But, Milt, look. Itsayssome- 
Ihing about ‘stolen jewels.’ See, 
I’ll read it to you.” 

She read, “Jewels amounting to 
millions of dollars have been stolen 
from the Barnsidc safe. They are 
of such great value that the owner 
of them has oflercd a reward for 
any clew leading to the where- 
abouts of the thieves, $2000 for 
the jewels alone, and for the thieves 
and jewels, $10,000.” 


She stopped reading and looked 
out of the window. The sun was 
setting and its rosy radiance lit 
the magnificent forest with fair>'- 
like splcndor. 

Shc said. “Oh, these wonderful 
jewels. I see now how they got 
here. 1 sec . . ." 

“Then," exclaimed her brother, 
“you think these arc the vcr>’ 
jewels spoken of in the paper. 
That's whv the ...” But he 
never finished the sentence, for the 
door slammed shut and certainly 
not from accident. The boy and 
girl heard the sound of the rusty 
lock grating shut. 

They sat still for a moment, 
and then Milt rushed to the door. 
It was locked ! Sue exclaimed, 
“We’re locked in. Oh ... ” 

To be continued 


Debate 

The debate for ,\pril 28th will 
be RESOLVED : that the IJiicolii 
Tnunpet ts a better paper than the 
Lincoln TattUr. 

Negative : 

Wilder 

Gwendolyn 

Affirmative: 

John 

Harold 


Studying London 

Miss is giving Interesting 

talks and showing interesting 
pictures of London to her geog- 
raphy class. They are studying 
Europe now. They are so enter- 
taining that they make geography 
a real pleasure, instead of a duil 
study. 
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Miss has a vcn’ beautiful 

inscription on the board : 

In the midst of the light is the 
beautiful. 

In the mitlst of the beautiful is 
the goo<l, 

In the midst of the good is God. 

Ol<l Inscription 


Save a Life 

Snooky is in danger. Vcr>’ grave 
danger. Any day he may be shot. 
For Sno«)ky has no collar, and no 
license. 

You know Smrnky, don’t you? 
The merry, fri.sky little dug. with 
the black patches over each eye? 
The pet of the playground ? You’d 
be willing, wouldn’t you, to go 
without some gum or some candy 
to save his life? Of course you 
would. 

So hold on tight to that nickel, 
until we tell you our plan. It’s a 
glorious one. and you’ll know it 
vcr>’ s(X)n. Meanwhile remember, 
Snooky is more important than any 
old chewing gum. 


In the Kingdom of Bookland 

If you have read the books we 
guaranteed last time, you will 
certainly be eager for these. 

Northern Diamonds, by RoUack, 
is a gripping stor>' of adventure 
and mystery' in northern Canada. 
It fairly tingles mth the life of the 
outdoors, and every boy will like it. 

Running Eagle, by Schtiltz, is 
a story* of Otaki, an In^an girl 
who refuses to do the work which 
a squaw is supposed to do. She 

goes to hunt on the war-path ; and 

all in all, her adventures make 
very interesting reading. 


Adopting of Rosa Marie, by 
Rankin. This is a funny little 
story of four girls who set up house- 
keeping. One, a scatter-brain, 
adopts for a day a foreign child. 
The trouble in which this involves 
her will keep you laughing until 
you finish the book. 

The Varmint, by Johnson, is a 
story of boarding school days. 
How a boy gets in wrong at the 
start, and then how he works 
himself up to be an induence for 
good in the school, make an 
interesting book. 


Beginning at Home 

" This paper says that millions of 
children will starve this winter in 
Europe.” 

“Oh, that reminds me ! I forgot 
to feed Fido his chop and he must 
be just starved.” 


Interrupted 

“Here is a letter it would hardly 
do for us to pubUsh,” said the 
patent medidne quack. “A man 
writes: *I have just taken the first 
bottle of your medidne -* ” 

“ Well ? ” said his partner. 

“There it breaks of! short, and 
is signed, ‘Per executor.’" 


Clearly Absurd 

A Frenchman, learning English, 
said to his tutor: “English is a 
queer language. What does this 
sentence mean: ‘Should Mr. 
Noble, who sits for this constit- 
uency, consent to stand again and 
run, he will in all probabiBty have 
a walkover’? 
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Salesmanship 

“ How do you manage to sell so 
many fireless cookers ? ” 

"It's due to my method of 
approach, Percival,’’ said the smart 
salesman. ‘‘I begin by saying, 
‘Madam, I have called to enable 
you to spend every- afternoon at 
the movies.’ ” 


EdIT(JR1AL 

We agree with the man who 
said, "I am for my country above 
any other country, an<l my state 
alx)ve any other state, my city 
above any other city, my district 
above any other district, and my 
side of the road alwve any other 
side of the road.” 

It is true that we arc students 
of Lincoln but it is also true that 
we are citizens of Appleton. We 
want our school grounds, of course, 
to look nicer than any other school 
grounds in .Appleton, but we also 
want Appleton to look better than 
any other city in the slate. 

Some of us confine our picking up 
to the school grounds alone. Why 
not ‘‘pick up” everywhere in the 
city so as to make Appleton in 
truth “ The City Beautiful ” ? 


Frank has the most won- 

derful assortment of playthings 
that could ever be found in the 
school. One look in his desk would 
make any teacher break down with 
nervous prostration. There is 
everything there, from sticks of 
tin to quicksilver, from lead to 
paper dolls. He entertained us 
all the other day by rolling mer- 
cury around on a magazine. If It 
wasn’t for Frank, the schoolroom 


would certainly be lacking in 
"the spice of life.” 

We. the pcrtinaciotis adjective 
jerkers of this stupendous publi- 
cation, do hope that you will derive 
infinite erudition from the edition 
that we have conferrc<l upon you. 


Sticks op Wood 

Some people call girls “sticks 
of w(K)d” but thev reallv arc not. 

« 4 

They are jusl as piKxl as any boy 

that ever livc<l. and ever shall 

live, but they haven't as man>’ 

advantaRcs, to >how olT their 

“ poodni'ss " as the lH)ys have. Tor 

pirls, recess means a lime to walk 

around or sit thnvn or somolhinp 

like that. rhe> liaven't anything 

to do. 'I'he (iiant Stride is — 

well, if you know that that has 

been the onlv exercise ihcN' have 
• 

had all this year, you will know 
whv we are lircnl of it. 'The 
slide — it seems to be a recreation 
of the younger boys. Basketball 
boys. Haschall boys. High 
jumping boys. We don’t want 
the Ik)\ s’ sjwrts, or to be tom l>oys. 
though high jumping has some 
fascination for some «)f us, but 
wc do want “something to do.” 


I.vTF.Rnr.wiNG Mrs. J. 

We know some of you boys arc 
going to feel dreadfully insulted, 
but it can’t be helped. Two 
teachers have been intenriewed 
already, and it has been their 
unanimous decision that you are 
not bad, but only bad good. 

Mrs. said that all chil- 

dren are like the weather, no matter 
how seemingly bad, all for the 
best. “Anyway,” she said, “while 
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Miss has been away there 

have not even been many bad 
good ones. Most of them behaved 
nicely. Indeed, 1 shall be sorr>’ 
to leave for 1 feel acquainted with 
mans- of vou. With some of the 
children of the Eighth South I feel 
especially acquainted because 1 


had them in the third grade. I 
have been here so long that I 
almost feel as though I belong 
here and I certainly will look 
forward to coming back again.” 

The class will look forward to 
ha\ing you again, Mrs. J. 
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“Save ’Em, Don’t Burn ’Em” 

Have you ever stopped to con- 
sider how manv schoolhouse fires 
arc occurring daily in the United 
States? Our record is not an 
enviable one, and the number is 
positively shocking. Five school- 
houses are burned each day. Here 
is something to think alx>ut. 
Unless the community has taken 
m^urcs to protect the children, 
going to school is a risky job. 

The fire season is nearly over, 
but the Lincoln TaitUr is wonder- 
ing if the pupils in our beloved 


Lincoln School are properly pro- 
tected. The building was erected 
before the day of strictly fireproof 
structures, so it should have, ac- 
cording to fire-prevention c-xperts, 
at least these three features to 
guard the children : 

I. Two big broad stainvays 
easily accessible, and leading from 
the top lloor to the basement. 

j. Eire escapes, properly built, 
and not in any way c.'cposcd to 
windows from which flames might 
burst. 

3. Automatic sprinklers kept 
in sure working onler. 

Is the Lincoln School properly 
protected? Are the children safe- 
guarded? We have the first of 
these requirements, but how about 
the other two? There are no fire 
escapes upon the building. We 
arc wondering if we, os students, 
cannot organize in some way to 
make escape sure if the unexpected 
and unwanted should happen. 


A New List of Kings 

The pupils at a certain school 
were a^cd to write original cojn- 
poritions on Kings.” The prize 
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was won by a bright \outh who 
perpetrated the following : 

The most powerful king on earth is 
Wor-king, 

The laziest king — Shir-king, 

Very doubtful king — Smo-king, 
The wittiest king — Jo-king, 

The leanest king — Thin-king, 

The thirstiest king — Drin-king, 
The slyest king — Win-king, 

The most garrulous king — 
Tal-king. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist 


Good English 

Perhaps the greatest invention 
in the world’s history was the 
discovery' that thoughts could be 
exchanged by means of words. 


them as they are written, and to 
try to use dilTcrent words. Let’s 
t.-iik, let’s try to say the old things 
in new wavs with new words. 


The Story of White Teeth 
Bv Elizabeth 

Chapter III 

White Teeth Plays the Game 

I’oor little Bara was very fright- 
ened when he found himself in 
the hands of his father’s enemy. 
Burning Bush. He struggle<i 
frantically to escape, and the 
strong man had all he could do to 
hold the wriggling captive. 



One of the greatest abuses in the 
world is the way that so many 
people, even school children, spoil 
perfectly good English by poor 
pronunciation and careless omis- 
sion of letters from the ends of 
words. There is too much jabber- 
ing, and not enough talking. 

Let’s try for the rest of the year 
to use the right words, to speak 


White Teeth tried valiantly to 
rescue hb terror-stricken master, 
but all in vain. Mis sharp teeth 
tore the captor’s moccasins, and 
the man almost let Bara go as he 
turned to kick the bundle of white 
fur\'. 

The barking and growling 
stopped, and Bara, somewhat 
recovered from his terror, looked 
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for White Teeth. White Teeth 
was gone! Bara almost cried. 
This was worse than his other 
inisforlune. To be caught was 
bad enough. To be deserted was 
the la.st straw. 

•Ml that day. Bara was dragged 
througli tearing brush and over 
b<)gg>- laml. Toward nightfall, his 
captor tie<l Bara to a tree while he 
prcpare<l camp. Poor Bara was 
exhausted. He slept. In his 
dreams, he saw \\Tiite Teeth in 
all sorts of dangers. He tossed in 
his sleep as much as his bonds 
would permit. 

Suddenly a screech owl hooted 
its hunger cr>‘. Instantly Bara 
was wiile awake. He saw by the 
full moon that his captor was 
sound asleep. Bara listcnetl and 
looked intently. Then he raised 
his head as higli as his Iwnds would 
permit, and from his throat came 
the cr>' of distress that his tribe 
usc<l, the cry of the mo<'sc for its 
mate. Burning Bush rollc«l over, 
sat up and lookc<l at Bara suspi- 
ciously, but the lad was apparently 
aslec[). So Burning Bush dropped 
back into his tonwr. 

But where was WTiilc Teeth? 
When he could not free his master, 
he thought in his dog wisdom that 
he would go for help. He started 
out madly over the back trail, 
and in an incredibly short time 
Sitting Bull was startled by a 
barking, yelping, cxcitc<l and be- 
draggl^ bundle of fur that tugged 
at the fringe of his leggings, and 
tried to drag him off into the woods. 

It was \Miile Teeth. The 
warriors were called. They talked 
with hands and tongues; they 
dashed madly about for their 
weapons; they prepared to follow 
the dog, who was rushing madly 


toward the river and then back to 
camp trying to tell them to follow 
him. 

In less than fifteen minutes, a 
war parly was on the trail. White 
Teeth the wav. They came 
to the river, and the warriors got 
into a canoe with While Teeth 
in the bow. He stood up like a 
pilot, cars erect, tail wagging, 
and eyes straining ahead. They 
came to a bend in the river, and 
when the rowers would have gone 
around it. White Teeth began to 
bark and jump about. Sitting Bull 
motioned toward the shore. White 
Teeth became quiet. 

As soon as the canoe touched the 
shore, WTiilc Teeth jumped out 
and started into the brush. The 
warriors followeil so silently that 
scarcely a leaf stirred. In a few 
moments. Silling Bull saw a sight 
that made his heart leap with joy. 
There was Bara, tied but safe. 
Beside him was Burning Bush, 
still fast asleep. The warriors 
circled the two, and in a moment 
the captor was a captive. Bara 
was released and hugging his 
friend with ecstasy. 

“You keep heem. No sell," 
stated Sitting Bull briefly. 

And White Teeth wagged hb 
tail in joyful assent. 


Locals 

The two eighth grades had an 
En glis h lesson which changed the 
school routine Friday. Each pupil 
gave a brief outline of a book and 
told why he or she liked it. The 
book reviews were ver>’ interesting. 

The Lincoln students are busy 
arranging their art work. The 
Exhibit b to be held May 2 . 
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The eighth grades are working 
on their graduation music now. 
Several pupils have been assigned 
their graduation parts. 

Thursday evening, at eight 

o’clock, ^ia^^e a pupil of 

the Eighth South, and her father 
will give a program of dances. 
The entertainment will consist of 
Marie’s class in Nature, Classic, 
Interpretative and Toe Dancing, 

also Mr. ’s children’s class 

in Modem Ballroom, Folk, and 
Character Dances. An admission 
fee of 25ff will be charged. 

Mr. has been working 

with the boys in the eighth grades 
who are interested in tree surger>'. 
At present, they arc trimming the 
school trees that were damaged by 
the recent sleet storm. 

Sadie gave a report 

before the Teachers’ Club last 
Wednesday on “All the Children 

of All the People.’’ Leone 

will reptjrt next Wc<lncsday on 
“'rhe Brown Mouse.” 

Some of the eighth grade girls 
have worn out their bloomers, so 
they will have to get busy and 
make some more before the Exhibit. 

Only a few more weeks of school, 
and then good-bye, dear old Lin- 
coln, for some of us. 

Lots of women think Easter 
Sunday is Decoration Day. 

Selected 


New Lojtdon Flood 

The editors of the Lincoln Tattler 
made a flying visit to New London 
Saturday afternoon and found 
that the Appleton paper had not 
exaggerated the flood stories. The 
scene is one to be remembered. 


Some of the streets are still covered 
with water to a depth of two feet. 
Water flowed over the running 
boards of the auto. .\ regtJar 
river is flowing down Main Street. 

New London people have taken 
the situation in a calm manner. 
Having cquipjMxl themselves \rith 
rubber boots, they travel up and 
down the streets as though this 
were a regular occurrence. 

Storekeepers have had a hard 
time to keep the water out of their 
buildings. Sandbags arc piled on 
the sidewalks to keep (hem from 

being torn up. We hope Miss 

has found a dr)* six)t. 


Miss Margaret visite<l 

our school Friday afternoon. 
Margaret lives at Ncenah now. 
She says that the class colors of the 
eighth grade in the Washington 
School at Nccnah arc the same as 
our colors. They showed good 
taste, we think. 


The eighth grade will be enter- 
tained by Miss Tuesday 

while she tests their hi.storical 
knowledge. Hope it’s a bright 
day outside, and inside (our brains). 


The Lincoln School has a Wire- 
less Club. Mr. is director. 

Details will be given in the next 
issue. We hope to get a chance 
to “listen in.” 


Take a Look-See 

The health fair>’ doesn’t live in 
a tea or coffee cup, but little folks 
can see one in the bottom of a 
glass of milk. 


Unde Abe says: Play some, 
think more, and work most. 
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Mixed Eef.t 

A tree toad loved a she toad 
That livc<l in a tree; 

She was a 3-toed tree toad, 

But a 2-toed tree toad was he. 
The 2-tocd tree load tried to win 
The she toad's friendly nod ; 

For the 2-loed tree toad loved the 
ground 

That the 3-loe<l tree toad trod; 

But vainlv the 2-locd tree toad 
# 

tried. 

He couldn’t please her whim ; 

In her tree load bower, with her 
V-toed power, 

The she toad vetoed him. 

Literal^’ Digest 


Your Horoscope 

If vour birlhdav comes between 
March at and April 23, you are 
liable to show the following char- 
acteristics : 

Positive in disposition, theoret- 
ical and animal in feeling (that 
is, looking to creature comforts), 
original. Good reasoners, natural 
t)rganizcrs. Lean body, spare and 
strong : grey eyes and sandy hair. 
Good managers, possess foresight. 
Quickly offended. 


"My daughter sprang from a 
line of peers," said the fond father. 

"Well, I jumped off a dock once 
myself.” 


A sixth grade correspondent 
sends the following : 

Did you ever see : 

A floor mop? 

An elephant pack his titink? 

A side walk ? 

A sugar bowl ? 

A porch swing? 


Can you tele-phone from a 
street car? 


cat has nine lives, but a frog 
croaks even’ dav. 

9 ^ 


\ViL\T Is YOUR Score? 

Tests arc being given in the 
different school subjects these days. 
Have you found out what your 
score is in reading? In spelling? 
In arithmetic? Were vou sur- 
prised and pleased, or just sur- 
prisctl? The nice thing about 
tests is that the scores from them 
tell just how far up the ladder you 
arc compared with other boj’s and 
girls of the same grade. 

How do they measure? If you 
piled all the papers in one pile, 
beginning with the lowest score 
and going to the highest, the score 
on the middle paper would be 
called the "median" score. Are 
you below the median score for 
your grade? What are you going 
to do about it? It is up to you 
whether the score remains at the 
same level, goes up and slays there, 
or goes down. 

Testing is a sort of racing game. 
It is a sure race, for each one is 
racing with himself and so each 
one has a chance to win. 

Thousands of school children all 
over the United States have taken 
tests, and the middle paper in all 
of these tests has been taken to 
establish a standard score for a 
grade. \Vhen you are standard, 
you are better than one half the 
children in the United States — 
but the other half are better than 
YOU. 

The personal value of tests will 
not be realized if you are satisfied 
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with vour score. Ti^' to raise it. 
• # 

Get into the game. Race with 
your own record. Consider your- 
selves champions endeavoring to 
beat your own best. Watch your 
scores. 


Your Hokoscopu 

If your birthday comes between 
April 23 and May 23, your nature 
and disposition are likely to be 
characterized by the following ; 

Positive, morose, and good 
students. Excellent memories, 
strong likes and dislikes. Hand- 
some. rather large frame, good 
complexion, magnetic. 


April dower Daisy 

April birthstonc Diamond 

Itlay dower . .Hawthorne 

May birthstonc Emerald 


For Sale : Artificial sweet 
|>eas, made in any color to 
suit your ideas of lloral 
beauty. Miss Edith 


Miss Marie 

Instructress 

in 

Nature, Classic, 
Interpretative Dancing 


Talller Want Ads reach an 
exclusive clientele. If you have 
anything to sell or exchange, we 
can put you in touch with a good 
market at reasonable rates. If 
you wbb to buy something, let 
us tell you where your want can 
be supplied. 

Advertise! I 1 


Phologra[)her, taking picture of 
father and son: "Young man, it 
would look belter if you would 
put your hand on \our father’s 
shoulder." 

Father; "I beg >our pardon, 
sir ; it would be more natural if 
he put his hand in my pocket." 


Tiif. Story of a Lost Dog 

The noondav sun looked down 
ujKin a little group of people, 
crowded about a small tent in the 
midst of a circus field. .\n anxious 
look was on every face. For. 
within the tent, a veterinarian 
was fighting for the life of a little 
dog. The s;ime little <log that 
had rescucrl a child from the 
ravages of fire only the night 
before. Women were softly cr\'- 
ing. liven the air was filletl with 
the feeling of suspense. F<»r had 
not this little dog made these 
jieople, tliesc rough men and 
women of the Birnscc circus, glad 
when they were in tlie <lepth of 
ilespair? Everything was still, 
then all of u sudden the tent flap 
was drawn aside, and the doctor 
stepped outdoors, saying that the 
dog would live. 'I’he small group 
dispersed, each with more happi- 
ness in his he;irt than hail been 
there for hours. 

Two months had gone by when, 
trotting along a dusty country 
road, alone, wear>’, hungry, a 
large rough-coated collie made his 
way. I'orsakcn, lost, friendless, 
he wandered ; frantically looking 
for something to eat. Were there 
no friends in this sunnv world? 
Nothing but abuse and kicks? 
Dimly he remembered the time 
when he had been beneath the 
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kituliy and proIcclinR care of the 
Hirnsec circus. How his heart 
had thumped when he had done 
his tricks; but. oh. how it had 
leaped and throbbed when he had 
done his special trick, that trick 
he had worked so hard to j>crfect ! 

He remembered how he had 
watched ncRroes pull up the stakes, 
how the elephants had trudged 
along, how confusion had reigned, 
and. finally, when a big friendly 
collie came along, he, being tired 
of it all. had let him lure him 
away, far. far away from the circus 
fields. Then, when he had wanted 
to go back, he found the circus 
grounds no more a circus grounds, 
but a desolate field, destitute of all 
tents or stands. He remembered 
how he had gazed with terror at 
the empty field, how he had tried 
all night to find n trail, and finally, 
the next day, how he had set out 
on the same dusty, sunny road he 
was on now. Little he knew how 
his friends had rushed frantically 
alx)ut, looking for him at the last 
moment, little he knew how 
sorrowfully they had taken the 
train to the next stop. He only 
knew (hat he was lost and lonely 
and hungry and tired, seemingly 
without a friend. 

At last he saw a house. There 
were human.s. 'I'here was foo<l. 
He urgwl his tired sore feet along. 
Faster and faster he ran. There, 
in that can, w.as food. The 
famished dog ran to it and started 
to eat. Then, to his surprise, came 
the angr>’ tones of a man’s voice. 
Then on his side came a kick. Oh, 
no — people were not that cruel. 
Not cruel enough to keep refuse 
from a starving dog! It must be 
a dream, an awful nightmare. 
He must truly be back in his own 


circus kennel, with a basin of food 
and a basin of water and a clean, 
good beil. But no, he was lost, 
far away from home and master. 
He started to run and did not 
stop until he was far away from 
the house and its cruel occupant. 
He stopped to rest. The hot run 
had been too much for him. He 
closed his sorrowful brown eyes. 
But no — he was no! beaten, he 
would try again. 

Further on, he saw another 
building, much larger than the rest. 
To this he would go. Perhaps 
there was food or friends. So 
tired was he, at halfway there, he 
had to stop and rest. 

'Fhe great doors were open. He 
walked inside. The sound of 
children’s yoices issued from 
behind a door. As it was ajar, 
he pusheit it open and entered the 
room. Silence rcigneil! The 
appearance of a shagg\' animal 
made them stand still — petrified 
with terror. With “Boy” it was 
different. These children were the 
boys and girls who, at the circus, 
had applauded him so much. The 
sight of them stirred vague memo- 
ries. They had always given him 
things to eat when he had done 
his tricks. Instinct stirred him. 
If he did them now he would not 
be hungry. He started. So busy 
was he, he did not notice the 
teacher whispering to a pupil, and 
the boy leaving the room. 

When “Boy” was done, he 
looked at the children. They had 
not moved. Disappointment 
surged over him I They had not 
lik^ it I Oh, why? They had 
always clapped so madly before! 
But he had not done his special 
trick. Oh, that would make them 
like him — that would make them 
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applaud ! Stirred with a new 
vigor, he started. He leaped and 
he summersaulted, and he ran and 
he chased his tail, in short did 
everything a little dog could do. 
But he was ver>’ tired. He looked 
up. The children loukctl like stone 
images. They had not liked it — 
they did not feed him — they had 
all turned against him. Oh, but 
there, standing in the doorway 
was a policeman and the boy. 
The officer of the law raised his 
gun to fire ! His finger was on the 
trigger. But swiftly rushing before 
him was a girl, cr>'ing, “Stop! 
Stop! Oh, stop!" With a per- 


plexed expression on his face, the 
man lowered his revolver and 
asked the meaning of the interrup- 
tion. The girl made haste to 
explain, and “Boy,” his heart 
thumping and pounding, heard her 
answer, heard her tell of her going 
to the circus, his tricks, of how 
pictures of him were in all the 
papers. Oh, now that she had 
found him, she would take him 
back. .'\nd “Boy" knew, with 
a happy longing, that soon he 
would 1^ back with tlie circus, 
back to his friends, back to his 
tricks, and back to a wonderful 
future! 



CHAPTER XIII 


Forestry Club 

OUTLINE FOR STUDY 

I. How did the bi^ forests of early days affect the 
economic and industrial conditions of our country? 

A. J'irsl Book of Forestry, pp. 203-209 

B. A Primer of Forestry, pp. 29-41 

C. Training of a Forester, pp. 19-23 
I). Wood for the Nation 

II. What effect on home owning did they have? 

A. Wood for the Nation, pp. 147-150 

III. Where are the big forests gone? 

A. Timber Depletion and the Answer, pp. 1-9 

IV. Describe our present method of logging. 

A. FJements of Forestry, pp. 172-192 

B. Our Vanishing Forests, p. 94 

C. A Primer of Forestry, pp. 21-29 

\. Does the location of our forests have any effect upon 
the price of lumber? 

A. Our Vanishing Forests, pp. 50, 93, 94 
\T. What part of the average man’s life does it take to 
j)ay for a home ? 

A. Find average income, cost of home, size of aver- 
age family, average saving. 

VII. A. Are we dependent upon our forests ? 

1. Homes 

2. Railroad ties 
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3. Telegraph and telephone poles 

4. Musical instruments 

(a) Elements of Forestry, pp. 194-215 
{b) Our Vanishing Forests, pp. 17, 19, 21, 24, 
30, 31, 32, 34, 43, 44. 45. 46, 59, 60, 
67, 70 

B. Is Appleton dependent upon the forests? In 
what way? 

I. Our Vanishing Forests, pp. 156-162 

VIII. Does the average /Vmcrican consume as much lumber 
per year as the average European? 

A. Elements of Forestry, p. 5 

B. Our Vanishing Forests, pp. 3, 9, 26, 27, 28 

IX. How does this atlcct our standard of living? 

A. Our Vanishing Forests, pp. 67, 88, 97 

X. Do wc raise timber as rapidly as we consume it ? 

A. Our Vanishing Forests, Chap. XII 

B. Wood for the Nation, p. 150 

XI. Has China any lesson to teach us regarding the pre- 
serving of our forests? 

A. Our Vanishing Forests, Chap. X 

B. Training of a Forester, p. 26 

XII. How long does it take to grow a tree large enough to 
make lumber? 

A. First Book of Forestry, pp. 50, 51 

B. Our Vanishing Forests, pp. 140, 141, 142 

C. A Primer of Forestry, Part I 

XIII. What have the European nations done to preserve 
their timber supply? 

A. Elements of Forestry, pp. 6-14 

B. First Book of Forestry, pp. 214-217 

C. Our Vanishing Forests, pp. 94, 95, 96, 98 

D. A Primer of Forestry, Part II, pp. 40-44 
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XIV. What has the United States done to preserve its 
timber supply? 

A. Elements oj Foresiry\\)'^. 272-294 

B. How the Pnblk Forests Arc Handled, pp. 

309-330 

C. Our Vanishing Forests, pp. ni-121, 122-132, 

133-143. 144-155 

I). A Primer of Forestry, Part II. pp. 44-48 

XV. A. Should the United States adopt a reforestation 

j)oliey? If so, what kind ? 

1. Gro'ii'ing and Planting Hardwood Seedlings 

on the Farm 

2. Our Vanishing Forests, pp. 13, 14. 17, 21, 22, 

28. 37, 49. 50, 5U 52, 53. 97. *63-171, 172- 
182, 183-189 

3. Timber Depletion and the Answer, pp. 9-16 
B. How can timber be saved? 

1. Get builders to use more creosote-treated 

lumber. Half of the lumber used in the 
country could be profitably treated. 

2. Use creosote fence posts, telephone p>oles, tics. 

3. Substitute concrete. 

(d) Elements of Forestry, pp. 234-240 
(6) Our Vanishing Forests, pp. ii, 17, 20, 32, 
37 

(c) Putting Wood to Work 

XVI. What is the work of a forester? 

A. Our Vanishing Forests, p. 140 

B. Training of a Forester, pp. 30-114 
XVIT. What training should he have? 

A. Training of a Forester, pp. 114-149 
XVIII. Is forestry desirable as a life’s work? Name the 
good and bad things about it. 
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XIX. Name the enemies of the forests — fires, etc. 

A. Elements of Forestry, pp. 109-149 

B. Our Vanishing Forests, pp. 26, 88 , 99-109, 179- 

182 

C. A Primer of Forestry, jip. 34-47 

D. Putting Wood Waste to Work 

The foregoing outline was followed throughout the year. 
The president assigned topics for re|>orts. These were made in 
boy fashion. However, from the very beginning the pujiil who 
reported stood in a place where the whole club could see and 
hear him. 'The report had to be good or the jiresident or some- 
one in the club would let him know that he had fallen down. 

secretary’s minutes 

Leader — Mr. 

President — William 

Secretary and Treasurer — Jack 

The Forestry Club of the year 19 — was organized January 
22, 19 — , at eleven o’clock and adjourned at eleven forty-five. 
'J he club meets on 'Thursdays of every Nveek. 

A motion was made by John and seconded by Elmer 

, and carried, that every boy will read live books on 

forestry during the year or he will not be permitted to go on 
the trip at the end of the year. 

A motion was made by Elmer , seconded by Charles 

, and carrierl, that each member should pay ten cents’ 

dues a month. 

A motion was made by Robert , seconded by Jack 

, and carried, that a fine of one cent should be paid for 

any book on forestry kept over fourteen days. 

A committee was appointed to make a poster for the report 

on reading progress. The committee is William and 

Jack . 
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The following people were chosen to report on the following : 

Wood for the Nation — Jack 
A Primer of Forestry — Charles 
First Book of Forestry — Carl 
Training of a Forester — John 
Wood for the Nation — Robert 

The meeting was called to order January 29, at eleven 
o’clock, and adjourned at eleven forty-five. 

A motion was made, and carried, that each boy should hand 
the secretary an outline of his topic. 

A committee was appointed to secure a name for the club. 
Raymond and Carl are to act on this committee. 

A committee was appointed to make a frame for the poster. 
John and Colin were appointed. 

A motion was made by Elmer and seconded by John 

that a fine of five cents should be paid for dues not 

paid on time. 

The following people arc to report on topics for ne.xt week : 

Where have the big forests gone? — Bob 
Onr Vanishing Forests — Gilbert 
A Primer of Forestry — Harvey 
Elements of Forestry — Carl 

The meeting was called to order February 19 and was suc- 
cessfully held. 

Elmer handed in a very good outline of his topic. 

The captain of the team was elected. William is to 

be the captain. 

George reported on “Are we dependent upon our 

forests ? ” He used Our Vanishing Forests as a reference book, 
pages 17-70. George handed in a good outline. He gave a 
splendid topic, telling how much wood is used by railroads. 
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Railroads use about 500,000,000 board feet for ties, depots, 
and the like. He also told how much wood is used for paper. 

Colin reported on the same topic. Elements of Forestry 

was used as a reference book. He reported on how paper is 
made, giving four processes in making paper: (i) roller, 
(2) cooked in acid, (3) made into pulp, (4) into paper. 

The point was proved that we could not get along without 
wood. 

The following are to rej)ort on topics for next week : 

Is Appleton dependent u|H)n the forests? — William 
Does the average .Vinerican consume as much lumber as 
the average European? Jack 

The meeting was called to order February 26. 

William gave his topic on “Is Appleton dependent 

upon the forests?” He proved to us that we could not get 
along without the forests. We need woo<l for our paper mills 
and woodwork. 

Jack reported on “Docs the average Ameriain con- 

sume as much lumber as the average European ? ” He proved 
to us that the Americans do consume more lumber than the 
Europeans. 

T’hc meeting was called to order April 2 at eleven o’clock 
and adjourned at eleven forty-five. 

William and Ray were put out of the club 

on account of disorderly conduct. 

Harold gave his topic on “Situation of Forests in 

Europe,” telling how the Europeans plant two trees when they 
cut one tree down. They also cut down many good trees, to 
let the sunshine get at the smaller trees. There are eighty-one 
million acres of idle land in the United States. Harold did 
not hand in a good outline. 
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Bob gave his topic on “Situation of Forests in 

Europe.” He told about how in the twelfth century European 
forests were well managed and how private owners could not 
cut tlown trees on their own properly. Bob gave a good topic 
and handed in a good outline. 

Waller gave his topic on “Forestry in the United 

States.” He told how in colonial times the people had to keep 
one acre out of ever)' five they cleared. He told how the 
Presitlents have put aside large tracts of land for forest re- 
serves. 

1. President Harrison set aside 13,000,000 acres of land. 

2. Presulent McKinley set aside 46,000.000 acres of land. 

3. President Roosevelt set aside 194.500.000 acres of land. 

Walter handed in a good topic. 

A new member was added to the club, Alfred . 

'I'he topic for next week is “What has the United States done 
to preserve its timber supply?” The following people are to 

report on it ; Elmer , Alfred , Gilbert , and 

Jack . 

'I'lie meeting was called to order April 6 at eleven o’clock 
and adjourned at eleven forty-five. 

Elmer gave his topic on “What has the United States 

done to preserve its timber supply?” He told how the 
government helps timber companies cut down trees to make 
fire paths, tells them what trees to cut and how they stop 
people from cutting down good trees. He told us how the gov- 
ernment grows trees so that they can grow lumber as fast as 
they consume it, also that 17% of the forests in the United 
States are owned by private companies. 

Alfred was absent, so could not report on his topic. 

Gilbert told that the forests cover 699,500,000 acres, 

or more than 35% of the surface of our country. He told how 
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down in Mexico bandits burn acres of land and that there are 
40,000.000 acres of forest land in Mexico. 

Jack was unable to give his topic. Reference book 

was not in library. He is to report next time. 

There w’as no business for last week or the week before. 

The trip is planned for the week around the 15th of May. 
We plan to go on Friday at noon and return on Saturday. 

$4.71 is reixjrted in the treasury and about S35 00 is needed 
for the trip. 

'Fwo topics are left over for next week on the subject “ What 
is the United States doing to preserve its limber supply?” 
Jack and Alfred . 

There are two people to pay dues for February and six for 
the month of March and tw’elvc for the month of April. 

Since some have been put out of the club anil some are 
coming in there are now seventeen in the club. If some don’t 
come to order the |X)pulation of the club will come down. 

'I'opic for next week is ‘‘Should the United Slates adopt 

a reforestation policy? If .so, what kind?” Carl , 

Colin , and George are to report on this topic. 

The pages immediately following include brief shorthand 
reports of a few meetings. 

President called the meeting to oriler at eleven o’clock. The 
secretary called the roll and read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing. The president then called for any new business. It was 
reported that a forestry camp is to be opened in Vilas County, 
in Wisconsin. It was also reported that the Salesmanship 
Club is to have a candy sale and it was suggested that the 
Forestry Club help them, by buying candy. 

The topic for to-day is “Put the idle lands to work.” 

Forest lands not needed for agriculture should not be 
allowed to be idle but should be kept at work growing timber. 
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The public should aid the forest owner to grow trees, the chief 
thought being that the forest owner should grow trees but you 
should give him fair and reasonable help in doing it. 

Question : If a forest owner grows trees, could he be 
taxed ? 

Answer: He could be taxed on the growing trees. The 
farmers use 50% of all lumber used in the United States, 
for fences, barrels to ship goods, buildings and improve- 
ments, etc. 

Question : If there was to be a decrease in lumber, who 
would feel it the most, the farmer or the paper maker? 

Answer : The paper maker needs the wood to make pulp 
but the farmer’s loss would be greater because he cannot 
get along without lumber. 

Question: If the farmer is having a hard time, how docs 
it affect business in the United States? 

Answer : The farmer is the greatest producer in the United 
States. He keeps the manufacturers alive and in business. 
The farmer is also the greatest consumer. He consumes 
about 50% of the manufactured products of the country. 
'I'hc farmer owns one-half of all the timber. 

Question : Can you make trees grow faster than they grow 
now? 

Answer: 1. Clean up the underbrush. 

(а) Give trees more strength. 

(б) Trees will have more chance to grow. 

(c) Sunlight and air. 

2. Fertilize the land. 

Question : What does the public control of forests mean? 

Answer : It means that the public is to control the forests. 
The farmers are to give land over to the government. 


The president called the meeting to order at eleven o’clock. 
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The secretary read the minutes of the last meeting and called 
the roll. 

The new business for the day was as follows : Wilder 

brought an encyclopedia with an article “From a Logging 
Camp to a Sawmill.” He suggested that all the boys 
read it. 

New sergeant at arms was appointed : Alfred . 

A motion was made that if the sergeant at arms has to call 
any member to order that person is to pay a fine of two cents. 
The motion was lost. 

A motion was made to draw up a constitution. 

The following committee was appointed : Sterling, Clement 
and Lawrence. 

The topic for to-day is “Growing and Planting Hardwood 
Seedlings on the Farm.” 

The following questions were asked and the answers given : 
Question : Why do these trees die? 

Answer : 'I'he soil is not good and the right kind of trees are 
not planted. 

Question: What trees cannot be planted together? 
Answer : Black locust an<l chestnut cannot be planted 
together. 

Question : What is the advantage of planting together? 
Answer : To save the bank from washing away. 

Question : Where should windbreaks be put to protect the 
crops ? 

Answer: Windbreaks should be put on the south and west 
side. Summer winds are most damaging to crops. 
Question : Can you transplant walnut, hickory, and oak 
trees very easily? 

Answer : No, it takes too long to grow them. The planting 
of nuts or acorns is the best way. 

Question: What is a mattock ? 
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Answer: A mattock is a pickax-like tool having blades in- 
stead of points. 

Question : What time of the year is most preferable for 
planting? 

Answer: Spring. 

Question : What kinds of seeds are planted in the so-called 
"sccdspot” method? 

Answer: Oak. hickory, black walnut, and butternut arc 
planted this way. 

Question : On w'hat conditions can trees be spaced closely? 

Answer : Trees cannot be spaced closely unless irrigation is 
possible. 

Question : Whom should you consult before planting trees? 

Answer : The Stale Forester. 

'Fhe president called the meeting to order at eleven o’clock. 
'I'he secretary read the minutes of the last meeting and called 
the roll. 

New business for to-day : It was suggested that we subscribe 
to a magazine. A motion was made to plant a tree on Arbor 
Day. I'hc motion was carried. 

Questions asked to-day : 

Question : What is the reason for soaking the seeds and 
heating to almost a boiling point? 

Answer : Seeds wiW germinate faster. 

Question : When should you stop watering the seeds? 

Answer : You should stop watering seeds after midsummer. 

Question : What is the reason for this? 

Answer: This is done so that the seeds will harden up 
properly before the fall frosts. 

Question : Why do you want to keep mice away from the 
seeds? 

Answer : Because they will eat the seeds. 
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Question : What is meant by pruning? 

Answer: Trimming the trees. 

Question : W'hy do seeds have to have both shade and sun- 
light ? 

Answer : In order to grow ; the sun provides warmth for 
growth, and the shade protects from heal. 

Question : How long does it take an ordinary tree to grow? 
Answer : Twenty-five years. 

The president called the meeting to order at eleven o'clock. 
The secretary called the roll and read the minutes of the last 
meeting. 

A trip to Door County to the State Forest Park was planned. 

Mr. donated $5.00 towards the trip and Dr. 

donated $10.00. It was suggested that we write letters to the 
people who donated the money for the trip. 

The following is a list of questions which the club prepared 
to ask Mr. when they arrived at the State Forest Park : 

Is fertilizer put on the land when a tree is set out? 

How deep should a tree be planted? 

How long does it take for trees which arc set out to become 
big enough for timber? 

Which is the best way to plant little trees or seeds? 

How are trees cared for after planting? 

What diseases spoil the trees? 

What trees grow best ? 

What time of the season is best for planting? 

How much water does a tree need to keep it growing? 
What time of the year does a tree grow the most? 

What birds are best to have in the forest? 

Is it possible to reforest Wisconsin so that it can supply 
its own timber ? 
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A motion was made and carried to appoint three members 
to write letters to the following : 


George 

Mike 

Mr. 

Mr. - 

Dr. 

Mr. - 


REFERENCES AND MATERIALS 

One of the dilTiculties is to get the right kind of reading 
material. But after one is started new sources of supply 
continually present themselves. 'Fhc American 'Free Associa- 
tion, Washington, I). State Packet Libraries. Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; Minnesota Slate Forestry 
Board ; University of Washington. Seattle. Washington ; 
Wisconsin Forest Products Laboratory. Ma<lison, Wisconsin: 
and the United States Department of Agriculture. Wash- 
ington, I). C., can furnish a bountiful supply of materia! at 
low cost. 

The following circulars from the Department of Agri- 
culture arc very helpful. Most of them can be secured 
through your Congressman. 

Dana, Samuel T. : Putliiig Wood Waste to IFerit, 1920 
Graves, Henry S. : A Policy of Forestry for the Nation, Circular 
148, 1919 

Greeley, W. B. : Govcrtwient Forest Work, Circular 211, 1924 
Greeley, W. B.: Timber Depiction and the /Dwa-cr, Circular 112, 
1920 

Greeley, W. B. : Wood for the Nation, 1920 

Greeley, W. B., and others : Timber: MineorCrop? Bulletin886, 

*923 

Mattoon, Wilbur R. : Forestry and Farm Income, Bulletin 1117, 
1923 

Mattoon, Wilbur R., and Dille, Alvin: Forestry Lessons on Home 
Woodlands, Bulletin 863, 1920 
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Moore, Walter M., and Jackson, Kdwin R. : Forest Xurseries for 
Schools, Bulletin 423, 1910 

Pinchot, Gifford : A Primer of Forestry, Part I, Bulletin 173, 1917 
Pinchot, Gifford : A Primer of Forestry, Part II, Bulletin 358, 1917 
Reynolds, R. and Pierson, A. H. : Lumber Cut of the United States 
— i8yo~i92o, Bulletin 1119, 1923 
Smith, Herbert A. : Forest Products Laboratory, 1922 
Smith, Herbert A. : Forests and Forestry in the United States, 1922 
Smith, Herbert A. : How the Public Forests ^Ire Handled, 1920 
Smith, Herbert A. : The United States Forest Sendee, 1922 
'I'illotson, C. R. : Care and Improvement of the Farm Woods, Bulletin 
1177, 1924 

Tillolson, C. R. ; Gr(Kving and Planting Hardwood Seedlings on the 
Farm, Bulletin H23, 1922 

Measuring and Marketing Farm 7 'imbrr, Bulletin 1210 
Production of Lumber, Lath, and Shingles in 1918, Bulletin 845 

'I'hc following circulars and books are helpful also; 

Minnc‘Sola Stale Forest Service: 

Andersoti, O. P. : Minnesota State Forestry Board — The Forest 
Service, 1920 

Anderson, O. P. : Minnesota State. Forestry Board — Suggestions 
for Planting Trees, 1920 

Cox, W. 1 '. : Forest Protection and Conservation in M innesofa, 
1922 

Annual Hcporl of the Minnesota State Forestry Board to the 
Governor, 1922 

The Forest Club, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington: 
Official Report of Forest Conference to the Governor and the Legisla- 
ture of \V ashington 

University of Wisconsin, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wisconsin : 

List of Forest Service Pamphlets on Glue, Pl>^vood, and Coatings 
List of Pamphlets Relating to the Structure and Identification of 
Wood 

Technical Notes 
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Associated Foresters, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho: 

The Idaho T'orcsier 
Idaho T'orrslry Bulletin 

The American Tree Association, Washington, D. C. : 

Xalure Study Bulletin 
Our Program 
Tiruoi Forests 

Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

Forestry: Tree Planting, Wood Tests, and Lumber Industries 
Books: 

Moon, F. F.. and Brown, N. C.: FJements of Forestry, John 
Wiley and Sons 

Pack, Arthur N. : Our Vanishing Forests, The Macmillan Com- 
pany 

Pack, C. L. : School Book of Forestry, American Tree Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Pack, C. L. : Trees as Good Citizens, American Tree Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Pack. C. L., ami Gill T. : Forest Facts for Schools, The Macmillan 
Company 

I’inchot, Gifford : Training of a Forester, J. B. Lippincolt Com- 
pany 

Roth, F. : Michigan Manual of Forestry, George Wahr, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 

Besides the content material we aimed to induce the boys to 
read good books. The following books were purchased for the 
club because the material seemed good and had to do with the 
out-of-door life : 

Altsheler, J. A. : The Forest Runners, D. Appleton and Company 
Beard, D. C. : American Boys' Handybook of Camp-lore and Wood- 
craft, J. B. Lippincott Company 

Beard, D. C. : The Field and Forest Bandy Book, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons 

Brooks, Noah : The Boy Emigrants, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Brooks, Noah : The Boy Settlers, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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Bruce, H. Addington : Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road, The 
Macmillan Company 

Caldwell, F. : Wolf, the Storm Leader, Dodd, Mead and Company 

Chambers, Mary D. : Nature Secrets, Atlantic Monthly Press 

Chapman, Allen : The Radio Boys with the Forest Rangers, Grosset 
and Dunlap 

Cheley, F. H. : The Boy ScoiU Trail Blazers, Barse and Company 

Gregor, E. R. : Jim Mason, Backwoodsman, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany 

Grey, Zanc : The Young Forester, Grosset and Dunlap 

Henderson, O. : Jungle Roads and Other Travels of Roosevelt, E. P. 
Dutton and Company 

Lange, D.: Good Times in the Woods, Newson and Company 

London, Jack ; The Call of the Wild, The Macmillan Company 

RoU-\Vheelcr, Francis: The Boy with the U. S. Foresters, Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Company 

Sabin, E. L. ; Pluck on the Long Trail, Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany 

Theiss, L. E. : The Young Wireless Operator — as a Fire Patrol, 
W. A. Wilde Company 

Wallace, D. : Crit-A-Plenty, Grosset and Dunlap 


REPORT OF BOOKS READ BY INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS DURING 

THE YEAR 


Each boy was given a square on a chart. When he took a 
book the title of it was written under his name. When he had 


finished reading it and reported 
title. 

Charles 

Jim Mason, Backwoodsman* 
Grit-A-Plenty* 

The Young Forester* 

The Forest Runners* 

Pluck on the Long Trail* 

Daniel Boone atid the Wilderness 
Road* 


on it a star was placed after the 

Bob 

The Boy Scouts in the Wilderness* 
The R^io Boys with the Forest 
Rangers* 

The Boy with the V . S. Foresters* 
The Young Forester* 

The Forest Runners* 

Jim Mason, Backwoodsman* 
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(HAkLKS 

The R'iJia liovs with llir Forest 
Rangers* 

The Hoy Sdtters* 


WiLUAM 

Grit- A -Plenty* 

The Riidio Boys with the Forest 
Rangers* 

The Boy Scout Trail BUizcrs* 

The Young Forester* 

Pluck on the lunig Trail* 

The Young Lion Hunter* 

Good Times in the Woods* 

Cari. 

Pluck on the f^ng Trail* 

Jim Mason. Packu'oodsnian* 

The Boy Scout J'rail Blazers* 

The Boy icith the IT S. Foresters* 
The Forest Runners* 

The Boy Scouts in the Wilderness* 
'The Young Forester* 

7' he Boy Settlers* 

The Boy Jimigrants* 

The Radio Boys with the Forest 
Rangers* 

The Young Wireless Operator — Ui 
a Fire Patrol* 

Grit-A-Pleniy* 

Wolf, the Storm Leader* 

The Call of the WUd* 

Eluer 

The Boy Seoul Trail Blasers* 

The Boy Scouts in the Wilderness* 
The Forest Runners* 


Bob 

Pluck on the Long Trail* 

The Bov Scout I'rail Blazers* 

The Call oj the Wild* 

The Young Wireless Operator — oj 
a Fire Patrol* 

The Young Lion Hunter* 

Good Times in the 
Wolf, the Storm Leader* 

The Bay limigrants* 

Grit-A-Plenty* 

Daniel Boone and the Wilderitess 
Road* 

Jack 

The Boy Settlers* 

The Boy Scouts in the Wilderness* 
The Boy with the U. S. Foresters* 
'The Radio Boys with the Forest 
Rangers* 

The Training of a Forester* 

The Young Forester* 

Daniel Boone aiul the Wilderness 
Road* 

Rorkrt 

The Field and Forest Handy Book* 
The. Young Forester* 

The Call of the Wild* 

The Forest Runners* 

Wolf, the Storm Leader* 
Grit-A-Plenty* 

The Boy Scouts in the Wilderness* 
Jim Mason, Backwoodsman* 

The Boy Settlers* 

The Young Lion Hunter* 

The Boy Scout Trail Blazers* 

The Boy Emigrants* 

The Radio Boys with the Forest 
Rangers* 

The Young Wirdess Operator — as 
a Fire Patrol* 

Charles 

Pluck on the Long Trail* 

Grit- A -Plenty* 

Wolf, the Storm Leader* 
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El^r 

Tfie Boy with llir U. S. Foresters* 
The Radio Boys loith the Forest 
Rangers* 

Pluck on the Long Trail* 

The Young Wireless Operator — as 
a Fire Patrol* 

Ray 

The Radio Boys with the Forest 
Rangers* 

The Young Forester* 

The Call of the Wild* 

The Forest Runners* 

The Boy Settlers* 

Roland 

T/u Forest Runtu:rs* 

Jim Afason, Backwoodsman* 


George 

The Young Forester* 

Pluck on the Ijmg Trail* 

The Radio Boys with the Forest 
Rangers* 

The Boy Scout Trail Blazers* 

The Young Lion Hunter* 

The Forest Runners* 

The Boy with the V . S. Foresters* 

Harvey 

Good Times in the Woods* 

Wolf, the Storm Leader* 

The Call of the Wild* 

Grit- A -Plenty* 

The Young Forester* 

The Young Lion Hunter* 

The Forest Runners* 


John 

Good Times in the Woods* 

The Radio Boys with the Forest 
Rangers* 

Wolf, the Storm Leader* 


Vincent 

Wolf, ll$e Storm Leader* 

The Radio Boys with the Forest 
Rangers* 

The Forest Runners* 

The Boy Scout Trail Blazers* 

Jim Afason, Backwoodsman* 

The Boy Scouts in the Wildcriuss* 
The Young Forester* 

Colin 

The Wireless Operator — as a Fire 
Patrol* 

The Boy Scout Trail Blazers* 

The Boy Scouts in the Wildcrtuss* 
The Radio Boys with the Forest 
Rangers* 


Harold 

Wolf, the Storm Leader* 

The Boy Scout Trail Blazers* 

Good Times in the Woods* 

The Radio Boys with the Forest 
Rangers* 

Pluck on the Long Trail* 
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Gilbert Dale 

The Wireless Operator — as a Fire 
Patrol* 

The Call of the Wild* 

The Voiiiig Forester* 

Pluck oil the Loiif^ Trail* 

The Boy Scouts in the Wilderness* 


JOILN 

Good Times in the Woods* 

Daniel Boone and the Wilderness 
Road* 

Pluck on the Long Trail* 

The Radio Boys with the Forest 
Rangers* 

The Boy Scouts in the Wilderness* 

The Young Forester* 

The Call 0/ the Wild* 

PAPER FROM THE FORESTRY CLXm 

Wftal Timber Means to Applclon 

1 he city of Appleton depends upon timber for its existence. 
If it cannot get pulpwood to run the numerous paper mills in 
Appleton and vicinity, the mills will have to move to a place 
where there are lots of trees and where they can grow easily. 
The moving of these mills means very much to Appleton, 
for fifty per cent of her working men are employed in the 
paper mills. ... If the mills move it will affect iron fac- 
tories, railroads, and other industries, thus taking away more 
people. . . . 

The reason our forests have gone so extensively is that the 
people, in a mad rush west, cut down and burned thousands of 


The Y'oung Forester* 

Wolf, the Storm Leader* 

The Radio Boys with the Forest 
Rangers* 

The Forest Runners* 

Good Times in the Woods* 

The i'oung Wireless OpenUor — as 
a Fire Patrol* 

The Boy Scouts in the Wilderness* 
The Boy Scout Trail Blazers* 
Grit-A-Plenty* 

The Call of the Wild* 

The Young Lion Hunter* 

Alfred 

The Boy Scout Trail Blazers* 

The Boy Scouts in the Wilderness* 
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acres of trees just to get them out of the way to make a road 
through the wilderness and start industries. 'I'hey never 
thought of what would happen to the forests if this was carried 
on very long. The lumbering industry and the destruction of 
merchantable timber consume 52 billion board feet yearly. 
About 40 billion feet of this is cut from virgin forest still left, 
and the rest from second growth. We are taking about 26 
billion feet yearly and growing 6 billion feet. We are cutting 
more of every class of timber than we arc growing. This and 
other waste of timber was carried on so that we haven’t enough 
timber to supply our needs. We now have in the United States 
enough timber to last 25 or 30 years, at the rale it is being used 
now. It wouldn’t last that long if we didn’t import some from 
foreign countries. 

Canada is still very thickly forested. Mills are buying 
large tracts of land there. 

Most of our pine, the last few years, has come from the pine 
forests of the South. 

One-half of the remaining forests in the United States are in 
the three Pacific states and sixty per cent west of the Great 
Plains. 

Since 1894 timber has been filling gaps in Eastern and Midille 
Western markets. Within 25 years the United Slates will have 
to import lumber entirely unless something Is done to check the 
timber waste. Two-thirds of our pulpwood is imported from 
Canada, whereat times it is so cold that men dare not go out for 
fear of freezing. 

Shipping timber is so costly that the mills have to move 
nearer forest lands or be at a disadvantage with other mills. 
When timber was plentiful it cost Si 5 or $20 per thousand 
feet but now it is $80 to $85. The railroad rates add another 
$10 or $15, which together total S95 per thousand board feet. 

There are thousands of acres of wasteland up North that are 
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suitable only for timber growing but nobody takes interest 
enough to reforest them. The high cost of timber affects 
home building and other building. It takes much timber 
to build a home and it takes a third or more of a man’s life 
to save enough money to build a modern sLx-room house. It 
costs six or seven thousand dollars to build a house of that 
kind. With the thought of the destruction and waste of our 
forests in view, what is to become of Appleton? 



CHAPTER XIV 


Nurses' Club 

OUTLINE OF SUBJECT MATTER 

I. Organization 

A. Election of officers 

B. Purpose of club 

1. To interest further those who have chosen this 

club by giving 

(a) Short resume of history of nursing 

(b) Information that is worth having 

(c) Account of opportunities open to nurses 

(1) Public 

(2) Private 

(3) Institutional 

(d) Brief summary of outstanding nurses 

(1) Florence Nightingale 

(2) Clara Barton 

(3) Lillian Wald 

2. To provide subject material for individuals in 

class, who will present it 

C. Bibliography 

1. Bolton, S. : Lives 0/ Girls Who Became Famous 

(Florence Nightingale and Clara Barton), 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company 

2. Dock. L. L., and Stewart, I. M. : Short History 

of Nursing, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
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3. Gardner. Mary Sewall: Public Beallh Nurse, 

The Macmillan Company 

4. Parkman, Mary R. : Heroines of Service 

(Clara Barton), The Century Com- 
pany 

II. Personal Hygiene 

A. Cleanliness 

1. Mind 

2. Body 

{a) Care of teeth ; foods that make strong 
bones ; necessity of visiting dentist once 
a year 

(6) Baths — cold and hot 

(c) Elimination 

(d) Care of hands and nails 

3. Clothing 

4. Foods — kinds 

5. Coughing and sneezing 

6. Dangers of spitting 

7. Dangers of public toilets and fountains 

B. Pure air — ventilation and temperature 

C. Activity 

1. Work 

2. Rest; number of hours’ sleep — under what 

conditions 

3. Play — kind 

D. Cosmetics 

I . Use and dangers 

E. Posture — correct and result of poor 

F. Care of eyes 

G. Bibliography 

I. Baker, S. J.: Child Hygiene, Harper and 
Brothers 
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2. Blount, R. E. : Health as a Heritage, Allyn and 

Bacon 

3. Rosenau, M. J., and others : Preventive Medi- 

cine and Hygiene, D. Appleton and Company 

4. Winslow, C. E. : Healthy Living, Charles E. 

Merrill Company 
III. Choice of patient’s room 

A. Comfort of patient 

1. Mentally 

2. Physically 

B. Location — so that it is convenient for person 

caring for ill person (near bathroom, etc.) 

C. Lighting, heating, and ventilation 

D. Desirability of little furniture 

E. Attractiveness of room 

1. Wall paper 

2. Color 

3. Consideration of likes and dislikes of the indi- 

vidual 

F. Location so as to be away from noise and kitchen 

odors 

G. Bibliography : 

1. Maxwell, A. C., and Pope, A. E. : Practical 

Nursing, G. P. Putnam's Sons 

2. Girl Scout Manual, Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 

Lexington Avc., New York City 
rV. Bed making 

A. Essentials necessary to consider before start 

1 . Room must be warm 

2. Clean linen must be in the room 

B. Demonstration 

1. With patient 

2. Without patient 
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C. Care of 

1 . Blankets 

2. Sheets and linen 

3. Mattress 

D. Discussion of kinds of beds 

1 . Hospital — advantage 

2. Home — advantage 

E. Technique of bed making 

1. Pulling sheets tight 

2. Brushing out crumbs 

3. Advantages of square corners 

4. Necessity of having bed clothes right length 

F. Bibliography 

1. MjLWvclk A. C., and Pope. A. E. : Practical 

Nursing, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

2. First Aid ^fanual, American National Red 

Cross, Washington, D. C. 

V. Bed bath 

A. Necessity of having all things needed in the room 
before starting 

1 . Fresh linen — for bed, patient, and bath 

2. Toilet articles 
(ii) Soap 

(6) Water 

(c) Alcohol and powder 

(d) Comb and brush 
(c) Tooth brush 

3. If patient is able to be up while bed is made 
(u) Kimono 

(b) Slippers 

(c) Comfortable chair 

(d) Blankets and pillows 

4. Right temperature 
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B. Carefully chosen conversation at all times 

C. Practice by students themselves after demon- 

stration 

D. Bibliography 

1. Maxwell, A. C., and Pope, A. E. ; Practical 

Nursing, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

2. Girl Scout Manual, Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lex- 

ington Avc., New York City 

3. First Aid Manual, American National Red 

Cross, Washington, D. C. 

VI. Temperature, pulse, and respiration 

A. Five ways for taking temperature and reasons 

for so doing 

1. Normal temperature 

2. How to read thermometers 

B. Normal pulse 

1. Where found — three places 

2. Of — 

(а) Infants 

(б) Adolescents 

(c) Adults — variance of men and women 

C. Respiration 

1. Definition 

2. How to count 

D. Relation of the three to each other 

E. Bibliography 

1. Same as for preceding lesson 

VII. Qualities we should acquire 

A. Good disposition 

B. Pleasing personality 

C. Ability to observe 

D. Obedience 
£. Neatness 
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F. Punctuality 

G. Sympathy and understanding 

H. Kindness 

I. Tact 

J. Education 

K. Quiet manner 

L. Quickness 

The students will suggest these qualities them- 
selves. 

VIII. Accidents and common ills — treatment 

A. Headache 

1 . Rest 

2. Fresh air 

3. Physic — simple 

B. Stomach ache 

1 . Rest 

2. Heat 

3. Cathartic 

4. Soda and water 

C. Colds 

1. Keep away from other people 

2. Observ'e other treatment above 

D. Burns caused by : 

1. Steam — soda, lard, butter 

2. Electricity — carron oil, etc. 

3. Water — soda, lard 

4. Acid — butter, grease 
$. Fire — carron oil, etc. 

E. Removing foreign body from eye 
I. Demonstrate 

F. Simple cuts 

1. Mercurochrome 

2. Wet bandage of chlorazenc solution 
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G. Sprain 

1. Soak in hot water if possible 

2. Bind tightly 

3. Keep sprained parts immovable 

H. Nose bleed 

1. Lay patient flat on back, arms over head 

2. Cold water on nose 

3. Piece of paper under lip 

4. Cold knife to back of neck 

I. Faint 

1. Lay patient flat on back without pillow 

2. Cold compress to forehead 

3. Loosen tight clothing about neck and waist 

4. Plenty of air 

5. Cover 

6. Smelling salts 

J. Sore throat 

1. Stay at home and keep away from crowds 

2. Gargle with warm water and salt 

K. Bibliography 

1. First Aid Afanual, American National Red 

Cross, Washington, D. C. 

2. Winslow, C. E. : Healthy Livingy Charles E. 

Merrill Company 
IX. Artificial respiration 

A. Kinds and use 

B. Demonstration 

C. Practice 
X. Bandaging 

A. Kinds 

1. Roller 

2. Triangular — use of slings and how to make 

and apply them 
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B. Uses 

C. Demonstration 

D. Practice 

XI. Visit to milk company 

A. Saw how and where milk was pasteurized 

B. Detailed information was given about milk from 

time it left the farmer to the time it reached the 
consumer 

XII. Visit to hospital 

XIII. Visit to Fire Department 

A. Saw the pulmotor 

B. Learned when and how it is used 

XIV. Introduction to infant care 

Bibliography 

Baker, S. J. : Child Hygietu, Harper and Brothers 
Bolton, S : Lives of Girls Who Bccatno Famous, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company 

Cook, Edward: .4 Short Life of Florence Nightingale, The Mac- 
millan Company 

Gulick, L. H. : Emergencies, Cinn and Company 
Hasbouck, Gertrude, and Morgan, Mary: Manual of Infant //y* 
giene, State Board of Health, Madison, Wisconsin 
Hutchinson, W. : Preventable Diseases, Houghton Miffin Com- 
pany 

Jewett, Frances G. : The Next Generation, Ginn and Company 
Maxwell, A. C., and Pope, A. E. : Practical Nursing, G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons 

Parkman, Mary R. : Heroines of Service, The Century Company 
Payne, E. G. : Education in Accident Prevention, Lyons and Car- 
nahan 

Payne, E. G. : Education in Health, Lyons and Carnahan 
Rosenau, M. J., and others : Preventive Medicine, D. Appleton and 
Company 
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Wald, Lillian : House on Henry Street, Henry Holt and Company 
Winslow, C. E. : Healthy Living, Charles E. Merrill Company 
Girl ScoiU Maniuil, Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Ave., New 
York City 

First Aid Manual, National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

WEEKLY REPORTS 

Weekly Report of Nurses* Club 
Leader 

Date Jan. 29 

1 . Plan for next week 

Short review of preceding lesson with any additional ma- 
terial on that lesson. The new lesson will be on bed 
making. 

2. To-day’s aim 

To show that great care should be taken in choosing a 
room (if there is a choice) for a patient and that the 
patient and his welfare should be considered 

3. Method 

Questions and answers from the girls in charge of the 
meeting together with a report on material found from 
readings assigned 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

What exposure should be chosen for an invalid ? 
Why? 

(б) Good contributions 

{c) Books read and amount of reading done 

Practical Nursingy Girl Seoul Manual, First Aid 
Manual 
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{J) Report of what was done 

'I'hc meeting was called to order by the president and 
the roll was taken. One new member joined the 
club. The secretary read the minutes of the last 
meeting. They stood approved. Before the busi- 
ness of the day was taken up there was a motion 
ma<lc and seconded that each girl bring three cents 
a week as <lues. which would later pay car fare in 
making trips to various places that have a definite 
relation to the course. 'I'he girls decided that a 
southwest room would be most desirable because 
there would be sun most of the day (except in the 
summer, when they felt it might be too warm). 
A southeast room was suggested, but someone said 
that that might annoy one who is ill, for the sun 
would rise too early and tlie morning was or did not 
seem as long as the afternoon to a person in bed. 
They suggested that the room be the quietest, and 
free from kitchen odors, and located as near the bath- 
room as possible. There was considerable discus- 
sion on the wall paper used ; the color must be rest- 
ful to the eyes, and the design such that it will have 
a desirable influence on the mind of the patient. 
Regarding ventilation, they felt sure that a double 
exposure would aid this, although they were careful 
to mention that there should not be a draft on the 
patient and the ways and means they would use to 
prevent such a thing occurring. Special stress was 
given to the use of blankets, chairs, and the like to be 
used in place of screens in the house where the latter 
are not available. We made the lesson practical 
and gave in detail substitutes that may be used in 
the home. 
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Weekly Report of Nurses’ Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 5 

1. Plan for next week 

How to make a bed with a patient and without a patient. 
Articles necessary in doing this and in giving a bath 

2. To-day’s aim 

(а) 'I each the correct way to make a bed 

(б) Have pupils understand why certain kinds of beds, 

mattresses, and bedding are desirable 

3. Method 

(a) Reading 

(b) Questions 

(c) Demonstrations 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 

Why should the patient’s bed be high ? 

What kind of mattress should a patient have? 

What kind of bedding should be used? 

(b) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 
Practical Nursing 

(d) Report of what was done 

The business meeting was finished in a short time. 
There was a brief discussion on ventilation. Then 
the topic for the day was started by the three girls 
who were chosen the week previous. They started 
discussion by the use of questions. The girls were 
thoroughly interested in the demonstration. Ques- 
tions were asked which showed the girls were 
thinking. 
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Weekly Report of Nurses’ Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 12 

1. Plan for next week 

(a) Demonstration of bed bath ; essentials necessary 
(/>) Correlation of new and old lesson 

2. To-day’s aim 

Making bed with patient in it ; care of patient ; combing 
hair ; turning patient (frequently — reasons) 

3. Method 
Demonstration 

Questions asked of the class by those in charge of the 
lesson 

4. Report of work accomplished 
(a) Good questions asked 

(i) Good contributions 
(r) Books read and amount of reading done 
Practical Nursing 
{d) Report of what was done 

Meeting was called to order by the president and the 
minutes of the last meeting read and accepted. 

A E had read an article on chlorine gas 

— its use and advantages — in the Review 0/ Reviews 
for January, from which she gave an interesting re- 
port. Some of the girls had heard of the treatment 
being successfully used, and others said they knew of 

cases where it had not helped. G P asked 

questions of the class directly relating to the subject. 
A demonstration followed. The members of the 
class participated in turn. It was satisfying to know 
that so many of the group had practiced that which 
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they learned the week before. Questions asked 
showed that the girls had observed, when they had a 
chance, the care given sick folks. The meeting was 
most businesslike, and all the girls were there to get 
all they could. The dues were paid and the meeting 
adjourned at 11 145. 

Weekly Report of Nurses* Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 26 

1. Plan for next week 

{a) How to take temperature, pulse, and respiration — 
normal and abnormal 

(6) How to amuse the sick — the necessity of carefully 
choosing conversation 

(c) Review questions on preceding lesson 

2. To-day’s aim 

Definitely demonstrate the value of a bed bath and the 
way it should be given 


3. Method 

Demonstration, questions 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 

(c) Report of what was done 

Meeting called to order by the president. (I had to 
be out of the room for several minutes at eleven 
o’clock. The roll was called and the meeting went 
on just as though I had been in the room. This 
pleased me much.) The minutes of the last meeting 

were read and accepted. G P and R 

P had charge of the lesson. They asked ques- 
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lions which led to the demonstration and made the 
girls think of how and why things should be done. 
After the bath was given, the preceding lesson was 
reviewed by giving the class in turn the opportu- 
nity of making the bed with the patient in it. While 
they worked they explained what tliey were doing 
and why. This helped prove to me that they had 
really learned something. Each girl seemed most 
interested and was anxious to do her best. 

Weekly Report of Nurses’ Club 
Leader 

Date Mar. 5 

1. Plan for next week 

Common ills and their treatment ; emergencies 

2. To-day’s aim 

To show the relation of pulse, temperature, and respiration 
to health of individual ; the reason why we have tliem 

3. Method 
Questions, illustration 

4. Rc|x>rt of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 

Respiration defined by one of the girls after she took a 
breath — inhalation and exhalation of air 
(c) Books read and amount of reading done 
{d) Report of what was done 

Meeting called to order by the president. Roll called 
and the minutes of the last meeting read. Because 
the time went so fast we neglected to choose anyone 
to have charge of the meeting. H S gave 
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a report she had read on cleanliness, “ Germs and 
Their Spread.” We discussed in detail the meaning 
of temperature of the body ; the normal temperature 
and where it might be taken ; the reason for taking 
it in various places; the advantage of one over the 
other; and what a rise in temperature might mean. 
The normal pulse and respiration of dilTerent aged 
groups were <liscusse<I. 'I he girls found the various 
places that a pulsation was found and we listed them. 
'I'hey a.sked wliy pulses <lilTered so in the young and 
ol<l and we listed them. 'I'hey asked the reasons 
for normal and abnormal pulsations. A discussion 
followed. 'I'hey learned how to take a pulse and 
count respiration ; the significance of each and how 
they are related to temperature. The meeting 
adjourned at ii : 45. 

Weekly Report of Nur ses* Club 
Leader 

Date Mar. 12 

1. Plan for next week 

Common ills and their treatment; emergencies (ronZ/wnci/) 

2. To-day’s aim 

'I'o show the variance of pulse and respiration in even the 
small group ; some of the common emergencies and ills 
which arc often necessary to meet — prevention and 
treatment of them 

3. Method 

Questions and narrative reports of experiences some may 
have had 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 
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Why isn't it good to throw water on a burn? 

What is the object of irrigating the eye after acid injury ? 

(6) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

(d) RejX)rt of what was done 

The meeting was called to order ; the minutes of the 
previous meeting read and approved. After showing 
a picture of the range of pulses and respirations of the 
entire group on the blackboard, a discussion on the 
subject was held. Following this the topic changed 
to some of the common accidents in the home and 
their cause and treatment. 

The following suggestions were made as good materials 
to use for burns : carron oil, soda bicarbonate paste, 
lard, butter, cold cream, vaseline, sweet oil, kerosene, 
and flour. One of the girls told of an experience 
her father had. His arm was scalded. One of his 
coworkers threw cold water on it. This made the 
condition much worse. This made a lasting impres- 
sion on the girls. Acid burn of the eye was dis- 
cussed. It was decided that clean lukewarm water 
as an irrigation was proper to use immediately, be- 
fore even calling a doctor. It was decided that a 
doctor should always be consulted when an accident 
of that kind occurs. The time was gone when 
we had gone only this far; so the meeting was 
adjourned. 

Weekly Report of Nurses’ Club 
Leader 

Date April 2 

I . Plan for next week 

Demonstration of the baby’s bath 
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2. To-day’s aim 

Show the reasons and need for proper care 

3. Method 

Example of children who have suffered both mentally and 
physically because of unintelligent care 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 

'rhe girls spoke of seeing babies and small children in 
the movies and on the street at night. They gave 
reasons why they thought that was bad. 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

{d) Report of what was done 

The girls were shown how important it is for a child to 
have a good start in life. The baby and his start in 
the world were compared to the foundation of a 
building. The baby is about as helpless as anyone 
could be and wholly depcTulent on those who care for 
him. It surely does not seem fair that a baby should 
be brought into the world and be given unintelligent 
care and later suffer both mentally and physically 
because of it. All babies have a right to intelligent 
care and it was decided that it is up to us to do our 
share in helping to propagate such a plan. Unintel- 
ligent care is partly due to ignorance or lack of educa- 
tion. "It is safer, kinder, easier, and cheaper to 
keep a baby well and healthy than to cure him after 
he is sick or defective.” 


The following is a report taken by a stenographer at a 
Nurses’ Club meeting : 
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rhiUlren bandaged one another. 

Spiral l)andage of forearm 

Start at wrist, anchor, and work upward. Hold at same 
place and floj) at siune spot each time. Don’t cover elbow, 
but anchor above elbow. 

Two children did the finger bandage. 

Questions asked : 

Are you comfortable? Yes or no. 

Demonstration : 

Fractured elbow explainerl. Temporary bandaging until a 
doctor’s help is available was demonstrated. 

Gauze or cloth, for bandaging, cut in long strips, about two 
inches wide, two yards long. Pad both ends of splint. Start 
dressing at elbow and go up. Then work down. Pad lower 
end of splint and all prominences. 

Discussion for next time : Sling, tourniquet 

May 17 

In reviewing the year’s work the students asked each other 
the following questions: 

Question : What would you do if you were out on a lonely 
road and the person you were with was bitten by a snake ? 

Answer : First suck the poison from the wound and spit it 
out. Then tie something above the wound so that the 
poison will not get into the body. Then take the per- 
son to some place for medical aid. 

Question : If you were riding in an airplane and it went into 
a nose dive and hit the ground and the person you were 
with was knocked unconscious, what would you do? 

Answer : Take the person out of reach of the gasoline tank, 
as that is liable to explode. Take him about 25 yards 
away. Lay him down and prop his shoulders up, not his 
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head. If there are any open bleeding cuts, apply the 
tourniquet above them. His skull may be fractured ; so 
it is best to take him to a doctor as soon as possible. 

Question : Tell four different plasters, how to make them, 
and how to put them on. 

Answer: Flaxseed: Flaxseed, hot water, and flour. Mix 
well. Boil and when it becomes slimy put on a cloth 
and then cover with another cloth and then apply it 
to skin. Oil the cloth before applying the plaster. 
When the skin becomes red take the plaster off. 
Mustard: Take two tablespoons of mustard, one-half cup 
flour, and hot water. Then put on stove and boil until 
a paste is formed. Then put on cloth and cover with 
another cloth and apply on chest. Oil cloth before ap- 
plying application. Look every three or live minutes 
to see if chest is red and when skin becomes red remove 
the application. 

Onion: Slice onions, mix them with flour and water, then 
dry. Pul on cloth and cover with another cloth and 
put on chest. When skin becomes irritated, remove. 
Bread and milk: Soak bread in milk and put in cloth. 
'I'hen apply to sore. Used for felons. 

Question : Name three kinds of bandages an<l tell how to 
apply each. 

Answer: Head: Take square piece of cloth, spread on head, 
and hold in place by roller bandage around and around 
the head. Fasten bandage with safety pin. 

Eye: Square of gauze over affected eye. See that other 
eye is not covered. Use roller bandage to hold patch 
in place. Apply same as you would for head bandage, 
varying bandage over eye dressing. 

Sling: Take square piece of cloth and fold diagonally. 
Put under arm so that it has a place to rest the wrist. 
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Then put around neck, tying in a double knot — not 
over spine. Wrist must be higher than the elbow or 
patient will complain of pain. 

Question ; A little boy has a bloody nose. How would you 
stop it? 

Answer : Use paper towels and water. Put wet pad on back 
of neck and bridge of nose. If it does not stop, lay patient 
down with his head raised a trifle and continue cold com- 
presses. 

Question : If you were on a lonely road and met a child with 
the lower part of his arm broken, what would you do? 

Answer ; One must use what he has. I would take my tie 
for bandage and two pieces of a branch of a tree as tem- 
porary splints and, if I had another piece of cloth, I would 
make a sling of it. Then I would pin it to the child’s 
clothing. 

Question : If someone was caught in a trap in the woods and 
the nearest farmhouse was one-half mile away, how would 
you get him there? 

Answer: Try to open trap and apply handkerchief to 
wound, if necessary. If he is unable to walk with that 
foot, take a stick and use it as a crutch and take him to a 
road. Perhaps a person in a car will happen along and 
will give assistance. 

Question : If you were going through a canyon and the per- 
son with you slipped and fell down into the water, what 
would you do ? 

Answer: Try to get down the side of the canyon, get into 
the water and, if the person is conscious, have him put his 
hands on rescuer’s shoulders and swim to shore. Then 
climb up the canyon by means of the bushes and pieces of 
stone sticking out. 


CHAPTER XV 


Mechanics’ Clubs 

OUTLINE FOR ELECTRIC CLUB 

I. History of electricity 

What is electricity? — Werwotl, O. : Trowbridge School 
of Practical Electricity, Vols. I and VI 

II. Fundamentals of electricity 

Magnetism, static, simple cells, principle of dynamo, 
generator, motor, condenser, transformer, telephone, 
telegraph 
References 

Adams, J. H. : Harper's Electricity Book for 
Boys 

Doubleday, Russell : Stories of Ittventors 
Gibson, C. R. : Electricity of To-day 
Gibson, C. R. : Our Good Slave, Electricity 
Jackson, D. C., Jackson, J. P., and Black, N. H. : 

Elementary Electricity and Magnetism 
Kirkman, M. M.: Electricity Applied to Railroads 
Sloane, T. 0. : Electric Toy Making for Amateurs 

III. Uses of electricity 

A. In the home 

B. In transportation 

C. In communication 

D. In industries and agriculture 
£. In medicine and science 
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IV. Sources of electricity 

A. Natural 

B. Artificial 

V. Latest developments 

VI. Possible new uses 

VII. Electrical apparatus and toys that can be made at home 
or in school 
References 

Adams, J. H. : Harper's Elcdricity Book for Boys 
Sloanc, T. O. : Electric Toy for Afuatcurs 

Current magazines 

OUTLINE FOR MECHANICS’ CLUB 

I. History of machinery 

How it has taken place of handwork in 

A. The home 

B. Transportation 

C. Industries 

D. War 

E. Communication 

F. Agriculture 

G. Recreation 
References 

Chase, A., and Clow, E. : Stories of Industries, 
Books I and II 

Cochrane, C. H. : Wonders of Modern Mechanism 
Crump, Irving: Boys' Book of Railroads 
II. Study of metals best fitted for various parts of machinery, 
as to strength, durability, hardness, fusibility, malle- 
ability, expense, beauty 
References 

Bassett, Sara Ware : The Story of Glass 
Samuel, E. I. : The Story of Iron 
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Smythc, J. A. : Lead 
Notes for a history of lead 

III. Relations between sources of raw materials and places of 

industrial activity 

IV. What can we do in our shop? 

A. Machine repair 

B. Experimenting with gears, levers, etc. 

C. Mechanical toys 

1. Tin can toys 

2. Lead casting 

V. Toy repairs 

References 

Bassett, Sara Ware : The Slory of Glass 
Cochrane, C. H. : Wonders of Modern Mechanism 
Darrow, Floyd L. : The Boys' Own Book of Great 
Inventions 

Doubleday, Russell : Stories of Inventors 
Henley, Hobart : Soldering and Bronzing 
Hopkins, G. M. : Home Mechanics for Amateurs 
Kelley, J. G. : The Boy Mineral Collectors 
Rolt-Whccler, Francis; The Boy with the U. S. In- 
ventors 

Smythc, J. A. ; I^ad 


OUTLINE FOR WOODWORKING CLUB 

I. How mankind always did and always will depend on wood 
References : Histories 

II. Sources of raw materials 
Reference 

Greeley, W. B. : Wood for the Nation 

III. Study of woodworking industries of Appleton 
A. Furniture 
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B. Toys 

C. Paper 

D. Lumber 

E. Alilhvork 

IV. Woodworking process and finishes 

V. 'I'liings we can make with wood in the shop — toys, 

models, furniture 
References 

Adams, J. H. : Harper's Indoor Book for Boys 
Beard, Patten : The Jolly Book oj Boxcrajt 
Brown. N. C'. : Forest Products, Their Manufacture 
and Use 

Bryant, R. C.. Lumber 

Cross, C. F.,and others : Wood Pulp and Its Uses 
Griffith, I. S. : Woodwork for Beginners 
Raeth, G. A. : Home Furniture Making 
Rolt-Wheelcr, Francis: The Boy with the U. S. In- 
ventors 

Sanford, F. G. : Art Craft for Beginners 

ORGANIZATION AND WORK OF MECHANICS* CLUB 

Wheaton was elected president. 

Order of procedure : Ten minutes each week for reports on 
special subjects. Thirty-five minutes for work on toys and 
projects. Every second week, fifteen minutes given for 
lecture by the leader. Club divided into three groups, namely, 
Electric Club, Mechanics’ Club, and Woodworking Club. 
Each group had a coach selected by the leader. Coach re- 
ported at close of each meeting as to work, books, and names 
of members to give special ten-minute report next meeting. 
The whole club participated in electricity demonstrations at 
high school by Mr. . 
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Weekly Report of Mechanics * Club 
Leader 

Date Jan. 22 

1. Plan for next week 

Two boys who had electrical work last year, are to 
coach the new members in experiments in static elec- 
tricity. Woodworking department is to submit work- 
ing plans for correction and discussion. Mechanics 
are to bring their own equipment. 

2. To-day’s aim 

Organize club. Elect a president and four assistants. 
Reading list to be given to the members. Pamphlets 
to be given to the electric department and a list of 
material for members to bring. 

3. Method 

Officers to be elected according to parliamentary rules. 
Lay plans and methods for best way of working our 
four groups. 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 

(b) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 
id) Report of what was done 

The meeting was grouped into four sections, i.e., elec- 
tricity, woodwork, tin toys, and mechanics. President 
of club was elected. Work laid out for next meeting. 
Eleclrkily: Read Part I, in government pamphlet, and 
bring apparatus called for in experiments i, 2, and 3. 
Woodwork : Plans for work to be laid out by each member 
for next meeting. 

Mechanics: Each member to bring some machine to 
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be repaired and to have a report on some late inven- 
tion. 

Tin toys: No one signed up for this section. 

Weekly Report of Mechanics’ Club 
Leader 

Date Jan. 29 

1. Plan for next week 

Electricity: Work experiments in magnetism and static 
electricity. 

W ood'ivork : Lecture on wood products of Hosleton. 
Mechtinics: Assignment of topic for each member. Work 
on machine repair. 

2. To-day’s aim 

Teach relationship between magnetism and electricity. 
Static and magnetism. Boys to work on separate 
problems in woodwork and mechanics. 

3. Method 

Electric section went to high school laboratory, where 

Mr. demonstrated. Woodwork and mechanics 

divisions worked in shop. 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

(d) Report of what was done 

Magnets and their magnetic fields were demonstrated 
at the high-school physics laboratory. Magnets, 
compasses, iron filings, paper, and blue prints were 
used. It was demonstrated that the earth is a 
magnet. Two kinds of static electricity, positive 
and negative, were demonstrated by the use of 
hard rubber stick, glass rod, silk, and pith balls. 
The static machine was demonstrated. 
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Weekly Report of Mechanics’ Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 5 

1. Plan for next week 

Electricity: Submit drawing for buzzer. 

Mechanics: Devote forty-five minutes in reading to 
stimulate interest. 

Woodwork: Arouse interest in models of work. 

2. Method 

Electricity: Boys divided into three groups, each group 
having a coach (one of the boys had this work last 
year). Experiments with magnets. 

Mechanics: Read and discuss books. Plan projects to 
work out. 

Woodwork: Work laid out for models. 

3. Report of work accomplished 
(a) Good questions asked 
{b) Good contributions 

The suggestion was made that we have ten minutes 
for a report on something that would interest the 
whole group. 

Weekly Report of Mechanics ’ Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 12 
I . Plan for next week 

Electricity: Study of web cell battery and work on buzzer 
coils 

Woodwork : Work on projects 

Mechanics: Molding lead wheels for toy locomotive and 
train 
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2. To-day’s aim 

Electricity: Explanation of principle of buzzer and work on 
models of buzzer 
Wood'd'ork : Work on models 
Mechanics : Planning a miniature railroad 

3. Method 

Electricity: Drawings made of buzzers; magnetic field 
around current-bearing wire studied 
Woodu'ork: Bench work 
Mechanics : Molds made for casting car wheels 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 

Suggestion of molding car wheels of solid lead rather 
than making them of tin 
(f) Books read and amount of reading done 
Books not checked 
(rf) Report of what was done 

Weekly Report of Mechanics* Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 19 

1. Plan for next week 

Electricity: Study of principles of transformer; work on 
coils 

Woodwork: Project work 

Mechanics: Laying plans for miniature railroad 

2. To-day’s aim 

Electricity: To teach the principle of alternating current 
and its use in transformers so that we may know the 
principle of motors 
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3. Method 

Lecture at board ; drawings made to explain magnetic 
fields around current-bearing wires 
Woodwork: Bench work 
Mechanics: Bench work 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 

Suggestions made that boys bring jars for batteries 
and their toy electrical machinery from home 
(c) Books read and amount of reading done 
Slcoe and the Steam Engine — Kenneth 
The Boys' Own Book of Great Inventions — Bigelow 
Ted and the Telephone — Clifford 
(</) Report of what was done 

Several dry cells were used to demonstrate magnetic 
field around current-bearing wire. Compass used as 
indicator. A few wires made around coil magnetized 
it. Transformers used and demonstrated for alter- 
nating current. 


LIBRARY 

The following books were in the Mechanics’ Club library : 

Adams, J. H. : Harper's Machinery Book for Boys, Harper and 
Brothers 

Bassett, G. W. : Ted and the Telephone, Little, Brown and Company 
Bassett, Sara Ware : Steve and the Steam Engine, Little, Brown and 
Company 

Beard, D. C. : Autotnolive Trade Training, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Beard, D. C. : The Jack of All Trades, Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Beard, D.C. : Shelters, Shacks, and Shanties, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons 
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I)a\ i<, W. S. : Practical Amateur Photography, Little, Brown and 
Company 

Forman, S. C., : Stories oj Useful Inventions, The Century Company 
Meadoweroft, \V. H. : Boy's Life oJ Edison, Harper and Brothers 
Morgan, A. P. : Boys Home Book of Science and Construction, 
Lolhrtjp, Lee and Shepard Company 
Parkman, Mary R. : Conquestsof The Century Company 

Sliafer, 1). C. : Harper's Beginning Electricity, Harper and Brothers 
Thatcher, Edward: Making Tin Can Toys, J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany 

Wade. Mary H. : The Light Bringers, Little, Brown and Company 
The Model T Ford Car, Sales Equipment Company, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Other References 

Adams, J. H.: Harper's Electricity Books for Boys, Harper and 
Brothers 

Adams, J. H. : Harper's Indoor Book for Boys, Harper and Brothers 
Adams. J. H. : Harper's Machinery Book for Boys, Harjier and 
Brothers 

Bassett. Sara Ware : The Story of Glass, Penn Publishing Company 
Bassett, Sara Ware: Ted and the Telephone, Little, Brown and 
Company 

Beard, Patten: The Jolly Book of Boxcrafl, Frederick A. Stokes 
Company 

Brown, N. C. : Forest Products, Their Manufacture and Use, John 
Wiley and Sons 

Bryant, R. C. : Lumber, John Wiley and Sons 
Chase. A., and Clow, E. : Stories of Industries, Books I and II, 
Educational Publishing Company 
Cochrane, C. H. : Wonders of Modern Mechanism, J. B. Lippincott 
Company 

Cross, C. F., and others: Wood Pulp and Its Uses, The Van Nos- 
trand Company 

Crump, Irving : Boys' Book of Railroads, Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany 
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Darrow, Floyd L. : The Boys' Oum Book of Grcal ItivcHliotts, The 
Macmillan Company 

Doubleday, Russell: Stories of Inventors, Grosset and Dunlap 
Gibson, C. R. : Electricity of To-day, J. B. LippincoU Company 
Gibson, C. R. : Onr Good Slave, Electricity, J. B. Lippincolt Com- 
pany 

Griflith, I. S. : Woodwork for Beginners, Manual Arts Press 
Henley, Hobart : Soldering and Bronzing 

Jackson D. C., Jackson, J. P., and Black. N. H. : Elementary 
Electricity and Magnetism, The Macmillan Company 
Kelley, J. G. : Boy Mineral Collectors, J. B. Lippincolt Company 
Kirkman.M.M.: £/cc/ricj7y /I /»/»/jW/o/?ut/ro<;i/j,Crappley, Phillips 

Company 

Raelh, G. A. : llome Furniture Making, Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany 

Rolt-Wheclcr, Francis : The Boy with the U. S. Inventors, Lolhrop, 
Lee and Shepard Company 

Samuel, E. I. : The Story of Iron, Penn Publishing Company 
Sanford, F. G. : Art Craft for Beginners, The Century Company 
Sloanc, T. 0. : Electric Toy Making for Amateurs, Norman W. 

Henley Publishing Company 
Smythe, J. A. : Lead, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons 
Werwotl, O.: Trowbridge School of Practical Electricity, Vols. I 
and VI 
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Salesmanship Club 

SALESMANSHIP OUTLINE 

I. How can a business be built up through service? 
References 

Brisco, N. A.: Retail Salesmanship, pp. 118-127 
Mardcn, O. S., and MacGrail, J. F. : Selling Things, 

PP- 95'*95 

Norton, H. R. : A Textbook on Retail Selling, pp. 
172-186 

II. How docs health affect salespeople? 

References 

Brisco, N. A. : Retail Salesmatiship, pp. 29-44 
Mardcn, O. S., and MacGrail, J. F. : Selling Things, 
pp. 226-250 

III. How docs the appearance of salespeople affect the 

customers ? 

References 

Brisco, N. A. : Retail Salesmanship, pp. 45*70 
Mardcn, 0. S., and MacGrail, J. F. ; Selling Things, 
pp. 19-28 

Norton, H. R. : A Textbook on Retail Selling, pp. 38-52 

IV. How should merchandise be cared for, arranged, and 

displayed ? 

Reference 

Norton, H. R. ; A Textbook on Retail Selling, pp. 61-86 
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V. How should a sale be conducted ? 

References 

Brisco, N. A. : Retail Salesmanship, pp. 165-187 
Marden, 0 . S., and MacGrail, J. F. : Selling Things, 
pp. 19-28, 37-47. 71-79. 105-112 
Norton, H.R. : A Textbook on Retail Selling, 

VI. What is the value of advertising? 

References 

Brisco, N. A. : Retail Salesmanship, pp. 141, 165, 212, 
218-246 

Norton, H. R.: A Textbook on Retail Selling, 218- 
246 

Nystrom, P. H. : Retail Selling, pp. 241-252 

VII. What are some of the types of customers and how should 
each type be treated ? 

References 

Brisco, N. A. ; Retail Salesmanship, pp. 151-163 
Norton, H. R. : A Textbook on Retail Selling, pp. 187- 
203 

Nystrom, P. H. : Economics oj Retailing, p. 85 

WXEKLV REPORTS 

Weekly Report of Salesmanship Club 
Leaders 

Date Jan. 22 

1. Plan for next week 

Talk on salesmanship by Mr. from Company 

2. To-day’s aim 

Organization of the Salesmanship Club ; discussion of 
work to be done during the year 

3. Method 

Elect officers ; discuss plans for the year 
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Report of work accomplished 
((0 Good questions asked 
(/i) Good contributions 

(1) Suggestion to make salesmanship booklet 

(2) Description of stores, given by a girl who lived in 

Germany 

(3) Experiences in salesmanship related 
(r) Books read and amount of reading done 
(</) Report of what was done 

At the first meeting of the Salesmanship Club officers 
for the year were elected. After this was done each 
member was given a questionnaire made up of 
three questions, as follows : 

(1) What are some of the things you would like to 

learn about salesmanship? 

(2) What are some of the things you would like to do in 

the Salesmanship Club? 

(3) What experience have you had in selling articles? 

Some thought they would like to learn to be clerks; 

others wanted to learn how to conduct a busi- 
ness. 

Suggestions about what they would like to do were : 
visit a store to get more ideas; get a clearer 
idea of what a clerk should know ; get actual 
experience in salesmanship; learn to wrap 
neat packages. 

Their experiences in salesmanship varied. One had 
been a clerk in an aunt’s ten-cent store in a 
small town ; one had helped in a grocery store 
for three weeks ; and still another had been a 
clerk in a store in Germany. During the class 
one member suggested making a booklet of 
articles found in magazines on salesmanship. 
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The rest of the period was spent in telling of ex- 
periences in selling articles. Two of the most 
important essentials of selling were brought out 
by one of the members, who had been trjnng 
to sell bluing in a house-to-house canvass. 
Practically all customers had no use for the 
bluing, for someone had just canvassed the 
territory. The need for the article was not felt 
in that neighborhood ; therefore it could not be 
sold. This same member had already learned 
from experience that a pleasing personality was 
necessary, for he said, “ Vou have to be polite or 
they won’t buy.” 

Weekly Report of Salesma nship Club 
Leaders 

Date Ja n. 29 

1 . Plan for next week 

Discuss service 

(1) How can a business be built up through service? 

(2) What different methods can be used to give good 

service? 

2. To-day’s aim 

To give members a general idea of salesmanship 

3. Method 

Lecture on salesmanship by a salesman. Good thought 
questions asked 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 

(b) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 
Nystrom, P. H. : Retail Selling 
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(</) Report of what was done 

Mr. , a salesman from a department store, spoke 

to the club. He told of the value of a trained sales- 
man to a department store. When these trained 
salesmen are given positions, they seem to know 
immediately what their duties are. Some of the 
duties are : keeping stock, counting change, making 
out sales checks, and wrapping parcels. Knowing 
these things upon entering the store is of great value 
to the company. Every clerk is given the preference 
of the department in which he wishes to work, for 
the person who is vitally interested in some phase of 
work docs better in it than in any other. He also 
spoke about the deportment of clerks, bringing out 
the fact that a clerk must be punctual, that he must 
be attentive to his own department, and that he 
never should be found chewing gum or lunching dur- 
ing working hours. He stated that two of the 
biggest problems of a department store were group 
gossiping and inability to write figures distinctly. 
A little introduction was given to the question to be 
discussed at the next meeting. Service is necessary 
to all professions. The doctor, teacher, nurse, and 
lawyer all sell their services. 

Weekly Report of Salesmanship Club 
Leaders 

Date Feb. 12 

1 . Plan for next week 

Continue discussion on service ; demonstration and 
lecture by a traveling salesman 

2. To-day’s aim 

To bring out more good points on how to give the best 
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service, including deliveries, telephone orders, and 
exchanges 

3. Method 

General discussion led by Mr. 

4. Report of work accomplished 
(</) Good questions asked 

(1) What should be done if there is just one clerk and 

three customers in a department? 

(2) How should exchanges be treated? 

(/>) Good contributions 

One member suggesletl that a clerk from some other 
department be called in case there were more cus- 
tomers than clerks in a department. 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 
Occupations, 103 pages 
Men Who Sell Things, 70 pages 
Salesmanship, 1 50 pages 
id) RejKjrt of what was done 

Each member of the class was given a valentine, on the 
back of which a part of Peltibone’s ' Creed was 
written. This was: 

(1) To do the right thing, at the right time, in the right 

way. 

(2) To do some things better than they were ever 

done before ; to eliminate errors. 

(3) To know both sides of the question ; to be cour- 

teous. 

(4) To be an example; to work for the love of work, 
(s) To anticipate requirements ; to develop resources. 

(6) To recognize no impediments. 

(7) To master circumstances. 

> A local store. 
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(8) To act from reason rather than from rule. 

(9) To be satisfied with nothing short of perfection. 

Service is a magnet. It attracts customers more 

than either quality or price. If the service is inef- 
ficient, customers will be attracted to other stores 
in spite of price and quality. “Once a customer, 
not always a customer.” The making of friends 
is very necessary. A customer when approach- 
ing a department should always be recognized. 
A customer should be respected in the store just 
as if he were making a personal call in a home. 
In order to give the best service in deliveries, 
correct initials, names, and addresses should be 
obtained by the clerk. Accuracy along this 
line will save much delay. How should an 
exchange be treated ? A person returning goods 
should be treated as though he were purchasing 
instead of exchanging an article. There should 
be no arguing between customer and clerk. In 
case any argument should arise, the floor man- 
ager should be called. The customer should 
always be given the benefit of the doubt. 

A customer should be made comfortable by being 
given the privilege of using reading rooms, rest 
rooms, check rooms, public telephones, post 
oflSce service, and mail orders. 

Weekly Report of Salesmanship Club 
Leaders 

Date Feb. 19 

I . Plan for next week 

Discussion of how health affects salespeople 
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2. To-day’s aim 

To bring out more good points on service and to enu- 
merate all of them 

3. Method 

Questions on all the different phases already covered 

4. Report of work accomplished 
((]) Good questions asked 

Should a customer’s package and change be given to 
him at the same time? Why? 

(6) Good contributions 

A clerk should never misrepresent goods, because it will 
reflect on the store’s method of doing business. 

(c) Report of what was done 

These questions were discussed : 

(1) What is the chief purpose of a retail store? 

(2) What in the main distinguishes one store from 

another? 

(3) State two divisions of service. 

(4) What are the requisites for creating a favorable 

first impression ? 

(5) Why should care be exercised in the opening 

remarks to a customer? 

(6) Why should the benefits of a sale be mutual? 

(7) Why should salespersons present only the true 

qualities of goods? 

(8) Why docs service often require a knowledge of 

sizes? 

(9) Mention several forms of service features in 

stores. 

(10) Why should package and change be received at 
the same time? 

(i i) Why do some delivery boys cause dissatisfaction ? 
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Weekly Report of Salesmanship Club 
Leaders 

Date March 19 

1. Plan for next week 

N’isit to a store to get some experience in making sales, 
writing out sales checks, counting out change, and 
wrapping packages 

2. T o-day’s aim 

Dramatization of a sale of mops and polish 

Method 

Dramatization 

Report of work accomplished 
(u) Good questions asked 

What are the necessary steps of a sale? 

(h) Good contributions 

Clerks are not allowed to give special prices to cus- 
tomers. 

(r) Books read and amount of reading done 
Romumr of a (iraU Store, 263 pages 
(d) Rejwrt of what was done 

The four necessary steps to a sale were discussed. 
These were : 

(1) Attracting attention by display 

(2) Arousing interest 

(3) Creating desire 

(4) Closing the sale 

Mr. brought over oil mops and oil to class, to be 

sold to different members of the class. First the 
mops were studied and their special good points 
brought out. Then each member was given a 
chance to sell a mop and oil to someone else in .the 
class. Different types of sales checks were made out. 
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VVeckJy Report of Salesmanship Club 
Leaders 

Date A pr. ,^o 

1 . Plan for next week 

Trip to a knitting factory 

2. To-day’s aim 

Discussion of different of customers and the sales- 

man’s approval of them 

3. Method 

Discussion and questions 

4. Rci>ort of work accomplished 
(a) Good questions asked 
(i) Good contributions 

'Phere are so many different types of customers the 
salesman’s approach must be different each time. 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 
Worked on salesmanship books 
{d) ReiX)rt of what was done 

The subject of different types of customers was dis- 
cussed. Some of these arc: a silent customer, a 
customer who is “just looking,” a talkative customer, 
a stranger in the city, a man customer, a woman 
with a child, an elderly customer, a foreigJier, a 
customer who is in a great hurry, an early customer, 
a late customer, bargain hunters, and a telephone 
customer. All of these require more than the 
ordinary thoughtful treatment. Many of them are 
so often misunderstood that the salesman should 
try to help each one as much as possible. The more 
he gives intelligent help, the better he serves. 
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SALESMANSHIP DIBUOGRAPHY 
Books 

Brisco, N. A. : Retail Salesmanship, Ronald Press Company 
Paris, J. T. : Their H'ay, Frederick A. Stokes Company 

Farrington, Frank: Clerk's Book, Byxbec Publishing Company 
Fisk, J. \V. : Retail Selling, Harper and Brothers 
Fowler, N. C.: Practical Salesmanship, Little, Brown and Com- 
pany 

Fowler, N. C. : Starting in Life, Little, Brown and Company 
Gowin, K. B., Wheatley, \V. A., and Brewer, J. M. : Occupations, 
Ginn and Company 

Hayward, W. S., and White, P. ; Chain Stores, McCJraw-Hill Book 
Company 

Marden, 0. S., and MacGrail, J. F. : Selling Things, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company 

Norton, H. R. : A Textbook on Retail Selling, Ginn and Company 
Nyslrom, P. H. ; Economics of Retailing, Ronald Press Company 
Read, H. E. : Salesmanship, Lyons and Carnahan 
Rollins, F. W. : What Can a Young Man Do, Little, Brown and 
Company 

Strong, E. K. ; Psychology of Selling and Advertising, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company 

Tosdal H. R.: Principles of Personal Setting, A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany 


Magazines 

Hou) to Sett 

Dry Goods Economist 

American Magazine 

BRIEF OF SALESMANSHIF MANUAL 

The following pages are a brief of a store manual that was 
used in the club. 
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Salesmanship Outline 

I. Personality 

A. Mind and character 

1. Intelligent, mentally alert 

2. Well informed, ready to converse 

3. Cheerful and courteous 

4. Self-confident 

B. Appearance 

1. Dress 

2. Absence of annoying habits 

3. Expression 

4. Voice 

5. Health 

II. Sales 

A. Know your goods 

1. What arc its uses? 

2. Of what is the article made? 

3. How is it made? 

4. What style or design is it? 

5. Who made it? 

6. What different kinds of the same article have we? 

7. What interesting history or background is con- 

nected with this article? 

8. How much does it cost and why is it priced that 

amount? 

B. Believe in and be enthusiastic about your stock 

C. Be trustworthy 

1. Honest selling 

2 . Selling goods for service 

Salesmanship 

I. Personality 

A customer automatically associates the personality of the 
salesperson with the policy of the store. That is why it is 
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\ itally necessary for one to act as the personal representative 
of the management. If it were possible for the members of the 
tirm to shake hands and greet ever>- customer who enters the 
store, they would do so. Since this is physically impossible, 
the salespeople take their place; one’s manner and courtesy 
must give evidence of the same personal pleasure that the 
management would show in being privileged to serve. 

The field of salesmanship requires even more skill than 
stenography, designing, or nursing, because retail salesman- 
shij) involves dealing with complex human nature and requires 
shrewd insight into the thoughts and feelings of the customer 
and one’s fellow workers. salesperson, to succeed, must 
know both people and things. 

If a person wants to be a business success, he must be intelli- 
gent and well informed about current events. He can do this 
only by keeping up with the news. He should read the local 
paper every day for local news. He should also keep informed 
on things of national interest. He should try to find time to 
read one or two authoritative periodicals for special infor- 
mation. He must acquire enough command of language so 
that he can talk readily, adequately, and correctly. A quiet, 
interesting, convincing talker has mastered half the battle of 
salesmanship. 

A good salesperson is one whose bearing indicates a certain 
mental calmness. A quiet balance is needed to go through a 
trying day without losing control of one's nerves and without 
forgetting to retain one’s poise and equilibrium. The hurried, 
impatient demands of customers should not produce worry. 
Work politely, calmly, and with a quick efficiency that results 
in work well done ; retain poise, no matter how busy ; keep 
yourself well in hand, because a department store is likely to 
irritate the nerves of even the most steadily balanced person. 

A happy, cheerful disposition is one of the essentials of a 
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^ood salesman. One must cultivate the ability to shake 
himself free of disturbing annoyances, no matter how many 
arise. Personal troubles should not be brought to the store, 
because no customer likes to meet a gloomy, downcast, grumpy 
salesperson. The grouchiest person will react pleasantly to a 
good-natured, happy approach. A cheerful attitude helps 

sales work. 

If one is to command the respect and conlidencc of custom- 
ers, one s bearing must be that of self-conlidence. A good 
salesman will ap])roach his customers and his work with 
shoulders thrown back and head erect. He will act and talk 
in a convincing manner so as to inspire respect and confidence. 
He will answer questions immediately, with a self-assured air. 
He will not hesitate or grope for words. If he does not know 
the answer to a question, he will say so but will offer to gel 
the desired information. 

'I'hc most thorough interpreter of one’s personality is the 
voice. It should be given every care and consideration. 
Listen to it as you talk and try to hear it with the ears of 
another. One’s voice should at all times be pleasantly 
modulated. Speak clearly and distinctly, so that the customer 
cun hear without effort ; do not speak so loudly that the voice 
grates. If ixissible, try to keep it at the same level as the 
customer’s. Speak slowly enough so that remarks can be 
easily understood. Avoid mumbling or speaking in a monot- 
onous tone. If one’s voice is polite, agreeable, and moder- 
ately low. it cannot help but affect the customer pleasantly. 

One’s expression is an indication of his attitude and person- 
ality. Keep it keen and alive, so that it shows an interest in 
the work and the customer ; make it seem friendly and express 
a desire to serve. No matter how tired, one should smile 
pleasantly at the approach of a customer. Do not smirk or 
give a bored smile of duty, but smile in a sincere, engaging 
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wav that will make a customer feel welcome in the store. 
Unfortunately, however, salespeoples’ smiles can be overdone. 

No factor can help or hinder success more than personal 
appearance, as far as dress is concerned. Too many sales- 
people believe that, to be well dressed, one must be e.xpensively 
dressed. A good store docs not look with favor upon a sales- 
person spending too much of his or her income on garments to 
wear. Gaudy or brilliant dress or adornment has no place in 
a retail store ; so do not wear it during the hours that are open 
for business. One's appearance must be as unobtrusive as 
possible, and any detail of headdress or adornment that makes 
one stand out conspicuously is in poor taste and out of place. 

No matter what sort of work one attempts in life, a healthy 
body is the foundation of all things. It is the physical basis 
for success in everything — business, professions, and social 
life. If one keeps his body in good health, he insures for 
himself personal charm and magnetism and greater efficiency 
in work. Health and appearance arc two assets of success. 
Give them the attention they deserve. 

II. Sales 

One must know his merchandise before he can sell it. When 
one knows his goods and can describe them convincingly, he 
has taken a long step toward convincing salesmanship. By 
knowing the merchandise, one deserves the name of “seller”; 
otherwise one is merely an “order taker.” Any person can 
make out a sales check or, at the customer’s request, take an 
article off a shelf ; but it takes brains, ability, intelligence, and 
information to create a desire to own goods. This is what is 
meant by good salesmanship. 

What is meant by merchandise knowledge is illustrated in 
the following sales talk that one might use in selling underwear. 
If a customer asked for information about a certain union suit, 
an uninformed salesman might say : “It’s the best quality we 
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have. It’s built strongly and will stand lots of wear. On 
the other hand, if the salesman knows the goods, he might 
explain at intervals during the sale : “ The edges of the wings 
are turned back and hemmed, making the edges lie perfectly 
flat and making it impossible for them to curl up and form an 


uncomfortable wad or roll. The side gores and gussets are 
placed in the legs at the crotch. The semi-raglan shoulder is 
elastic and permits freedom of motion without loss of shape. 
The double lockstitch scams can't be pulled apart. I he 
buttons can't come off. They’re sewed with heavy silk thread 
with double knotted ends. The buttonholes, too, are corded, 
stitched closely, and won’t fray or rip.” This is an illustration 
of the difference between the imparting of actual merchandise 
knowledge and uttering weak, inconsequential sales talk. One 


cannot talk convincingly unless he knows. 


Tact in delivering merchandise information to customers is 
needed. Many persons, particularly ” know-it-all customers, 
object to being told anything. The way merchantlise infor- 
mation is conveyed is important. It must be told interest- 
ingly, not delivered as a lecture nor rattled off as a string of 


technical facts. 

Again, it is necessary to know how and when to talk inform- 
atively of the merchandise. It is futile to bore a customer with 
a list of historical facts if they are not necessary. Customers 
are concerned only with their needs, and they want to know 
merchandise facts only in so far as they relate to these needs. 
There is no use in telling a customer why full-fashioned hose 
are better than seamless ones unless this information is given 
to convince her why and to show how she will save money or 
get better service by buying the full-fashioned hosiery, lo 
flaunt a lot of historical or technical facts before a customer 
when the occasion does not demand it is not only boresome but 


may mean a lost sale. 
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Ciislomers arc usually interested in historical backgrounds 
in connection with merchandise. A curious (act. interestedly 
related, usually gets attention. Take rugs: “Have you an 
oriental rug with green as the prevailing color?” a customer 
inquires, after the salesman has been showing her various rugs. 
“No, madam; I'll tell you why. You see. to the Moham- 
medan, green stands for immortality, and it is regarded as a 
sacred color. For this particular reason green has not been 
used by the orthodox Mohammedan in weaving, until within 
the last decade.” 

A salesperson has many sources of becoming familiar with 
goods. One of the best methods of getting merchandise 
information is to study merchandise itself. Again, if one will 
only take the trouble, many merchandising facts can be learned 
from the customers. They are constantly using the goods and 
the results of their experiences will prove helpful. 

Half-hearted s;ilesmanship is more contagious than enthusi- 
asm ; but if merchandise is brought out with an air of pride and 
pleasure, the customer’s immediate attention is likely to be 
secured. Indifference courts defeat. The salesperson should 
enjoy selling; he should show merchandise with an air of 
personally admiring every article in stock. If a lace collar 
and cuff set is shown, for example, handle it delicately with 
an air of pride and appreciation, and explain, "This is a 
beautiful set; it’s real fdet." Approach customers as if you 
enjoyed serving them; show your stock as if you were 
proud to do so, as if you yourself admired every article. 
Make your customer feel that you are enthusiastic about 
assisting her. 

The salesperson’s duty also includes being honest and con- 
scientious. Honesty is a quality that needs no explanation. 
It is a part of every good moral equipment ; it means neither 
trying to take advantage of your store nor of the customers. 
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Both must be honestly and fairly treated. Business to-day is 
run on honest principles. 

Why is a satisfied customer the best advertisement? Use 
imagination and good judgment in helping a customer make a 
selection. For example, if a stout, buxom woman asks to see 
a georgette blouse, have enough imagination to avoid showing 
her fancy, frilly blouses. Bring out only the plainer styles, 
continuing in this showing until your customer indicates some 
preference. In almost any line of business good judgment is 
needed, and this is e.specially true of selling, where one deals 
largely with personal pc-culiaritics. It takes judgment, for 
example, to know what price or type article to show a customer 


when she makes no specifications. If a shabbily dressed 
woman requests “a coat for this little girl.” indicating her child, 
you must use judgment and bring out only practical, medium- 
I)riccd coats; you will show none light in shade, impractical, 
or expensive. Try to send your customer away satisfied, for 
she will surely come back if she is. 


A (Iverlisinj’ 

I. Questions in advertising 

A. What is meant by “seconds” in merchandise? 

B. Why are capital letters used so much more exten- 

sively in advertisements than in other kinds of 
printed material? 

C. Give two reasons why street cars are an especially 

good advertising medium. 

D. Explain why dark and light cards are usually alter- 

nated in street car frames. 

E. Why are pictures and rhymes often used ? 

F. What is your opinion of billboard advertising? 

G. What legislation, if any. has been attempted in your 

state against billboard advertising? 
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II. What do you gain from reading editorials? 

I. Describe any Chinese rug you have ever seen. 

J. What is meant by symbolic design? 

K. E.xplain the meaning of “bizarre,” "motif,” “gro- 

tesque.” 

L. Show that the telephone company’s instructive ad- 

vertising is profitable from a business standpoint. 

M. Name any stores whose bundles are easily identified 

by the wrapping paper. 

N. Describe any store delivery wagons or automobiles 

that arc easily distinguished. 

O. Of what personal advantage is it to you to observe 

the windows of your store’s competitors ? 

P. Name four daily papers of national reputation. 

Q. Show that the modern term "publicity” is an apt 

synonym for "advertising.” 

R. What do you think of the use of the abbreviation 

nd for the full word advcrliscmenl f 

S. Why is a satisfied customer the best advertise- 

ment? 

Give an actual experience, if possible, in illustration. 
II. History of advertising 

A. 500 years b.c. 

I. Town criers — Palestine, Greece, and Rome 

B. 500 years after Christ 

1 . Changes — slow 

2. Progress toward universal trade hampered by 

(а) Lack of transportation 

(б) Lack of communication 

(c) No universal educative system 

3. English criers, merchants, banks, stores 

C. Advertising down to 1812 

1 . Invention of printing press 
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(o) Coster — 1420 
(6) Gutenberg — 1439 

2. “Necessity, the mother of invention” 

3. Gradual development — more liberal ideas 

(a) Political 

(b) Social 

(c) Economic 

III. Methods of advertising 

A. 1850 merchant usually inserted a few lines telling of 

new goods (took same space as modern “Help 
Wanted ’’ items) 

B. Typical e.xamples of early advertising 

1. “Colored Cambrics, 125 cases, light and dark 

assortments, from 4i to 6 cents, for sale by 

C. B. LcBaron, 55 Pine Street” 

2. Rhymed advertising popular 

“To order, shirts we make without delay ; 

Right measure take and every wish obey. 

Our pledge we give, and warrant them to fit, 
Nor rest content if not the fancy’s hit.” 

C. Ethics of advertising 

1. Old methods of advertising 

(a) Generally characterized by exaggeration and 

deceit 

(b) Old policy still believed by a few 

2. The policy of to-day 

(a) No exaggeration, no misleading statements, 

and no half truth shall be made under any 
circumstances in connection with any 
publicity. Any statement of which there 
is not absolute proof at the time it is to be 
printed will be excluded from our publicity. 

(b) Aim to sell and not to push goods. A reason 
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must always be given for a special price or 
extra quality. If the article is a “second,” 
it must be so represented. 

D. Good style in advertising 

1. Honesty and frankness as firm foundations for 

good advertising 

2. Essentials of good advertising 
(<i) Diversity in style 

{b) Convincing qualities 
{<■) Attracting power 
{d) Artistic value 

3. Qualities to hold attention and stimulate interest 

(a) Good design 

(b) Provision for adequate space 

(c) Regard for laws of balance 

(d) Wise distribution of emphasis 

E. Educational values of advertisements 

1 . Detailed descriptions of merchandise repay careful 

study. 

2. Analyzing the advertisement 

(d) Make a list of specific points of information 
found in it. 

(6) Underline words or terms that arc new to you 
and look up their meaning. 

(c) Make a list of especially well chosen adjectives. 

3. Teaching through advertising 

F. Editorial advertisements 

1. Much used to-day 

2. As dignified presentation of a central idea 

G. Explanation of special prices 

1. Being eliminated now — because of opposition to 

interest of consumer 

2. Good business — explain “exceptional” values 
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H. Humorous advertising 

1. Exaggerated and grotesque figures are always 

remembered. 

2. Aim of some firms to use humorous advertising as 

trade mark 

I . Other advertising mediums 

1 . Theater programs 

2. Leaflets and circulars enclosed in bundle 

3. Cards in street cars 

4. Signs in elevators and throughout the store and 

open country 

5. Electric signs 

6. Billboards set conspicuously in the open country 

J. Window displays 

1. Value in advertising 

2. Value of space, S300 to $500 a day in large stores 

K. Cooperation of salespeople 

1. Salespeople shouki feel a sense of pride and 

personal responsibility. 

2. All windows should be carefully studied. 

3. All advertisements should be carefully read. 

L. Classification of modern advertising 

1 . Newspapers, magazines, and journals 

2. Literature, catalogues, booklets, calendars, cir- 

culars, books, and handbills 

3. Street car advertising and street billboards 

4. Movies, stereopticons, signs, street cars, and 

salesmen 

5. Personal advertising 



CHAPTER XVTI 


Teachers’ Club 

A sugcesti\t: outline 

I. Technique and methods of teaching 
A. References 

1. Johnson, George E. : Education by Plays and 

Games, Ginn and Company 

2. Lee. Joseph : P/uy i« Et/nco/ion, The Macmillan 

Company 

3. McMurry, F. M. : Hou' to Study and Teaching 

Ilow to Study, Houghton Mifllin Company 

4. O’Shea, M. V. : Everyday Problems in Teaching, 

Bobbs-Merrill Company 

5. Parker, Samuel Chester: General }[cihods oj 

Teaching in Elementary Schools, Ginn and 
Company 

II. The influence of the teacher over her students; the 
results 

A. References 

1. Eggleston, Edward: The Boosier School Boy, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

2. Eggleston, Edward : The Boosier Schoolmaster, 

The Macmillan Company 

3. Hughes, Thomas: Tom Brcnvn's School Days, 

The Macmillan Company 

4. Patri, Angelo : A Schoolmaster of the Great City, 

The Macmillan Company 
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5. Quick. Herbert: The Broicn Mouse, Bobbs- 

Merrill Company 

6. Stephens, D. V. : Phelps and Ills Teachers, Ham- 

mond and Stephens Company, Fremont, Neb. 

7. Wray, Angcline : Jean Mitchell's School, Public 

School Publishing Company 

8. Zollinger, Gulielma: Maggie McLanehan, 

McClurg and Company 

III. Lives of worth-while people; their influence on 
education 
A. References 

1. Beartl, Annie: Our Foreign-Born Citizens, 

'I'homas Y. Crowell Company 

2. Bok, Iklward : .1 Dutch Boy Fifty Years After, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

3. Bolton, S.: Lives of Girls Who Became Famous, 

Thomas V. Crowell Company 

4. Franklin, Benjamin: Autobiography, The Mac- 

millan Company 

5. Marden, O. S. : Ilow They Succeeded, Lothrop, 

Lee and Shepard Company 

6. O’Shea. M. V. : Neu'er Ways u'ith Children, 

Greenberg Company 

7. Parkman, Mary R. : Heroines of Service, The 

Century Company 

8. Smith, William Hawley : All the Children of All 

the People, The Macmillan Company 

9. Smith, William Hawley : Evolution of Dodd,” 

Rand McNally and Company 

10. Wade, Mary : Leaders to Liberty, Little, Brown 

and Company 

11. Wade, Mary: Pilgrims of Today, Little, Brown 

and Company 
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12. Wade, Mary; Real Amcricaus, Little, Brown 

and Company 

13. Washington. Booker T. ; Up from Slavery, 

Doubleday, Doran and Company 
IV. Observation in the grades 

To get an idea of the methods of teaching used 
and the work to be accomplished in each 
grade 

A discussion of the work observed 
V'. Visits to other schools 

A country school. Kaukauna Rural Training School, 
Oshkosh Normal School 

VI. Book reports on books read from the selected list 

VII. Reading chart 

Have the names written on the chart and the list of 
books each girl has read. Choose the number of 
books to be read and give a gold star to each one 
who has read the prescribed number. 

VIII. Choose officers 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 

Have the girls conduct the meetings; have weekly 
dues to be used for outside trips. 

DC. Additional references 

1. Bain. Winifred E.; Gums, Gertmde; and Van 
Sistine, Eva Jane; A Practical Handbook for 
Students in Observation, Participation and Teach- 
ing in Kindergarten, First, Second and Third 
Grades, University of Chicago Press 
2. Burgess, Thornton W. : The Burgess Flower Book, 
Little, Brown and Company 
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3. Kirkpatrick, Marion : The Rural School Jrom Within, 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

4. Riis, Jacob: The Making of an American, The 

Macmillan Company 

5. Wade, Mary: The Wonder Workers, Little, Brown 

and Company 

WEEKLY REPORTS 

Weekly Report of Teachers’ Club 
Leader 

Date Ja n. 22 

1. Plan for next week 
Book reviews 

Each member to bring in some article of Interest to the club 

2. 'lo-day’s aim 

'fo organize and to formulate plans for the work to be 
covered during the year 

3. Method 

Discussion of the purpose of the club 

Discussion of the work done last year and what the club 
would like to do this year 

4. Report of work accomplislied 

(а) Good questions asked 

Are we going to visit the dilTerent grades this year? 
May we visit the Oshkosh Normal ? 

(б) Good contributions 

The suggestion was made that we pay two cents a 
week dues. 

{c) Books read 

(d) Report of what was done 

The Teachers’ Club, with nine members, started with a 
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‘’bang.” With the exception of two members the 
girls present had been in the club last year. They 
discussed in a very interesting way the aim and pur- 
pose of the club and what was accomplished last year. 
It was decided to work along the same lines. Each 
girl is to read fifteen books from the list of books for 
our work. A red star is to be given for reading five 
books, and a gold star for having read fifteen books. 
1 wo members offered to make a reading chart. We 
plannefl to have book reviews during the year, to 
visit the different grades, country school, Kaukauna 
Training School, and Oshkosh Normal. Informal 
discussion will be held after the observation. We 
also decided to have each member bring in maga- 
zine articles and clippings that w’ould be of interest 
to the club, and one member was appointed to paste 
these articles in a book. 

A motion was made and carried that we pay dues, 
two cents a week, so as to have money in the 
treasury when we want to take trips. It was also 
decided to have various sales to help swell the 
bank fund. 

Two committees were appointed, one to get the list 
of books available in the school library for our use 

from Miss and another to get the list from the 

Public Library from the librarian. 

A formal ballot was cast and the following officers were 
chosen ; 

President — Esther 
Vice-President — Trydolan 
Secretary — Marie 
Treasurer — Mildred 

We talked about the duties of the different officers. 
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Weekly Report of Teachers’ Club 
Leader 

Date Jan. 29 

1. Plan for ne.xt week 

To continue the book review that was started to-day, 
Lives of Girls Who Became Famous ; to bring in magazine 
articles and clippings 

2. To-day’s aim 

To keep up the interest displayed in the first meeting 

3. Method 

By interesting books reviews and by reading the articles 
contributed 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

May we have a sandwich sale to get more money in the 
treasury? (The girls are anxious to have plenty of 
money to take several trips.) 

(б) Good contributions 

An interesting article brought in by one of the girls 
about the training school at Kaukauna 
(c) Good contributions 
Reading done 

Lives of Girls Who Became Famous 
A Schoolmaster of the Great City, read by Rosella 


( 4 ) Report of what was done 

The meeting began promptly at eleven o’clock with 

nine members present. The President, Esther , 

conducted the meeting in a very creditable manner. 
Roll call was taken and routine business transacted. 
The Treasurer reported thirty-three cents in the 
treasury. Minutes of the last meeting were read 
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and corrected. The committees on books handed in 
the lists obtained at the Public Library and Lincoln 
School library. Each girl chose a book to read. 

The girls voted to have a sandwich sale next Wednesday 
in the Lincoln School, to help swell the treasury. 

Rosella gave a very interesting report on the 

lives of Helen Hunt Jackson and Frances Willard. 
It was decided to have Rosella continue her review 
next week as there was little time left for the review 
after the business had been finished. 

Tlie meeting was adjourned at ii : 45. 

Weekly Repwrt of Teachers’ Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 5 

1 . Plan for next week 

Visit to Miss ’s first grade; pupils to bring in 

articles and clippings 

2. To-day’s aim 

To get in touch with worth-while things pertaining to the 
teaching profession 

3. Method 

By books and magazine articles and clippings 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 

One of the girls brought in several very good dippings. 

(c) Books read 

The Hoosier School Boy 
The Rural School from Within 
A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After 
Evolution of 
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Lives of Girls Who Became Famous 
Jean Mitchell's School 
Pilgrims of Today 
A Schoolmaster of the Great City 
(d) Report of what was done 

The meeting started promptly at eleven o’clock. It 
was called to order by the President. The minutes 
of the last meeting were read and approved, also 
the Treasurer’s report. 

The sandwich sale which was to have been held last 
week will be held next Tuesday in the Lincoln School. 

Rosella was to have finished her book review, 

Lives of Girls Who Became Famous, but was absent 
and none of the other girls were ready with their 

reviews. Esther had brought several very 

interesting articles on educational problems , so she 
read them for us. 

The meeting adjourned at eleven forty-five. 

The girls have shown a keen interest in the books they 
have read and are reading. 

Weekly Report of Teachers ’ Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 12 

1. Plan for next week 

Visit to Miss ’s first grade 

2. To-day’s aim 

To get some idea of first-grade teaching 

3. Method 

A short visiting period in the first grade 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 
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(/>) Ciood contributions 

(.»ood articles on school problems 
(r) Hooks read 

The Brou'ii Mouse 
Phelps and Ills Teachers 
A Schoolmaster of the Great City 
{d) Report of what was done 

Our original plan was to visit Miss ’s first grade 

but due to illness she was unable to have us visit her 
room. We therefore spent fifteen minutes in Miss 
's first grade in the Columbus School. We ob- 
served an arithmetic class. The children were learn- 
ing number combinations. Miss taught it in 

a very interesting way, carrying out the story idea. 
The rest of our period was spent in the usual way. We 
had our business meeting first. The various reports 
were read. The Treasurer reported that $2. go was 
made by the sandwich sale. The committee reported 
that there were several new books in the Lincoln 
School and Public Library to be added to our list. 
Some of the girls have already read four or five books. 

Rosella gave an interesting review of the life 

of Helen Hunt Jackson the last few minutes of the 
period. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 1 : 45. to meet at lo : 30 next 
Thursday for observation in Miss ’s first grade. 


Weekly Report of Teachers’ Club 
Leader 


Date Feb. 19 
I. Plan for next week 

To discuss the work observed in Miss ’s first grade. If 

there is time, we shall have a book report. 
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2. To-day’s aim 

To get an idea of the methods of first-grade teaching 

3. Method 

By observation in the first grade 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 

(b) Good contributions 

Good articles brought to class 

(c) Books read 

The Rural School from Wilhin 
Evolution of “ Dodd" 

Jean Mitchell's School 

Lives of Girls Who Became Famous 

The IJoosicr Schoolmaster 

The Teacher 

Phelps and Ilis Teachers 

(d) Report of what was done 

Our club met to-day at ten thirty, recess time, for 
observation in the first grade. The girls had a 
splendid opportunity to see some fine work done by 
a first-class teacher. 

^|jss first gave us an example of silent reading, 

having the children’s names and certain directions 
printed on cardboard. The children read these 
cards and followed directions. It was interesting to 
note the promptness with which they carried out this 
work. Before taking up the reading lesson. Miss 

had a flash drill of phrases on the board. 

This consisted of phrases that were to be found in the 
lesson. The reading lesson was a new one and the 
children had had very little preparation on it, but it 
was surprising to see how readily they thought out 
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the words and the expression with which they 
read. 

We then observed a lesson in number combinations. 
'I'he children had learned the combinations of 3, 

and Miss had them j'ivc them orally first. 

'I hen they put small white circles on a piece of paste- 
board tliat had been coveretl with black outing 

llannel. Miss carried out the story idea of 

Mrs.'l*hree pulling her children to bed. three upstairs 
and three downstairs, working out the various com- 
binations in that way. Then the teacher introduced 
the combinations of 4. so that we might see how a 
new combination was approached and developed. 

This \vas a very enjoyable and profitable observation, 
and I am an.xious to see how much of it “went over ” 
with the girls. 

The last few minutes of the period were spent in making 
our plans for next week. 

Weekly Report of Teachers’ Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 26 

1 . Plan for next week 

To visit Miss ’s second grade 

2. To-day’s aim 

To have the girls understand the important points in last 
week’s observation — the strong points of the teacher 
and the kind of work done 

3. Method 

By a discussion of last week’s observation in first grade 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 

What would you consider the strong points of the 
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teacher? Don’t you think some people are born 
teachers ? 

(6) Good contributions 
Good clippings 
(c) Books read 
The Teacher 

All the Children of All Ihe People 
Evolution of “ Dodd" 

Maggie McLanchan 
Phelps and His Teachers 
{d) Rei>ort of what was done 

Before the regular work was taken up, the girls wrote 
the names of the books they had read on the chart. 
It is very gratifying to see how anxious the girls arc 
to read these splendi<l books, and from their dis- 
cussions I cannot help but feel that the influence of 
these books will be lasting, even if these girls never 
become teachers. Out of ten in the group, six girls 
have read six books. Each is supposed to read 
fifteen. 

After the usual business had been transacted the girls 
took up the discussion of our observation. I was 
pleased to see that the girls had grasped the impor- 
tant points. These are the outstanding things which 

they mentioned : 

(1) Patience of the teacher 

(2) Interest displayed on the part of the children 

due to the teacher's manner and methods of 

teaching 

(3) Interesting ways in which the number combina- 

tions were developed through the story idea 

(4) Lack of restlessness due to the various little games 

and exercises that occurred during the period 
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(5) The eagerness the children tiisplayed in their work 
and play, especially in their reading 
The meeting adjourned to meet next Ihursday at ten 
thirty for observation in Miss ’s second grade. 

Weekly Report of Teachers* Club 
Leader 

Date March 5 

1 . Plan for next week 

To discuss the work observed in Miss ’s second 

grade ; book review, Jean Mitchell's School 

2. To-day’s aim 

To get an idea of the work done in the second grade as 
compared with the work done in the first grade 

3. Method 

By observation in Miss ’s second grade 

4. Report of work accomplished 
(<j) Good questions asked 

(b) Good contributions 
Magazine articles 

(c) Books read 

The Iloosier School Boy 
The Hoosier Schoolmasler 
Phelps and His Teachers 
A Dutch Boy Fifly Years After 
The Broum Mouse 
{d) Report of what was done 

The Teachers’ Club met at ten thirty to observe Miss 

’s second grade. She had planned her program 

so that we could gain a general idea of the work done 
in this grade. 

The first demonstration was by the A class. We saw 
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the development of a reading lesson that the children 
had not seen before. It was surprising to see how 
quickly they got the thought from the printed page. 
We then saw what was written on cards acted out by 
children in the B class. They read the cards that 
were held out and then acted what was written on 
the cards. .Another silent reading lesson was with 
cards on which a story was printed. The children 
read these cards and then acted the story. 

^jjgs gave a lesson in number work, in sub- 

traction and division, having individuals give the 
answers after she had written the numbers on the 
board and erased them ; also by flash cards, on which 
were written the combinations. Two children 
recited at one time, having a race to see who could 
answer first. 

’s methods of teaching were similar to those 

of Miss and were carried out in the same 

interesting manner. At all times the children were 
eager and ready to recite and the interest never 
lagged. It will be interesting to have the girls com- 
pare the two observations. 

The girls are going to make some envelopes for seat 
work for Miss . 


Weekly Report of Teachers* Club 
Leader 

Date March 12 

1 . Plan for next week 

To visit Miss ’s third grade 


2. To-day’s aim 

To plan the envelopes the girls are to make for Miss 
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and to discuss a number of things to be brought up before 
the club 

3. Method 

By discussion 

4. Report of work accomplished 
(ti) Good questions asked 
{b) Good contributions 

Magazine articles 
{<•) Books read 

The Iloosicr Schoohnaslcr 
A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After 
The Brou'u Sfouse 
Up from Slavery 
Rainbou' Gold 
Phelps and Ills Teachers 
Maggie McLanehan 
{d) Report of what was done 

Our work to-day was somewhat different from what 
we had planned, due to various things that had to be 
discussed. We had planned a discussion of last 
week’s observation and a book review but we did not 
have time for either. 

After the usual business meeting, including the reading 
of the Secretary’s and Treasurer’s reports, we planned 

the envelopes the girls are to make for Miss . 

There are to be five different kinds, a dozen of each 
kind ; so the girls have quite a bit of work to do, but 
they are willing to do it. After this had been 
planned we talked about the books on our list and 
checked them up. Two of the girls volunteered to 
return and renew the books from the city library. 
The girls decided on the books they want next and 
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are going to read the books from the library that 
bear directly on the teaching profession. 

We already have four dollars in our treasury, but 
since the girls are anxious to increase our bank 
account, they have decided to have a candy sale next 
Wednesday at the Lincoln School. The President 
appointed two girls to advertise the sale in the 
different rooms and others to do the selling. 

The meeting adjourned at eleven forty-five to meet 

next Thursday in Miss ’s third grade of the 

Lincoln School. 

The girls are still very much interested in their club 
work and hope they can visit the Oshkosh Normal 

this year. 

Weekly Report of Teachers’ Club 
Leader 

Date M arch 19 

1. Plan for next week 

To discuss the observations in the second and third grades 
and to have a book review if time will permit 

2. To-day’s aim 

To get an idea of the work done in the third grade as 
compared with that done in the second grade 

3. Method 

Observation in the third grade, Lincoln School 

4 . Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 

(b) Good contributions 
Magazine and paper articles 

(c) Books read 

A Schoolmasler of the Great City 
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Heroines of Seniee 
The Iloosier School Boy 
The IVondcr Workers 
(d) Report of what was done 

Our club met at ten thirty Thursday for observation in 

Miss 's third grade. The first demonstration 

was by the B class. They read and dramatized a 
stor>' from their readers. The A class then read a 
portion of the story Black Beauty. It was surprising 
to hear the children read so well and smoothly and 
with so much comprehension. 

The whole class then studied spelling for five minutes 
and wrote their lesson. The children who had ioo% 
acted as teachers and corrected the other children’s 
papers. Then the class had a test in arithmetic — 
addition, subtraction, and division. It was surpris- 
ing to sec how quickly some of the children could do 
their problems and prove them. 

There was very good order in the room ; the children 
were busy all the time and were interested in their 
work. 

I am anxious to see how the girls compare the work in 
the first three grades. 

Weekly Report of Teachers* Club 
Leader 

Date March 26 

1. Plan for next week 

To visit the fourth grade in the Lincoln School 

2. To-day’s aim 

To compare the work taught in the third grade with that 
taught in the other grades we have visited 
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3. Method 

By a discussion of the observations 


4. Report of work accomplished 
(a) Good questions asked 

Would you consider the teacher good in discipline? 
Why? 

What is the strong point the author wishes to bring 
out in Phelps and Ills Teachers^ 

{b) Good contributions 

Magazine articles 
(c) Books read 


Heroines 0/ Service 
Where Shall ! Be? 
Pilgrims 0/ Today 
Maggie McLanchan 


Rainbow Gold 
The Iloosicr School Boy 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
The Wonder Workers 


(d) Report of what was done 

The Teachers’ Club met at 10:45 Columbus 

kindergarten. 'I'he girls fixed their reading chart 
first. One of the group has read fourteen books; 
two others have read ten ; and two have read eight. 
The girls are anxious to get the books and are very 
much interested in them. The meeting was called to 
order by the President. In the absence of the 

Secretary. Rosclla took the minutes of this 

last meeting. The Secretary did not send her book ; 
so there were no minutes read of the previous meet- 
ing. The Treasurer reported seven dollars and five 
cents in the treasury. The girls who made the 

envelopes for Miss reported that they had 

finished them and that most of them had been 
handed to Miss • 
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The next part of the meeting was spent in discussion 
and comparing observations in second and third 
grades. The giris noticed the strong points in each 
lesson, the attitude of the teacher and pupils toward 
each other, the interest shown in the work, especially 
in the second grade, and the various devices used 
to promote interest. 

Augusta gave a very interesting report on A 

Schoolmaster of the Great City, showing the modern 
ideas of teaching school and how they were developed 
by a big man with a big purpose. 

Evelyn also gave a verj’ interesting book review 

of Phelps and Ilis Teachers, showing how some 
children are misunderstood by their teachers and 
how it hinders their development. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the Lincoln School 
next Thursday for observation. 

We have two new girls in our club. 

Weekly Report of Teachers' Club 
Leader 

Date April 3 

1 . Plan for next week 

To discuss the observation in the fourth grade ; book 
review 

2. To-day’s aim 

To get an idea of the work done in the fourth grade; 
methods of teaching 

3. Method 

By observation in the fourth grade 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 
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May I help the slow children after school with their 
arithmetic? 

(b) Good contributions 

(c) Books read 
Heroines oj Service 
The Brown Mouse 

id) Report of what was done 

The Teachers’ Club met at ten thirty on 'I'hursday 
at the Lincoln School for observation in the fourth 
grade. I'he first demonstration was a drawing 
lesson. The children are making Easter place cards. 
The directions given by the teacher were clear and 
concise, and the children were able to understand 
and carry them out without any difficulty. 

Next came an arithmetic lesson. 'I'he children had hail 
long division just a few days. 'Ihe teacher did 
several problems on the board with the aid of the 
children. They told her just what steps to take and 
how to solve the problems. Then the children did 
some problems on their papers and compared their 
answers. Next they did all the problems written 
on the boaril. The teacher explained each step 
clearly and in an interesting way, and the children 
seemed to understand just how to go at their work. 
I learned afterwards that all but one child received 

100% in arithmetic that day. 

The next class was a reading lesson. The children 
were timed to see how many words they could read 
in a minute and how well they could comprehend 
what they had read. When the minute was up each 
child was given a piece of paper. The teacher asked 
several questions from the lesson that could be 
answered by “yes” or “no.” Most of the class had 
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a loofo lesson. The number of words read varied 
from 150 to 743. 

The club will meet in the Columbus kindergarten next 
Thursday for a discussion of the work observed. 

Weekly Report of Teachers’ Club 
Leader 

Date A pril 16 

1 . Plan for next week 

To visit the fifth grade at the Lincoln School 

2. 1'o-day’s aim 

To compare the observations in the first four grades 

3. Method 

By a discussion of the rooms obser\’ed 

4. Report of work accomplished 
{<j) Good questions asked 

What is personality ? 

(/}) CJood contributions 

In discussing our obserwations the girls referred to some 
of the books they had read by way of comparison, 
(f) Books read 

The Brou'H Mouse 
Real A tnerieaus 

A Schoohiiaslcr of the Great 
City 

A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After 
The Rural School from Within 
Phelps and His Teachers 

(d) Report of what was done 

The Teachers’ Club met at the Columbus School at 
10:45. The girls took care of their reading chart 


The Burgess Flower 
Book 

Pilgrims of Today 
Rainbow Gold 
Children's Hour 
How They Succeeded 
Jean Mitchell's School 
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first. Three of the girls have read the required 
number of books, fifteen, and three others have 
almost reached this goal. 

The meeting was called to order by the President. 
The Secretary read the minutes of the last meeting. 
Additions ami corrections were made. I'hc 
Treasurer reported over eight dollars in the treasury. 
We discussetl the books to be read and decided not 
to use those from the library any more, because 
there is material enough in the Lincoln library. 
The girls are anxious to take a trip to the Osh- 
kosh Normal, but it was finally decided to let 
the matter rest until I had talked it over with 
Mr. . 

We then entered into the discussion of the day. The 
girls compared the methods of teaching in each grade, 
the amount and kind of work done, and the attitude 
of the teacher and children. I cannot help but feel 
that these obscr\'ations have helped the girls in 
many ways. J'hey said they wished arithmetic had 
been emphasized as clearly to them in the lower 
grades as it is now. 

We gradually drifted into a discussion of what helped 
to make a person a success. I then told the girls 
the meaning of personality and said that one’s 
character was the greatest factor in helping a person 
to become a success or othenvise. One of the girls 
said that only good-looking people got anj^vherc. 
I tried to point out to her that looks and clothes do 
not count for much only so far as neatness is 
concerned. 

The meeting was adjourned at 1 1 : 45 to meet next 
Thursday at the Lincoln School. 
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Weekly Report of Teachers* Club 
Leader 

Date April 23 

1 . Plan for next week 

To discuss the observation in the fifth grade 

2. To-day’s aim 

To get a general idea of the work done in the fifth grade 

3. Method 

By observation 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 

(b) Good contributions 

(c) Books read 

Rainbow Gold 

The Wonder Workers 

A Schoolmaslcr oj the Great City 

(d) RejK)rt of what was done 

The Teachers’ Club met at the Lincoln School for 
observation in the fifth grade. The children were 
having a study period in geography at ten thirty. 
At eleven o’clock they had an oral review lesson 
in geography preparatory for the examination on 
Friday. The interest the children took in their 
work was very noticeable. They were all well 
prepared and eager to answer the questions. The 
teacher was quick and alert and eager to hold 
the attention of her class all during the period. 

The next class was in spelling. The children had 
chosen captains and each captain chose children 
for his side. After the lesson they added up the 
standings to find which side had won. There was 
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keen competition and each child was anxious to keep 
up the standard of his side. 

The nature study class was very interesting. One 
child gave a report on a new bird and several others 
described other birds that they had studied. They 
emphasized the important points — size, color, call, 
habits, eggs, where the birds build their nests, when 
they migrate and return. 

The club w'ill meet at the Columbus kindergarten next 
Thursday unless we decide to visit some other school. 

Weekly Report of Teachers’ Club 
Leader 

Date April 30 

1. Plan for next week 

To visit the training school at Kaukauna if the weather 
permits ; othenvise, to observe in the third grade, 
Columbus School 

2. To-day’s aim 

To sec how much the girls gained by their observation in 
the fifth grade 

3. Method 

By discussion and comparison 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 

What do you consider to be the teacher’s strongest 
points? 

(b) Good contributions 

Magazine articles 

(c) Books read 

Clengary School Days 
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i' f) from Slavery 
A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After 
Raiubov.' Gold 

(d) Report of what was done 

riu' club met at the Columbus kindergarten at 
10:45. ^ their reading chart 

I'lrst. Four of the girls have a gold star for 
having read t'lfleen books. I'wo girls have read 
eighteen books. 

The meeting was called to order by the President. 
'I'he Secretary had forgotten her book ; so she gave 
from memory the minutes of the last two meetings. 
The Treasurer reported over eight dollars in the 
treasury. 

Under “Old Business” we continued the discussion of 
a trip and finally decided to go to Kaukauna nc.xt 
week if the weather permits. 

The meeting was then open for the discussion of our 
last observation. The girls all took an active part 
and I can tell now that they really know what to 
look for during their visits. They did not all agree 
on some points and I was glad to see that they were 
able to form their own opinions. They noticed the 
very keen interest on the part of the children and 
teacher and the well prepared lessons. It is a great 
help to the girls to compare the work done in the 
dilTerent grades and the methods used ; also the 
attitudes of the different teachers. 

Miss offered to have some of the girls from our 

club help her with some of her pupils in reading. 
The girls are very anxious to do this. 

Meeting adjourned to meet at the appointed time next 
Thursday morning. 
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Weekly Report of Teachers’ Club 
Leader 

Date May 7 

1. Plan for next week 

To meet in the Columbus School for discussion 

2. To-day’s aim 

1 o get an idea of the preparation needed to be a rural 
school teacher 

3. Method 

By observation in the rural normal school at Kaukauna 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(u) Good questions asked 

(b) Good contributions 

(c) Books read 

(d) Report of what was done 

The Teachers’ Club met at eight fifteen at the Lincoln 
School and took the 8 : 30 bus for Kaukauna to visit 
the Rural Normal Training School. 

The session opened at nine o’clock. We first visited a 
class in geography, composed of students who are 
preparing to teach. After the students had dis- 
cussed the lesson they were asked to make out ten 
questions they would give a class. These questions 
were discussed and answered. 

The rest of the morning was spent in the training 
department, where we saw the girls doing their 
practice teaching. We visited the different grades 
and observed classes in reading, spelling, and 
arithmetic. The methods used were similar to those 
used in our own school and in any well organized 
normal school. The classes were small and each 
child was able to have individual attention. 
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One of the most interesting classes that we visited was 
the first grade. The drill in phonics was interesting 
and each child had a dictionary that he had made of 
heavy paper and letters on the edge, like our dic- 
tionaries. As the children learn new words they write 
them in their books, thus enlarging their vocabularies, 
learning to use a dictionary, and also learning to 
read and write. 

We ate our lunch at Kaukauna and took the 12:30 bus 
back to Appleton. 

SAMPLE EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF THE CLUB 

The regular meeting of the Teachers’ Club was held Wednes- 
day, April 26th. The meeting was called to order by the 

President and the minutes were read. Miss and Mrs. 

gave some interesting talks on teaching the kinder- 
garten. Mrs. gave some good suggestions also. She 

gave some points on what a kindergarten teacher ought to 
have in order to be a good teacher, (i) A good teacher must 
be cultured and refined. (2) Every teacher must possess a 
world of patience. (3) She must be artistic ; that is, she must 
be able to fix a pretty room. (4) She must have a well 
modulated voice because, if she talks loud, the children wll 
naturally talk loud. (5) She must be able to speak good 
English. (6) She must have an understanding of children in 
order to give them what they need. (7) She must be able to 
put herself in the place of the child. (8) She must be a good 
student. (9) She must be able to sing and play fairly well. 

Miss gave some very good points on teaching the first 

grade. Some very good questions were asked of her, such 
as: “Why do you divide your class into Birds, Bees, and 
Butterflies?” “Do they have drawng in the first grade?” 
These questions arose from a visit that the club made Wednes- 
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day morning to the kindergarten and first grade of the 
Columbus School. 'I'he girls all enjoyed the visit and I’m sure 
they all learned something from it. 

The regular meeting of the Teachers’ Club was held May 
3d, in the kindergarten of the Lincoln School. The meeting 
was called to order by the President and the minutes were 
read. 

The two subjects under discussion were: “The Exhibit” 
and “The Suspending of Two Boys from the Eighth North.” 
Under “The Exhibit” some very good suggestions in favor of 
it were given : (1) The exhibit is a good thing because it gives 
the parents a chance to compare their children’s work with 
other children's work. (2) It shows the advance that children 
make from one grade to another. (3) By seeing other 
children’s work the children get ideas about how they would 
like to do their work. (4) Children look fonvard to the 
exhibit from the first of the year and they do the best they 
can so that they will have a lot to exhibit. (5) In the case of 
sewing, many parents refuse to buy material for the children to 
work with but when they see the exhibit they arc willing to 
buy the material. 

On the other question or subject several diflercnt views 
were expressed. Some thought that it wasn’t exactly right to 
expel the boys because they were not the only boys who were 
“ acting up.” 

Another question discussed was, “ Is it right to give children 
home work?” Not many seemed to think it was necessary 

and Miss said that she thought it was a personal 

problem with the teachers and if they wanted to give it they 
could. . . . However, if it is clearly best for the pupils, home 
work should be given ; but it should not be made too burden- 


some. 
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SAMPLES OF PAPERS WRITTEN BY MEMBERS OF THE 

teachers’ club 
Why I Waul to Be a Teacher 

I want to be a teacher because I like boys and girls. I 
enjoy having them about me. talking with them, working with 
them, playing with them, and having their confidence and 
atTection. 

I want to be a teacher because the teacher works in an 
atmosphere of idealism, dealing with minds and hearts, with 
ideas and ideals, and broadening the minds of her pupils 
by teaching them in a practical way as well as theoretical, for 
theory without practice is of little value. I also think that 
exercises and athletics arc essential In good teaching. 

I want to be a teacher because I distinctly remember how 
anxious I was when I went to kindergarten not to miss any- 
thing that was being taught and I think the modern method 
of teaching the little ones In a playful way. which is in practice 
here, does not tire them but causes them to look forward to the 
next day with expectation and anxiety to be there. I think 
it will be interesting to plan a new program for each day which 
will also be interesting to the children. Years ago some 
people thought the kindergartens worthless but in the last few 
years most of the pc*ople awoke to the fact that they are of 
value to help broaden the minds of the children and to prepare 
them for the first grade. 

I want to be a teacher because the hours of work are not 
too long, and the work is varied and does not become monot- 
onous and also gives one time for recreation and further study . 

I want to be a teacher because the foundation of every 
business and profession has its beginning in the schoolroom and 
in a great many instances the children’s future is mapped and 
planned by their teacher. Some people happen to fall into 
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their vocations for life by mere chance and therefore to-day 
you will tind a great many people who are in a business or job 
which they do not like or which does not appeal to them. 
The teacher may help to avoid this. 

When I entered the seventh grade I decided to become a 
teacher and this year in the eighth grade I was deeply 
impressed by the way my teachers taught their scholars, which 
will help me when I also become a teacher. I also think that a 
club which was fonned at the school this year has helped the 
scholars of the eighth grades who intend to become teachers 
very much in that vocation. 

I want to be a teacher because in that profession I will be 
doing the work I like best. 

I am anxiously looking fonvard to the time when I will 
enter high school and can continue my studies although I 
regret leaving my teachers, who have been so kind to me during 
my years in the grade schools. 

Another reason why I want to be a teacher is because there 
is no work in which men and women engage which more 
directly serves society and state, for they mold the Nation’s 
citizenship. 

'I'he True Teacher may well be proud of the title, for her work 
is akin to that of the Master Builder, the creation of a temple, 
not made with hands. 

A Teacher's Responsibility 

As a teacher I believe that the character and safety of a 
country depends upon the education of Its children. For a 
nation to succeed its children must be educated. The nations 
of history that have been the most successful arc the nations 
that gave time and thought to education. 

Sparta lived for nine hundred years and a Spartan took 
pride in the education of his physical self. 
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Athens lived for seven hundred years and the Athenian 

culture was the marvel of the day. 

Rome lived for live hundred years and the Roman idea of 
law and order is the foundation for all law and order to-day. 

These nations survived so long as they paid attention to 
education, but when their thoughts went astray so did their 
national foundation and as a result we know of these nations 
only for what they were and not for what they arc. 

Have wc as a nation anything to learn from these historical 
records? Can wc benefit by their experiences or must we 
blindly tread our way heedless of the future? Do conditions 
in /Vmerica warrant our attention ? Do wc remember that the 
physical examination of our young men during the war revealed 
that one out of every three men was physically unfit for service 
and the alarming part is that most of these defects could have 
been remedied while young? Bad tonsils, adenoids, neglected 
teeth, mal-nourishmcnt, eye strain, and numerous others were 
the simple causes of much trouble. What would the ancient 
Spartan think of this? The intelligence test of these same 
men revealed the fact that the average American Is not much 
above the average fifth-grade child in intelligence. With all 
our vaunted pride in our public school system, are we meeting 
our situation squarely and building thoroughly enough so that 
America may avoid the rocks which sent Athens, Sparta, and 
Rome to destruction ? 

As a teacher I believe that I can so conduct myself that I can 
help avoid the rocks of destruction by imparting to the youth 
in my charge a high standard of accomplishment and a noble 
conception of life. 

I believe that in the soft virgin soil of their souls I may 
plant the seeds of sweet scented flowers or of life-giving fruits ; 
I realize the momentous thought that the little thoughtless 
children by whom I am surrounded are to become men of the 
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approaching age. That little child who is amusing himself 
with drawing triangles and circles under proper training might 
hereafter become a Pascal, that little dirty urchin who is 
plucking flowers by the wayside may become the poet or the 
orator of his age, that thoughtful feeble boy who is watching 
the effect of the steam as it blows and puffs from the teakettle 
may become another Watt, dcstincrl to multiply the resources 
of our national wealth. Who knows? 

I realize that as I build a life I build a nation. Building 
a life is similar to building a house, because the purpose for 
which one is building determines how the building is done. If 
one were about to begin the construction of a dwelling house, 
what questions would most likely be uppermost in his mind? 
If this house were intended for his own use, he would doubt- 
less consider among other important matters those of com- 
fort, convenience, arrangement, attractiveness, appearance, 
strength, and durableness. The great variety of dwellings to 
be seen on every hand is outwardly e.xprcssive of the great va- 
riety of ideals in the minds of the people who construct them. 
No matter by what means, it may be said that he who builds a 
house thereby illustrates in concrete form his inner character. 
With practically the same quality of materials, one man will 
construct a house apparently with the thought that its chief 
purpose is to be looked at. Much work and expense will be 
put upon outer show and embellishment, while in its inner 
arrangements it may be exceedingly cramped and thoughtlessly 
put together. Another will erect his building with a thought 
of placing it on the market. Cheap workmanship, weak and 
faulty joinings, and the like will be concealed by some thin 
covering meant to last until a profitable sale has been made 
and some innocent purchaser caught tvith a mere shell of a 
house in his possession. Occasionally, however, there is found 
a man whose plans conform to such ideals as those flrst named. 
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As with the construction of a house, so it is in some measure 
with the building of a character. Some lives apparently are 
constructed to look at, that is, with the thought that adorn- 
ment and a mere appearance of worth and beauty constitute 
the essential qualities. Other lives are in a sense made to 
sell. Not infrequently parents are found developing their 
boys and girls as if the chief purpose were to place them some- 
where in the best possible money market. A life is worth only 
as much as it will bring in dollars and cents, is apparently the 
predominating thought of such persons; then occasionally, a 
life is built to live in. that is, with the idea that intrinsic worth 
constitutes the essential nature of the ideal character. 

Hut what is a good life? And why is not this precisely the 
question for all teachers to ask themselves at the lime they 
begin the development of the lives of the children under their 
direction? Assuming a fairly sound physical and mental 
inheritance on the part of the child, and the given environment 
as the raw material of construction, what ideals should I as a 
teacher have uppermost in mind before undertaking the 
tremendously important and interesting duties of construct- 
ing worthy manhood and womanhood out of the inherent 
nature of their children? 

I should aim to build good health for all children under my 
charge, for healthy children mean a healthy nation. I should 
aim to build usefulness into their lives, to make them con- 
tribute something of value to society, for one who does not 
contribute, no matter what his social standing may be, is a 
drag and a burden to the nation. One who produces and 
contributes may be said to be cultured. I would aim to build 
moral strength, for without moral strength physical and 
intellectual strength is impossible. When Rome forgot her 
morals, decay set in. I would aim at social efficiency and 
cooperation, for I believe I am my brother’s keeper ; without 
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this spirit, democracy is impossible. I would aim to build 
happiness because happiness paves the way for progress. 
Progress depends upon work and work leads to happiness. 

These I believe can be accomplished in the classroom and 
because a nation imbued with these ideals and characteristics 
is a strong nation and a safe nation I want to have a part in 
stamping these ideals and characteristics upwn my country. 
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Arts and Crafts Club 

OUTLINE OF WORK 

I. Purpose 

A. To help those pupils who have a talent and a strong 
feeling for art, who wish to know more about art 
itself and the beauty found in making many useful 
articles, and who wish to give expression to their 
artistic desires 

II. Aim 

A. To train the aesthetic sense of the individual 

B. To bring out freedom of expression 

C. To open the mind of the student to the fact that he 

can be himself, and that he can draw inspiration 
from nature and his immediate surroundings 

III. Organization of the club 

A. Election of officers 

B. General business discussion 

IV. What does the term “arts and crafts” mean to you? 

A. A means by which we may express our sense of 

beauty and harmony in actually making some 
beautiful thing to be placed in the home, used as a 
personal adornment, or sold in the commercial 
field so that others may benefit by it 

V. What are the requirements necessary for one to carry on 
this work ? 
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A. One must have imagination and a strong feeling for 
beauty and be willing to work intelligently and 
persistently. 

VI. Practical work creating design and individuality through 
A. Design 

1. What is design? 

(d) Design is arrangement, and dra^ving is the 
representation either of an idea or an 
object. 

2. How do the historic methods compare with the 

modern methods of teaching design to the art 
student to-day? 

(а) Historic art may teach one to design, but it 

alone cannot teach him design. 

(б) Our modern methods allow freedom of 

expression and also urge actual construc- 
tion 

(c) To know design, one must know all the steps 

beginning with the idea to the completion 
of the object. 

(d) Art used to be thought of as an ornament. 

Now an interest in crafts is constantly 
growing in foreign countries, and in our 
country as well. Attempts are being 
made to teach the elements of arts and 
crafts in schools. 

3. Reference 

(a) Art Crajl for Beginners 

4. Appreciation 

(a) Method : Designs made on models of paper 
cut to fit the top of a cake or candy box. 
The shape was first divided into units and 
then just one good design made, which was 
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repealed after the design had been cut out 
and traced on tonal paper. Then parts 
were mounted on the cover and covered 
with shellac. 

B. Enameling 

1. How can one get the best results in applying 

enamel to vases, jars, shoe trees, etc? 

(tf) Use long even and sure strokes, covering the 
surface with as few strokes as jwssible. 

2. Reference 

{a) Directions are given with enamel. 

C. Ribbon art 

1 . What part is ribbon playing in our field of fashion 

to-day? 

(а) It givesapicturesqucquality toasimplegown, 

making it more interesting and dilTcrent. 

(б) It adds color to a dull garment. 

(c) It is an inexpensive trimming. 

{d) It may be used for or on dresses, hats, 
blouses, gifts, novelties, hair ornaments, 
and scarfs, to such an extent that it is 
almost a necessity. 

2. Reference 

{<;) Ribbon Art, Vahrah Craft Edition 

3. Application 

(d) Method: Shoe trees were trimmed. Ribbon 

was bound around the tin of the enameled 
shoe trees for a covering. Bows and 
rosettes were also made to add to the 
attractiveness of the article. 

D. Illustrated motto cards 

I. Is it worth while to spend money and time on 
framed motto pictures ? 
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(a) It is. They are a means of expressing our 
thoughts for our friends and relatives in a 
more beautiful way than we could othcr- 
wse express them . 

2. Reference 

(u) Snow, Bonnie, and Froehlick, Hugo : In- 
dustrial Art Text-Books, Books I-VTII 

3. Application 

(u) Method : Some suggestive and simple object 
or picture was first painted on paper, 
and then a {xiem was printed either in 
color or black Intlia ink below the picture 
or arranged in some pleasing manner on 
the card. The card was finally framed. 

E. Wax modeling 

1. Is scaling wax art a fad or has it come to 

stay? 

(a) The development of sealing wax for decora- 
tion purposes is growing more and more, 
while new uses are being discovered and 
new designs are constantly being created. 

{b) It gives endless variety at small cost ; a 
touch of color may be just the thing to give 
the garment or some nook or corner of the 
room character. 

2. Reference 

(a) Scaling Wax Art 

3. Application 

(a) Method : Wax was modeled from a crude or 
scmicnide state into something having 
form, design, and decoration. Vases were 
covered ; bracelets and pendants were 
decorated. 
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F. Gesso work (either gesso or jesso) 

1. What is gesso modeling? 

(d) Gesso modeling is an old art, revived and 
applied to modern hand crafts, which pro- 
duces fascinating and beautiful designs. 

2. References 

{a) Tessin, Louise D. ; Jesso ^fodcUng for Mod- 
ern Handicrafts 

(b) Lemos, Pedro J.: Applied Art, p. 287 

3. Application 

(a) Method : A design traced on a wooden 
object is brought into relief by gessoing. 
This is then painted or finished with oil 
paints. Models may be book ends, picture 
frames, French mirrors, or lamp shades. 

G. Stenciling 

1. Definition 

(a) Stenciling is the stippling of oil paint on 
material through perforations in a stencil 
card made by tracing and cutting out a de- 
sign with a very sharp instrument, as a 
sharp piointcd knife or scissors. 

2. References 

(а) Lemos, Pedro J. : Applied Art, pp. 283-284 

(б) Graphic Drawing, Book 11 

3. Application 

(d) Method ; In addition to using sharp knives 
for cutting, a stiff brush must be used as 
well. The material should be well padded 
and the design firmly tacked down with 
. thumb tacks. Table runners and cur- 
tains are attractively decorated in this 
way. 
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H. Block printing 

1. Block printing may be termed a twnn brother of 

stenciling. Both are used to transfer designs 
to cloth. 

2. References 

(a) Snow. Bonnie, and Froehlick, Hugo: Pro- 

gressive Drawing, Book VTII, p. 17 

(b) Lemos, Pedro J. : Applied Art, pp. 285-286 

I. Basketry and weaving with paper rope 

1. What part does basketry play in arts and crafts? 
(fl) Basketry is one of the most fascinating of 

crafts. 

{b) The possibility of creating a variety of 
baskets in every shape and size makes the 
work unusually attractive. 

(c) Weaving with paper rope is similar. 

2. References 

(a) Weaving with Paper Rope, Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company 

{b) Seegmiller, Wilhelmina: Primary Hand 
Work, pp. 97-117 

3. Application 

(tf) Weaving of baskets, lamp shades, and stand- 
ards, with either reed or ert^pe paper rope 

J. Magazine “topic page” suggestions 
I. Work done by boys in designing 

(а) A cover for a boys’ magazine 

(б) Topic pages for the following subjects 
(i) Sports 

{2) News items 

(3) Comics 

(4) Stories 

(5) Picture section 
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K. Xotebook work 

Each member decided to keep a scrapbook divided 
into three parts: ‘‘Home," “Self.” and “Com- 
mercial.” Pictures, advertisements, news items, 
and illustrations relating to art were cut out of 
magazines and papers and pasted in the scrap- 
book according to the above classifications. This 
helped the members of the club to see what an 
important part art is playing in life, especially in 
the commercial world. 

The following books were found useful : 

Dick, Stewart: Arts and Crafts of Old Japan, A. C. McClurg 
and Company 

Lcnios, Pedro J. ; Applied Arl, Pacific Press Publishing Association, 
Mountain View, California 

McKee, Jane W. : Purposeful Handwork, The Macmillan Company 

Sanford, F. G. : Art Craft for Beginners, The Centurj’ Company 

Sccgmillcr, Wilhelmina ; Primary Hand Work, Atkinson, Mentzer 
and Company 

Snow, lionnie, and Froehlick, Hugo: Industrial Art Text-Books, 
Books I-VHI, Laidlaw Brothers 

Snow, Bonnie, and Froehlick, Hugo: Progressive Drawing, Book 
VIII, The Prang Company 

Tessin, Louise D. : Jesso Modeling for Modern Uandieraft, Milton 
Bradley Company 

Wilkinson, Walter: Various Art Crafts, No. 2, The Manual Arts 
Press 

Winslow, L. L. : FJementary Industrial Arts, The Macmillan 
Company 

Graphic Drawing, Book II, The Prang Company 

Ribbon Arl, Vahrah Craft Edition, Ribbon Art Publishing Com- 
pany, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Scaling Wax Art, Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts 
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WEEKLY REPORTS 

Weekly Report of Arts and Crafts Club 
Leader 

Date Jan. 22 

1. Plan for next week 

(а) Discus.sion of the introductory chapters of 

(1) Art Craft for Beginners 

(2) Arts and Crafts of Old Japan 

(б) Practical work — painting oi shoe trees and vases 

2. To-day’s aim 

(a) Organization of the Arts and Crafts Club 
{b) Discussion of means of earning money for supplies 
(c) Members of the club to become acquainte<l and know 
the full meaning of the term “arts and crafts” 

3. Method 
Discussion of aim 

4. Report of work accomplished 
(fl) Good questions asked 

(1) What is understood to be the meaning of the term 

“arts and crafts”? 

(2) What are the requirements necessary for one to 

carry on this work fully ? 

{b) Good contributions 

(i) It is a means through which we may express our 
sense of beauty and harmony in actually making 
some beautiful thing to be placed in a home, 
used as personal adornment, or sold for commer- 
cial reasons so that others may benefit by it. 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

(d) Report of what was done 

The Arts and Crafts Club held its first meeting Thurs- 
day morning, Jan. 22, at the Lincoln School. The 
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order of business was carried on as it is in a legal 
business meeting. It was decided to have one person 
act as President and conduct all further business 
meetings and one person to combine the work of 
Secretary and 'I rcasurer. 

Different members of the club were nominated and 
voted on by ballot. 

A suggestion was made to raise funds for the various 
supplies to be used during the course. Weekly dues 
were suggested. 'Phis did not carry. A final de- 
cision was made to have sandwich and candy sales, 
one to be held at the Lincoln School on Thurstlay, 
Jan. 29, during the afternoon recess, and one the 
following week at the Columbus School. 

Anotlicr suggestion made by one of the members of the 
club was to have an “arts and crafts library,” with 
credit given for the number of books read relating 
to the work and interest of the club. 

I'hc remainder of the time was spent in discussing the 
real meaning of the title of the course, “Arts and 
Crafts.” The answers were combined and will be 
found under “4 (b)" of this outline. 

Weekly Report of Arts and Crafts Club 
Leader 

Date Jan. 29 
I. Plan for next week 
(fl) Further discussion of 

(1) Arls aud Crafts of Old Japan — Dorothy 

(2) Art Craft for Beginners — Jane 

{b) Design — oil painting and enameling of designs on the 
vases and shoe trees painted to-day 
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2. To-day’s aim 

(a) Discussion of Art Craft for Beginners 

Discussion of Arts and Crafts of Old Japan 

{b) Practical aim — to begin enamel painting, acquainting 
the class with a simple but effective way of making 
useful things for the home and self ; skill in applying 
paint stressed 

3. Method 

(<2) Short discussion of books read 

(b) Practical work — enameling shoe trees and vases 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(1) How can we compare the arts and crafts in Japan 

with those of other countries? 

(2) What is the best way to apply enamel ? 

(б) Good contributions 

( 1) Japan is found to be cultured to a degree far beyond 

our Western standards. 

(2) Their arts are full of beauties too refined for our 

comprehension. 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

(1) Arts and Crafts of Old Japan 

(2) Art Craft for Beginner Sy introductory chapter 

(d) Report of what was done 

The Arts and Crafts Club held its second meeting 
Jan. 28, at the Lincoln School. A very short 
business meeting was held, during which the un- 
finished business regarding the funds for the club 
was settled and the work for the following meeting 
assigned. 

The new project, which is to begin at once, was dis- 
cussed. Each member has decided to keep a note- 
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book, dividing it into three parts, “Self,” “Home,” 
and “Commercial.” Clippings, advertisements, and 
class suggestions are to be placed under the proper 
headings during the week before the next meeting. 
It is the aim of the club to try to make art a part of 
oneself, a part of one’s home, and a part of one’s work 
and to become acquainted with the fact that art is 
playing a very large part in our commercial world 
to-day. Where would our advertising be without 
the commercial artist ? 

The members of the club arc keeping on the lookout 
for news items. Five were read to-day which were 
vcr>’ interesting. These articles arc going to be kept 
in a separate “Club News Book.” 

The rest of the period was spent in enameling shoe trees 
and vases, both inexpensive articles which arc used 
for “self” and “home.” A soft brush was used. 
Long even strokes were practiced, and the fact that 
one should not go over the surface after the enamel 
is set was also stressed. 

Weekly Report of Arts and Crafts Club 
Leader — — 

Date Feb, s 

1. Plan for next week 

(a) To finish up vases and shoe trees (girls) 

(6) Magazine cover design (boys) 

(c) To introduce ribbon novelties as decorations 

2 . To-day’s aim 

(fl) To make designs suitable for the class problem 

(b) Discussion of designs and report by Jack 
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3. Method 

(<i) Designs for shoe trees were made on shaped papers. 

I hose who finished started oil painting on enamel. 

(f») Discussion 

4. Report of work accomplished 

{a) Good questions asked 

(1) What arc design and drawing? 

(2) How do the historic methods compare with the 

modern methods of teaching design to the art 
student of to-day? 

(3) Can we say that art is becoming an important part 

of to-day? 

(f») Good contributions 

(1) Design is arrangement, and drawing is the repre- 

sentation of cither an idea or an object. 

(2) Historic art may teach one to design, but alone 

it cannot teach him design. Our modern 
methods allow freedom of c.xpression and also 
large actual construction. To know design, 
one must know all the steps from the idea to 
the completion of the object. Actual c.xperi- 
cnce is imjxirtant. 

(3) Art used to be thought of as an ornament. Interest 

in crafts is constantly growing in foreign 
countries as well as our own country. Attempts 
arc being made to teach at least the elements of 
arts and crafts in nearly all the schools. 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

(d) Report of what was done 

After a short business meeting and the assignment of 
work for the next meeting a splendid report was given 
by Jack . The report brought out the poinU 
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given under “ 2." This led to a discussion on design 
and the reading of the following : 

I stood in silence and apart, 

And wondered more and more to see 
That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay 
Rise up and meet the master's hand. 

And now contract and now expand. 

And even his slightest touch obey. 

“The joy of the work consists in making the yielding 
mass obey the art impulse of the mind.” 

The remainder of the time was spent in making designs, 
and oil painting over enamel paint. 

Weekly Report of .Arts and Crafts Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 12 

1. Plan for nc.xt week 

(ij) Art paper designs for tin candy and cake boxes 
(A) Re|)ort on Industrial Art Jor Beginners — Dorothy 

(c) Continuation of ribbon work 

2. To-day’s aim 

(а) Completion of oil painting 

(б) Introduction of ribbon art 

(c) Boys to work out a cover design 

(rf) Reports on Various Art Crafts, No. 2 — Paul 

Arts and Crafts of Old Japan — Iris 

3. Method 

(а) Discussion 

(б) Painting and ribbon work 
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Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 

(1) What part does the ribbon play in our field of 

fashion to-day? 

(2) How do we find it is being used ? 

(b) Good contributions 

(1) Paul , in his report, told of two kinds of 

drawing, mechanical and free hand. The latter 
is divided into still life and life models. “Life 
models” takes up action postures by some living 
being. Silhouetted profile and human figure 
work is stressed under this head. Still life takes 
up inanimate objects, which are less hard to 
draw. They appeal to more people. Mechan- 
ical drawing, on the other hand, is the drawing 
of many plans for large and small building con- 
structions, machines, and the like. 

(2) The points stressed in Iris’ report on Arts and Cra/ls 

of Old Japan were : Love of beauty and nature 
by the Japanese, which begins in early life when 
the mother takes her babies to the beautiful 
cherry blossom festivals ; Japanese art is some- 
what hard to understand, being more fantastical 
than the art we are used to seeing. Most of 
their painting is done in solid black on white or 
other foundation colors, with silk brocaded 
frames, which allow one to roll up the pictures. 
The fact that they do not stress pictures for 
museums but more for homes is interesting. 
This is due to the destruction of property by 
earthquakes. We cannot really say this is a detri- 
ment ; rather, because of it, more art is seen and 
appreciated in the everyday life of these people, 
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(r) Books read and amount of reading done 

(1) In reading books for the Arts and Crafts Club the 

members of the club are allowed to choose that 
part of any book that interests them most be- 
cause many books have material in them too 
dilTicult and impractical for boys and girls. 

(2) Vdrious Art Crafts, Xo. 2 

Arts ami Crafts of Old Japan, Chap. I 
Ribbon Art, read by majority of girls 
{d) Report of what was done 

The meeting of the .Arts and Crafts Club was held Feb. 
12 at the Lincoln School. After a short business 
meeting the reports were given, which have been 
spoken of under " (6) ” Then a brief discussion was 
taken up on ribbon art and its place in the field of 
fashion to-day. It was found to give a picturesque 
quality to a simple gown, making it seem more inter- 
esting and dilTcrcnt. It adds color to a rather dull- 
toned material. It is an inexpensive trimming and 
can be replaced easily. It is used on hats, dresses, 
blouses, as well as being made into many articles such 
as bags, gifts, novelties, hair ornaments, and scarfs. 
While the boys worked on cover designs, the girls 
worked on their shoe trees and vases. Two new 
members were taken into the club to-day. They had 
so improved their work in the remedial sections that 
they successfully passed their tests. 

Weekly Report of A rts and Crafts Club 
Leader 

Date Feb. 26 
I . Plan for next week 

Work on process of fixing colors, using fixative and shellac 
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2. To-day’s aim 

(<j) To finish designs for candy and cake boxes (girls) 

(b) To begin cover designs for a boys’ magazine (boys) 

3. Method 

(a) Continuation of designing 

(b) Boys to hand in suggestions on what they would like to 

find on the covers of magazines they are interested 
in reading, using their own designs 

4. Rejwrt of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 

(b) Good contributions 

(i) Suggestion for a boys’ magazine 

The cover should show action, sports, or humorous 
pictures to attract attention. 

A cover would also attract the attention of many 
boys if the cover design pertained to some work- 
shop. 

(c) Report of what was done 

The Arts and Crafts Club met at the Lincoln School 
Feb. 26. After a short business meeting the mem- 
bers of the club continued with the work started 
during the last meeting. Illustrations were shown 
of different circle designs, to give a better idea of how 
to complete the cover designs for the candy and cake 
boxes. Some completed their designs and began 
pasting, while others were still working for suitable 
designs for their problem. 

It has been decided to have the boys work out what 
they consider a good cover for a boys’ magazine in 
so far as topic plates and designs arc concerned. 
Some of the suggestions given for the cover of the 
magazine arc given under “(6).” One cover started 
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was that of the workroom for boys and two others 
were pictures of winter sports. 

The meeting adjourned at 1 1 : 50 a.m. 

Weekly Report of Ar ts and Crafts Club 
Leader 

Date March 12 

1. Plan for next week 

Continuation of work on illustration of p>ocm or motto 

2. To-day’s aim 

To begin illustrating poem ; to spend a few minutes on 
the discussion of the material read during the week 

3. Method 

((i) Discussion 

(6) Blocking out designs in preparation of the final design, 
which is to be painted 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 

The points brought out in the discussion as being im- 
portant in making a design were : good arrangement, 
good spacing, an interesting subject, and good color- 
ing neatly put on. 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 
Art Education, Books III, IV, VI 
Applied Art, one chapter 

(d) Report of what was done 

The Arts and Crafts Club met at the Lincoln School March 
12. After a short business meeting conducted by the 
President, a brief discussion of design and suggestions 
for the illustrations of diflferent poems was taken up. 
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Some of the suggestions given by clifTerent members will 
be found under “(6)” of this outline. 

The remainder and greater part of the period was spent in 
making designs. Everyone seemed interested in the 
work and some good designs were started. 

The meeting adjourned at 11:45 a m. 

Weekly Report of Arts and Crafts Club 
Leader 

Date April 17 

1. Plan for next week 
Molding with sealing wax 

2. To-day’s aim 

(a) To finish motto cards 

(b) Color and design for those who finished their cards last 

week 

(c) To hand in notebooks 

3. Method 

(tf) Discussion of work 

(6) Practical aim — painting motto cards and making 
conventional designs for color 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(a) Good questions asked 

(b) Good contributions 

(c) Books read 
Sealing Wax Art 

{d) Report of what was done 

The Arts and Crafts Club met at the Lincoln School 
Thursday, April 16. A short discussion of the work 
was taken up and then Sealing Wax Art was 
assigned to be read during the week. A number of 
pictures were shown to give an idea as to how the 
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pupils were to go about using sealing wax. It was 
decided to pay for the sealing wax materials out of 
the club treasury {two alcohol lamps, as many dif- 
ferent colors of foundation wax sticks as possible, 
and alcohol). 

The remainder of the time was spent in painting, paper 
cutting, and making oil painting designs. Note- 
books were handed in for criticism. Some were very 
good. 'I'hcy brought out the three different de- 
partments very clearly. 

The club adjourned at 1 1 : 45 A M. 

Weekly Report of Arts and Crafts Club 
Leader 

Date April 30 

1. Plan for next week 

Continuation of wax modeling 

2. To-day’s aim 

To show how to decorate a smooth surface with either 
a smooth or raised decoration 

3. Method 

(rt) Demonstration 

(6) Practical work — molding wax on vases, jars, and 
trinkets 

4. Report of work accomplished 

(а) Good questions asked 

(б) Good contributions 

(c) Books read and amount of reading done 

(d) Report of what was done 

The Arts and Crafts Club met at the Lincoln building 
April 30. After the reading of the minutes, the way 
to decorate a waxed surface and have it remain 
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smooth was demonstrated. This showed how colors 
could be blended together to make a very pleasing 
effect. Then raised designs and flowers were demon- 
strated. Leaves were also made. This created a keen 
interest, and some very pretty articles were made, 
using both methods. It seemed as though everyone 
disliked stopping work, and all wished for more time. 

The club adjourned at 11:45 

PAPER BY ONE OF THE PUPILS 

The Club I Belong To 

I belong to the Arts and Crafts Club, which is a wonderful 
club to my notion. Miss is the leader. 

We made shoe trees, enameled vases, put designs on boxes, 
painted pictures with a little verse in the corner, made note- 
books, and waxed vases. We had candy and sandwich sales 
to buy the materials for our work. We read articles outside of 
club time and at the next meeting reported on them. The boys 
made a cover for a magazine and when that was through they 
made the index sheet and so on until they got as far as they had 

time. 

I enjoyed it because it was very interesting to find out what 
you really could do in the way of art. When I entered I 
thought everything was easy to do, but after I got started I 
soon changed my mind although I tried my very best in every- 
thing and am very proud of the things I made. 1 he things we 
made were not only useful but pleasing to the eye. 

The notebooks were very interesting ; they contained several 
sections, one for commercial art, another for advertisements 
cut out of magazines, still another for the home, one for self, 
and one for others. We had to design the cover ourselves 
and put the name of the club on it. 
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Record Sheets for Interest Clubs 

The following is the organization of the clubs as arranged 
after testing. 'I'he mean score of the grade, the T score for 
each pupil, and the club to which each belonged are listed. 
These scores are taken from the results of the Ihorndike- 
McCal! Reading Test. Those who were in the remedial 
groups arc listed at the bottom of each club list. Each section 
shows the name of the club and the place of meeting. The 
number “ 2d” or “ .^d ” after a pupil’s name indicates that 
the club in which he is listed was the second or the third 
choice of this pupil. His first-choice club was not organized 
because too few pupils chose it. 


ARTS 

AND 

CRAFTS 

CLUB, MISS 1 ) — 

SEWTNG ROOM 

Name 


Mean Score 

T Score 

M 

_F_ 


58.7 

6s 

B 

. B 


587 

60 

D 

- S_ 


587 

60 

V 

. c_ 


587 

S6 

V 

. p_ 

Z{3d) 

587 

S2 

I 

. T_ 


587 

73 

A 

. H_ 


54-8 

60 

D 

_ R_ 


54.8 

56 

I 

D_ 

_ (id) 

54-8 

58 

F 

. S_ 

_ (^d) 

587 

45 

J 

. G_ 


54-8 

67 

P 

. C_ 



54-8 

58 

E 

. G_ 



54-8 

54 
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ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM 



ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB, MISS D 


RcmcJioi Group 



Name 

MeLAN ScttRE 

E_ 

G 

58-7 

V_ 

s 

54-8 

L_ 

D 

54-8 

i:_ 

I» 

54.8 

M- 

G 

- (3d) 58.7 


J 

(2d) 54.8 

CJ_ 

H 

- (2d) 54.8 

H_ 


- (ad) 54.8 

ur.ciiAsics' 

CLUB, MR. , MANUAL 

w_ 

C 

58-7 

c_ 

s 

58.7 

E_ 

B 

587 

H„ 

s 

58.7 

D_ 

T 

587 

K_ 

D 

587 

R_ 

K 

58.7 

W. 

K 

58.7 

IL 

— ^ 

54.8 

W. 

S 

54.8 

U_ 

F 

54.8 

H_ 

J 

54-8 

J- 

r 

58.7 

J- 

7 

58.7 

H_ 

p 

54.8 

R_ 

L 

54.8 

H_ 

r. 

54-8 

G_ 

W 

54.8 

W_ 

N 

54.8 

C_ 

B 

54.8 



Remedial Group 

V_ 

B 

58.7 

c_ 

_ D 

58.7 

R_ 

H 

58.7 

E- 

Z 

54-8 

W_ 

n 

54.8 

R_ 

W 

54.8 

R_ 

R 

58.7 


, SEWING ROOM 


T Score 
54 

50 

SO 

49 

52 

52 

49 

45 

TRAINING ROOM 

65 

60 

60 

S8 

70 

6 $ 

62 

60 

70 

65 

52 

54 

67 

S 8 

67 

60 

56 

54 

54 


54 

52 

47 

52 

47 

45 

52 
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mechanics’ 

CLUB, ilR. , MANUAL TRAINING ROOM 



Remedial Group — Continued 



Name 

Mean Score 

T Score 

c_ 

/\ 

54-8 

52 

0_ 

s 

54-8 

52 

V_ 

K 

- 54-8 

45 

L_ 

— — 

54-8 

42 


nurses’ 

CLUB, MISS Q , VOCATIONAL 

SCHOOL 

D_ 

W_ 

— 587 

62 

J- 

_ O 

_ 58-7 

60 

^L 

K 

- 58.7 

58 


s 

58-7 

58 

k_ 

p 

58.7 

54 

D_ 

c 

58.7 

67 

D_ 

R 

_ 58.7 

58 

F_ 

H_ 

_ 58.7 

56 

B- 

M_ 

_ 54-8 

60 

A- 

E 

54-8 

60 

G_ 

P 

54-8 

58 

R_ 

P 

_ 54-8 

54 

E_ 

\V_ 

_ 54-8 

52 

A- 

K 

_ 54-8 

56 

E_ 

G 

54-8 

54 

R_ 

H_ 

_ (2d) 54-8 

S8 

C_ 

s 

_ 3d) 54-8 

60 



Renu’diol Group 


M- 

II_ 

_ 58.7 

54 

H- 

M_ 

_ 58.7 

40 

D. 

R 

_ 54-8 

40 

L- 

K 

_ 58.7 

50 

V_ 

K 

_ 54-8 

SO 

H_ 

B 

_ 54-8 

40 

^L 

K 

_ 54-8 

47 

E_ 

C— 

58.7 

52 

FORESTRY 

CLUB MR. 1 LINCOLN ASSEMBLY ROOM 

C- 

§ 

587 

62 

E_ 

K— 

58.7 

60 

C_ 

B_ 

_ 58.7 

6a 
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ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM 


FORESTRY CLUB, UR. , LINCOLN ASSEMBLY ROOM 



Nave 

Mean Scou 

T Scou 

D- 

K 

58.7 

62 

R_ 

M 

58-7 

60 

W. 

r 

58.7 

60 

J- 

S 

58.7 

60 

R_ 

K 

58.7 

S8 

G_ 

\\ 

58.7 

S8 

B_ 

M 

54-8 

6s 

C_ 

M 

54-8 

60 

D_ 

J 

54-8 

58 

J- 

R 

54-8 

56 

IL . 

R 

54-8 

S6 

R_ 

W 

54-8 

S8 

C_ 

M 

54-8 

56 

G_ 

M 

54-8 

54 

J- 

L 

S4-8 

54 


Remedial Group 


W_ 

G 

58.7 

56 

M_ 

B 

58.7 

50 

H — 

Y 

58.7 

56 

V 

R 

587 

54 

W_ 

R 

54-8 

50 

W 

M 

58.7 

50 

H — 

K 

58.7 

47 

M 

H 

54-8 

SO 

w 

R 

54-8 

49 


RADIO CLUB, MISS B , LINCOLN SEVENTH GRADE 


N_ 

_ s 


58.7 

63 

W_ 

H 


58.7 

6a 

A 

— S 


58.7 

58 

C 

« R 

- ( 3 d) 

58.7 

6a 

A — 

« T 


54-8 

60 




Remedial Group 


J 

^ D_ 


58.7 

56 

N 

— S 


58.7 

52 

H 

— H 

- (2d) 

58.7 

56 

A 

- B 


54-8 

49 

p 

^ H — 


54.8 

50 
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teachers’ club, MRS. , COLUMBUS KINDERGARTEN 



Name 


Mean Scoe£ 

T Sco%t 

R- 

M_ 


38.7 

67 

^L 

K 


58.7 

62 

tL- 

H 


58.7 

62 

E_ 

P 


587 

60 

J- 

C 


587 

60 

M. 

H 


58 7 

54 

.V- 

B 


58 7 

so 

R_ 

K 

- (2d) 

58 7 

S8 

J- 

H 


548 

62 

T_ 

R 


54 8 

$6 


Rnncdial Group 


C 

I 


54-8 

47 

11 

B 


54-8 

40 

D 

P 

(2d) 

587 

50 

D 

W 

( 2 Cl) 

587 

54 

SALESMANSHIP 

CLUB, MISS 

AND MISS 

OFFICE 





587 

S6 



L 


587 

40 

L 

M 

( 3 d) 

587 

6s 

0 

P 


587 

38 

R 

E 

( 3 d) 

587 

70 

P 

T 


54-8 

62 

j-j 

_ F 


54-8 

54 

G 

B 


S 4-8 

52 



Remedicl Group 


W_ 

W 


587 

52 

C_ 

_ D 


54-8 

49 

F_ 

_ T 


54-8 

40 

H_ 



54-8 

47 

E— 

_ w 


54-8 

47 

NEWSPAPER CLUB, MISS _ 

COLUMBUS 

ASSEMBLY ROOM 

L 

K 


587 

62 

A 

K 


587 

60 

A— 

B 

(2d) 

S 4-8 

56 

C_ 

_ T 


587 

65 
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NEWSPAPER CLUB, MISS , COLUMBUS ASSEMBLY ROOM 



Naue 


Mcas Sco&e 

T Score 

v_ 

R 


58-7 

67 

R_ 

R 


58-7 

56 

M. 

B 

- (2d) 

58.7 

S8 

V_ 

O 


54-8 

62 

K . 

Q 


54-8 

60 

R_ 

M 


54-8 

60 

!•_ 

■ 1 — . 

- ( 3 d) 

548 

60 




Rctncdiol Group 


IL 

J* 


58.7 

50 

E_ 

K 


58.7 

S2 

J- 

■ M \ 

- ( 3 d) 

38.7 

49 

C_ 

II— 

- ( 3 d) 

54-8 

43 




REMEDIAL GROUPS 




M iss - 

, Eighlh A^orlh Room 


E_ 

G_ 


58-7 

54 

V_ 

B_ 


58.7 

54 

M. 

H_ 


58.7 

54 

W. 

G_ 


58-7 

56 

I^L 

B_ 


58.7 

60 

IL 

H_ 


58.7 

56 

N- 

S — 

— * 

58.7 

5 * 

J- 

D 


58.7 

56 

D- 

W 


58.7 

54 

H_ 

F_ 


58.7 

50 

C_ 

D_ 


58.7 

52 

R_ 

H_ 


s8.7 

47 

E_ 

C — 

— 

58.7 

52 

H- 

M_ 

■ «l M 

58.7 

40 

H_ 

Y 


58.7 

56 

V_ 

H 


58.7 

54 

D_ 

P 

— • 

58.7 

50 

W. 

W 

— 

58.7 

52 


^fiss ir_ 

— , Seventh Liiuoln, Kindergarten Room 

E_ 



54-8 

52 

W. 

B 


S 4-8 

47 

R- 

\V_ 


54.8 

45 
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Afiss ir , Scrcnih Lincoln, KindergarUn Room 



Name 

MCA.V Scoac 

T SCOE£ 

D- 

R 

54-8 

49 

W. 

B 

54-8 

SO 

C_ 

H 

54-8 

43 

A_ 

B 

54-8 

49 

C- 

L 

54-8 

47 



Miss U— 

, Eighth Columbtcs, 

Seventh-Grade Room 

L_ 

K 

58.7 

50 

R- 

R 

- 58-7 

52 

W. 

M_ 

_ 58-7 

SO 

IL 

K 

- 587 

47 

M. 

G__ 

_ 58.7 

56 

J- 

V_ 

_ 58-7 

49 

E. 

K_ 

58.7 

52 


L , Seventh and Eighth Columbus, Seventh-Grade Room 


V 

S 

54-8 

SO 

I 

- D 

54-8 

50 

K — 

P 

54-8 

49 

C 

A 

54-8 

52 

0 

S 

54-8 

52 

V 

K 

54 8 

45 

L 

7 

54-8 

42 

V 

_ K 

54-8 

50 

H 

_ B 

54-8 

49 

M__ 

K 

54-8 

47 

M_ 

H 

54-8 

SO 

W_ 

R 

54-8 

49 

C 

_ H 

54-8 

50 

H 

B 

54 8 

49 

I. 

j 

54-8 

52 

G 


54-8 

49 

C_ 

D 

54-8 

49 

H_ 

V 

54-8 

45 

F 

J 

54-8 

49 

H_ 

R 

54-8 

47 

E 

W 

54-8 

47 




INDEX 


Ability to perceive likenesses and 
difTeronces, as a fundamental char- 
acteristic of pfted pupils. 20; os 
related to interest. 21; as a con- 
dition of the attention. 21; as a 
condition of lo)dcal memor>'» 
as related to the organization of 
thought, 23-24; as re]ate<l to 
redcction and foresight, 24; as 
related to morals, 25; as related 
to ideals, 25-26; existence of. 
without strong tcmiencics toward 
activity, 26, 53; as rebted to tiic 
naming of opposites, 28 ; as related 
to general information, 28; as 
rebted to naming missing parts, 29; 
as related to accurate drawing, 29; 
as related to the completion of 
analogies, 29 ; as rebted to the 
perception of relation, 29; as 
rebtc<l to the interpretation of 
pictures, 29-30; as rebted to the 
power to gcneralbc, 30-31; as 
rebted to mechanical intelligence, 

31 ; as related to social intelligence, 
3i*-32; as rebted to leadership, 
33-33; as rebted to resourcefulness 
and adaptability, 33 ; as related 
to artistic talent, 33-34; ^ related 
to creativcncss, 35-37 ; as rebted to 
the curriculum, 40 

Abstract intclIigcDcc, tests of, 27-31 
Accidents, treatment in, 292-293 
Activity, suppression of, in many 
schools, 4A-49 ; need for encourage- 
ment of, 49-50 

Ad vertising, educational value of, 
319, 338; history of, 336-337; 
mcthcKls of, 337-339; old-time, 

403 


337; ethics of, 337; good style in, 
33S ; editorial. 338 ; humorous, 
339; other items in. 339 
Alexanderson, l\. l\ \V.. 213 
Ambridge plan, nature of, 67-69; 

a<i van Cages of, 67 
Artistic talent, nature of, 33-34 
Arts and Crafts Club, outline, 123, 
«7S-i79» 374 - 3 ^; I7g» 

374; nolclxx)ks. 178-179. 380; 

organization, 374; practical work, 
375-380; melhoil, 375: enameling, 
375; ribljon art. 373; illustrated 
card, 376; wax mocleling, 377; 
gesso work, 378; stenciling, 378; 
block printing. 370; magazine topic 
379 ; bibliography, 380 ; 
weekly reports, 381-393 ; pajxjr 
by pupil. 393 

Assignments, disadvantages of single, 
5; failure of. in connection witli 
gifted pupils, 6 

Attention span of the gifted child, 22 

Hailey, D. C., Morrison plan applied 
to histor>% note, 6$ 

Ibndnging. 293 
liatavb plan, 61 
lied l>ath, 290 
Bed making, 289 
Beecher, Henr>' War<l, 83 
Bell, Alexander Graham, 2io, 211, 
216 

Bibliography, Rugg, Harold, 75 ; 
Rohan, Ben J., 78; Hammond, 
J. W., 83; Swift, ICdgar James, 83, 
85 ; Smith, William Hawley, 84, 
171; Colvin, Stephen S.» 88; Van 
Denburg, Joseph K., 92; Dyer, 
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INDEX 


Trank Ixwis, q 2; Dearborn, \V. T., 
96; Klliot, E, C.,ancl Starch, Daniel, 
90; Hullcn, C. K., g6; Dewey, 
John, 103; Quick, Herl)crt, 171; 
Kirkpatrick, Marion, t/i ; Radio 
Club, ; Forcflr)* Club, 

27S 2S1 ; Xur<*cs’ Cdub, 287-295; 
IClvclric Club, 307-508; .Niechanics’ 
Club, 315-317; Salc-iman^hip Club, 
32S; lVacher>’ Club, 340-342; 
Arts and Crafts Club, 380 
Hl(Kk prinlinK. 379 
BroudcastinkC stiilions, 207, 225-226 
Burk plan, 62 

Cartooning, 106 
Caruso, Knrico, 76 

Caste system, efforts of our fore- 
fathers to avoid, 17 
Children, iy^s of, 53 
Civilizing; agency, radio as, 205-206 
Clubs, eligibility for membership in, 
91 ; entrance requirements for, 
114, 129, 131; Salesmanship, 117- 
X18, I64-I70, 185-187, 3t*“3^g; 
Teachers’. it8. 170-175, 340-J73; 
Radio, n8-iiq, 145, 195, 23,; 

Mechanics', 119-131, 164, 307-317; 
Writing and Dramatics, 121; For- 
cstr>’, iJi-122, 157-162, 266-286; 
Nurses', 122-123, «6 >'i 63, 287-306; 
Arts and Crafts, 123-124, 175-179, 
374-393: Newspaper, 124-125. i4S- 
157. 187-189, 232-265; choosing, 
126-127; organization of, 127-131, 
395-402 ; remedial work required, 
130-131; difficulties, 132-133; 
leadership, 133-13S. i43-i4S; 

operation of, 135-141; instructions 
and reporLs, 135-141; meetings, 
140; purposeful reading, 141, i8t- 
182: ns aid in discipline, 182-183; 
enriched curriculum provided, 183- 
191 ; correlation with other sub- 
jects, 189-190 
Colvin, Stephen S., 88 
Correlation of club work with other 
subjects, 189-190 


Curriculum, as related to social sur- 
vival and progress. 38-39 ; principles 
of construction of, 38-55 ; as re- 
lated to the needs and interests of 
the pupil, 39; as related to the 
capacity of the pupil, 39; as related 
to social utility, 39; characteristics 
of, for gifted pupils, 40-55; differ- 
entiation for gifted and dull, 51-53 
Curriculum, enriching, 183-191; by 
utilizing interest, 184; intellectual 
outcome of, 185 ; correlations, 185- 
187; club activities in : Salesman- 
ship Club, 117-118, 164-170, 185- 
*87,318-319; Teachers’ Club, 118, 
*70-*7S. 340-373: Radio Club, 
118-119, 145, 195-231; Mechanics’ 
Club. 119-121, 164. 307-317; Writ- 
ing and Dramatics Club, 121; 
Forestry Club, 121-122, 157-162, 
266-286; Nurses’ Club, 122-123, 
162-163, 287-306; ,\rts and Crafts 
Club, 123-124, i 7S-*79. 374-393; 
Newspaper Club, 124-125, i45-*S7. 
187-189, 232-265 

Customcis, studying types of, 319 

Dalton plan, nature of, 66; criticism 
of, 66^7 
Dancing, 107-10S 
Darwin, Charles, 83 
Daydreaming, value of, 41-42 
Dearborn, W. F., 96 
Democracy, principles of, 13-14, 18, 
5^-57; conflicting ideals of, 14-15; 
social classes in a, 17 
Dewey, Evxlyn, Dalton plan, note, 66 
Dewey, John, 103 

Differentiated assignments, sample of, 

68 ^ 

Discipline, aids in, 182-183 
Double track plan, 59 
Dramatics, 109 
Dyer, Frank Lewis, 93 

Edison, Thomas, 93-93, 3n-3i3 
Electric Club, 307-308; history of 
electricity, 307; fundamentals of, 
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307 ; uses of, 307 ; sources of, 30.S ; 
developments, 30S; new uses, 308; 
bibliaj'raphy, 307-308 
Elliot, K. C., and Starch, Daniel, 96 
Enameling, 375 

Environment, as ailecting the gifted, 
50-51 ; as affectin;; the dull, 54 
Itlquality, as a principle of democrac>', 
14; liniitations of, 14; as a funda- 
mental in the creed of the common 
man, 15-16; of op|x>rtunily, 15, 50 
Excursions, 294 

Exploration, need for, 44-47; relation 
of, to guidance, 44 ; superficial, 
45-47; related to play, 46; 
misukes concerning, 46-47 

Eausold, Samuel, 67-69 
Fessemden, R, A., 212, 213 
Foreslr>' Club, outline of work, 12c, 
157-162, 266-'269; origin, 157; 

organualion, 158 ; activities, 159- 
j6o; letters, 160-162; sccrctar^^’s 
minutes, 269-278 ; bibliography, 
278-281 ; rcarling done, 281-284 ; 
papxrr by club mcml>cr, 284-286 
Frequency alternator, radio, 213 
Fulton, Roljcrt, 83 

General intelligence, types of, 27 
General tcmiencies toward activity, 
as a fundamental characteristic of 
gifted pupils, 20, 26; existence of, 
without the ability to perceive 
likenesses and diflcrcnccs, 26, 53 
Genius, neglect of, 57 ; encouragement 
of, needed, 76-77, 82-84; e0ccl of 
school organization on, H4-85; un* 
expected origins of, 87-88 
Gesso work, 378 

Gifted children, neglect of, 3-4, 57-S* ; 
impro])cr assignments to, 6; reasons 
for neglect of, 8-12; in monitorial 
schools, 9 ; 05 affected by conflicting 
ideals of democnic>', 16; rights of, 
16; need for the education of, 
18-19; characteristics of, 20-22, 
35; need of rich and varied curric- 
ulum by, 40-41 ; failure of teachers 


to recognize, 40-4 ^^-84; and 
daydreaming. 41-4^ ; need of relief 
from monotony, 43; need for 
opportunities in exploration, 44; 
need of guidance for, 44-47; need 
of activity for, 47-50; need of a 
stimulating environment for, 50-51 ; 
care of. in I’urope, 51; adminis- 
trative procedures of value to, 58-74 ; 
numlxT of. in our schools, 75 ; 
identiheation of, So-97; class stand- 
ings as aid in discovering, 82-86; 
|irobli*n) <if «leveloping, 85; value 
of class records in discovering, 85-87 ; 
standard tests as aid in discovering, 
87-91 ; teaching methods as related 
to, 01-95; teachers* judgments 
as factor in selecting, 95-97; edu- 
cation of, 1 13-141 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 83 
Grid audion, 213 

(iroup plan, constant and shifling, 
59-60 

Haggerty Intelligence Test, 90 
Hammond, J. W., 83 
Harris plan of rapid promotion, 58 
Ilea visile, A. \V., 21 r 
Henry, Patrick, 83, 85 
Hobby, j>oss<.*ssion of, by almost every 
child, iof)-io7; method, 113-114; 
fin<ling a, 1 14-128 

Holmes, \V. H., plans of promotion, 
note, 58 

Hulten, C. E., 96 
Hunter, John, 85 
Hygiene, |KTSonal, 2H8 

Ills, common, treatment of, 292-293 
Incentives as aid in arousing interest, 
131, 146 

Indermite |>crf edibility, as a principle 
of democracy, 14, 56; as applied 
to social classes, 17 

Individual instruction, in early times, 
9 ; the plans of Hurk and Washburnc, 
62-63; criticism of, 63-64 
Inertia, school procedure influenced 
by, 8 
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INDEX 


Intellectual (iitTcrcnccj^, magnitude of, 
dcnionslraled. 4-5; provision for, 
in avsignments. 7, 1 1 
Intelligence, hyi>olheMS concerning the 
nature of, 20-21, 37; ty|)cs of, 
75-76; need of mental food for. 
78 So; as (X)s.vihility for evil and 
KO<k1, 76- So 

Intelligence tcst5, as measure <tf 
abstract intelligence, 57 ; charac- 
leri>tics of, ^7-31 

Interest, encouragement of, 7 7- So; 
as sign of int* lligence, So; home 
stimulation of. So-Si ; price of, 
Si ; nature's way of stimulating 
growth of, Si -82 ; teacher'^ inllucnce 
on. QQ-ioo; extracurricular activity 
as key to, 100 103 ; prevalence <»f. 
103-105; types of. 104; as an 
educational pn)hlem. 105 ; report 
method of finding, io5-ioo» 114- 
116; free association metho<l, 
iio-iii; inventory' mcthocl, in, 
iif>“i28; other methods, in; in- 
fluence of, iQO-tQl 

Jesso work, 378 

Kirby (Jrammar Test, go 
Kirkpatrick, Marion, 171 

Laissrz fairc policy, evils of, in c<lu- 
cation, iq, 57 

LiU'rly as a principle of democracy, 14 
Like-mindedness as a principle of 
democracy, 18 
Lindbergh, Charles, 85 
lx>wcll, James Russell, 83 

Marconi, Guglielmo, j 16- 219 
Martincau, Harriet, S3 
Mechanical intelligence, tests of, 31 
Mechanics' Club, outline of work, 
I ig-no, 164, 307-317 ; Electric 
Club, 307-308; mechanics' division, 
30S-306; Woodworking Club, 309- 
310; history' of machinery', 308; 
metals, 308; raw material in its 
relation to factories, 308-309 ; proj- 


ects, 309; organization and work, 
3i<^3i7; weekly rcfiorts, 311-3x5; 
bibliography, 315-3 >7 
, Monitorial schools as forerunners of 
I present schools, 9 
Morrison plan, nature of, 64-65 ; 

criticism of, 65-66 
Morse, Samuel F. li., 210, 214-216 

Napoleon, 83 

Narrowly talented persons, nature of, 
34 \tS; numlKT in comparison with 
|K>»ple of the alharounil tyiK*, 35 
Xewsp.ipcr C'lub, outline of work, 
i.'4 125. 232-235; practical ex- 

ixriences |>rovi«ic<l by, 14^»-IS7, 
jSS-iS<) ; letters, 147 140, 150- 

1 52 ; finances, i4<2-i5o; adver- 
tising, 152 ; subscrilnrs’ interest, 
i organization. 154 ; in- 
fluence, 154-157. 187- 1H8; organi- 
zation, 232-233 ; aims, ^^-^34 ; 
special projects, 234-235; weekly 
reports, 235, 243; the newspapers, 
244-Jf>5 

North Denver plan, 59 
Nurc, qualities desired in, 291 
Nurses’ Club, outline of work, I2^- 
123, 162-163, 287-295; place of 
meeting, 162 ; organization, 287 ; 
personal hygiene, 288 ; choice of 
patient's room, 289; bed making, 
280; bed bath, 290; temperature, 
pulse, and respiration, 291 ; qualities 
of nurse, 291 ; accidents and 
common ills, 292-293 ; artificial 
respiration, 293 ; bandaging, 293 ; 
excursions, 294; bibliography', 294- 
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Paderewski, Ignacc, 76 
Personality, salesman’s, 329 
Portland phn, 59 
Precce, Sir William II., 211 
Prejudice, school procedure affected by, 
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Problem method, 70; sample forms 
of. 71-74 

Project method, nature of, 70; criti- 
cism of, 70-71 
IVomotion, plans of, 58-60 
Public service, radio as form of, 294 
Pulse, 291 

Quick, IIcrl>crt, 171 

Kadio Club, outline of work, r 18- 11 9, 
145. * 95 -i 9 b; purpose, 195; 

method, IQS ; order of bii.^incss, 
IQS; lesson topics, 196; weekly 
reports, 196-200; club minutes, 
201-202 ; outline of stu<ly, 202-209; 
radio development, 202-203, 

214; inventors, 203 ; public service, 
204, 219-221 ; enlcrUinmenl, 205, 
221-222 ; civilizing agency, 205-206; 
use of radio on mean, 206, 222, 225 ; 
future possibilities, 2ofi, 222-223, 
226-230; broadciisting stations, 207, 
225-226; bibliography, 208- ior; ; 
papers by club meml)ers, 209-230; 
I'xJison, 211; Marconi, 212-214, 
216-219; articles read, 230-231 
Kapi<l promotion, originated by Super* 
inlcndcnt Harris, 58; mmJifications 
of, 5H-60; disadvantages of, t>o-6i 
Reading, purposeful, 141, 181-1S2, 
189-190, 281-284, 342 
Reailing sj>eed, test of, 4-5 
Recess, directed activity during, 79 
Recitation, waste of time in, 6-7 
Report method of finding interest, 
105-109, 114-128 
Respiration, 291 ; artificial, 293 
Ribbon art, 375 
Rohan, Hen J., 78 
Room, choke of patient's, 289 
Kugg, Harold, 75 

Salesmanship Club, outline of w'ork, 
ii7'Ii 8, 318-319, 329; time of 
meeting, 164; assignment, 164-165; 
Silks, 165-168; motto, 167; aim, 
168 ; essentials of salesmanship, 


1 69; practice in salesmanship, 169- 
170; correlation, 185-187 ; how 
business can be built, 318; health 
of $alcS|xople, 318 ; appearance 
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31S; how to conduct a sale, 319; 
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man’s {icrsonalily, 329 ; ?alesman’s 
(lualifjc.ition'^. 330-335 ; merchan- 
dise* information, 333^334; ad- 
vertising, 335339 

Santa Rurlxira jilan, lime as variable 
in, 58-61 ; in>t ruction as variable in, 
61-63 

Schools of the present, inertia in, 8; as 
outgrowth from moniuirial schools, 
9-10; prejudice in, 10-11; function 
of, 11-12; avoidance of lock step 
in, 12 

Schumann-Hcink, Ernestine, 76 
Search plan of promotion, 62 
Seashore Music 1 Vst, 87 
Seward, William II., 83 
Shearer plan of promotion, 59 
Smith, William llawley, 84, 171 
Social intelligence, characteristics of, 
3i 

Spauhling plan of promotion, 62 
Standard tests, use of, in discovering 
gifted children, 87-91 ; Thorndike- 
McCall Kea<ling Test, 90, 91 ; 
Slone Reasoning Test, 90 ; Haggerty 
Intelligence lest, 90; Kirby (Jram- 
mar Test, 90 
StcinmeU, C. P., 83 
Stenciling, 378 
Slone Reasoning Test, 90 
Swift, Mgar James, 83, 85 

Teachers* Club, outline of work, 118, 

I7<^I75. 34C^343; Ain'. 170-171; 

visiting schools, 171, 342; experi- 
ences, 172-175 ; technique of 
teaching, 340; influence of teacher, 
340; lives of worth-while people, 
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341 342: biblioRraphy, 340-343; 
ol>H‘rvalion in gradt?, 342; reaciinj; 
chart. 342; olTiccrs, 342; weekly 
rciwrtii, 343“3(>0; number of meet- 
3 b<>^ 3 <> 7 ; papers by pupils, 

Tcaclurs' ivj<l^:menl, inaccuracy of, 
40, 61- fo 

1 Vli j;raph. 210. 214-216 
IVk phone. .MO, :i(> 

IVmiK'rature. 201 

IVrman, Lewis M., on the value of 
icacluTs’ ju(ii:mcnis. 40 
Tltorndike-McCall Reading Test, qo, 
gJi uS, 131 
Trowl)ri(i^c, John, 210 

Vacuum tul)c, 213 
Vail, Alfred, 215-216 
Van Denburfj, Joseph K.. q 2 
Van Sickle plan of promotion, 59 


Washbumc plan of individual instruc- 
tion, 63 

Wax modeling, 377 

Whipple, it. M., analysis of unsocial 
style, note, 34 

Winnclka plan. 63 

Wireless telegraphy, 200-210; Samuel 
F. U. Morse, 210; John Trow- 
bridge, 210-211; A. W, Heaviside, 
211 ; magnetic induction, 21 1 ; 
Thomas A. lulLson. 211-212; Fes- 
senden, k. A.. 212; radio frequency 
alternator, 212 ; generators, 213 ; 
liquid receivers, 213; grid audion, 
213; vacuum tul>c, 213; Guglielmo 
Marconi, 216-219 

Woodworking Club, man's dependence 
on wood, 309; source of supply, 
30Q ; woodworking industries, 309 ; 
finishing process, 310; projects, 310 

Writing, 106, log, 121 




